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jYo.  1. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Had  this  paper  been  intended  solely 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Physician,  ano- 
ther form  of  publication  might  have  pro- 
perly been  selected.  We  hope,  however, 
to  obtain  for  it  an  interest  in  a  wider 
sphere — its  objects  being  partly  of  a  popu- 
lar character,  although  devoted  expressly 
to  the  concerns  of  health.  Should  the 
plan  on  which  we  propose  to  conduct  it 
be  approved,  we  cannot  doubt  an  encour- 
agement proportioned  to  its  utility,  and 
to  the  merit  with  which  it  may  be  sus- 
tained. Anticipating  the  occasional  as- 
sistance of  those  who  are  friendly  to  the 
undertaking,  and  desirous  of  making  it  a 
medium  of  real  advantage  to  the  public, 
we  present  a  cursory  outline  of  what  may 
be  looked  for  in  its  pages. 

It  is  intended  to  give  a  series  of  Mete- 
orological Observations,  and  of  the  Bills 
of  Mortality,  as  far  as  they  are  connect- 
ed with  some  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Union;  to  co-operate  with  our  Board 
of  Health  in  suppressing  nuisances  of 
every  kind  that  may  prove  injurious  to 
the  public,  and  in  noticing  delinquenccs 


that  may  be  observed  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  health  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  cannot  but  be  known  to  many,  that 
some  persons,  forgetful  of  what  is  due  to 
the  community,  and  intent  only  on  per- 
sonal interest,  have  of  late  adulterated  a 
most  important  remedy,  the  Sulphat  of 
Quinine,  by  mixing  with  it  articles  which, 
if  not  absolutely  injurious,   do  at  least 
greatly  diminish  its  value.     We   learn, 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  is  at  this  time  earnestly  en 
deavouring  to  trace  to  its  source  so  scan- 
dalous a  transaction.     In  this  and  every 
similar  circumstance,  that  respectable  In- 
stitution may  command   our  hearty  co- 
operation. To  oppose  all  attempts  to  de- 
base the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  its  mem- 
bers; and    standing  as  a  barrier  for  the 
public  welfare,  they  cannot  fail  to  main- 
tain the  high  estimation  to  which  they  are 
unquestionably  entitled. 

A  portion  of  our  paper  will  be  occa- 
sionally devoted  to  a  notice  of  the  differ- 
ent articles  of  medicine;  we  shall  advert 
to  the  means  by  which  their  sophistica- 
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tion  may  be  detected;  and  when  they  are 
of  a  poisonous  nature  point  out  the 
means  of  distinguishing  them  from  others, 
which,  although  similar  in  their  general 
appearance  are  altogether  innoxious. — 
Connected  to  a  certain  point  with  the 
above,  our  paper  may  be  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  ends  of  medical  jurisprudence, 
by  adverting  to  subjects  in  alliance  with 
it;  and  whilst  we  hope  to  afford  informa- 
tion to  the  younger  members  of  our  pro- 
fession, we  may  at  the  same  time  aid  those 
of  the  Bar,  in  investigations  less  imme- 
diately allied  with  their  pursuits. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  rapid  glance 
that  we  have  marked  out  a  plan,  which,  if 
properly  pursued,  cannot  fail  of  proving 
beneficial. — Much  matter  of  minor  con- 
sideration may  be  incidentally  introduc- 
ed, tending  to  the  main  object  we  have 
in  view.     Short  essays  of  a  popular  cha- 
racter from   the  youthful   votary  of  sci- 
ence, will  prepare  him   for  more  impor- 
tant proofs  of  attainment  at  a  future  day; 
and   we   accordingly    invite  to  such  at- 
tempts.    At  the  same  time,   ve  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  no  paper  will  ever 
be  received,  which  has  in  our  opinion,  the 
slightest  tendency  to  awaken  a  display 
of    angry    feelings,    or   personal    abuse. 
Questions  connected  with  medicine,  or 
its  sister  sciences,  will  be  at  all  times 
welcome,  and  will  doubtless  receive  that 
attention  to  which  they  may  be  entitled. 
Trusting  that  our  pages  may,  however, 
occasionally  be  perused    by  other  than 
medical  men,  we  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
avoid  introducing  such  topics  as  might 
offend   the  modesty  of  our  readers,  al- 
though they  might  otherwise  be  a  legiti- 
mate subject  of  medical  communication. 
As  ft  is  desirable  to  preserve  from  de- 
struction any  documents,  still   existing 
among  the  papers  of  the  descendants  of 
our   first  settlers,    which   have    a    bear- 
ing on  the  changes  our  climate,  manners, 
habits.  &c.  &c.   may  have  experienced, 
and  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
health  and  diseases  of  our  citizens,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  be  made  the  medium 
of  their  communication,  not  doubting  that 
they  will  prove  acceptable  to  our  readers, 
and  add   to  their  amusement,  if  not  to 
their  absolute  improvement. 

"We  can  only  further  say,  that  so  far 


as  we  are  individually  concerned,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  promises 
thus  made;  and  a>  our  views  in  such  a 
publication  can  scarcely  be  of  an  inter- 
ested nature,  we  shall  hope  for  a  candid 
reception  of  an  attempt  to  be  useful. 

Name,  Motto,  and  Vignette. 

In  choosing  the  Rattle-snake  for  our  Vig- 
nette,  we  have  had  regard  to  its  being  an  ani- 
mal exclusively  fount),  \vc  believe,  in  North 
America.  Merely  as  such,  how  ever,  we  should 
not  have  selected  the  most  poisonous  of  our 
reptiles,  to  represent  the  character  of  a  work, 
devoted,  as  we  trust  it  will  be  found,  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  The  Serpent,  it  is 
well  known,  has  always  been  regarded  as  em- 
blematic of  medicine.  Its  annually  changing" 
its  skin,  is  significant  of  rejuvenescence,  and 
so  far  will  apply  to  the  restoration  of  health 
from  a  diseased  state.  The  tutelar  Deity  of 
Medicine,  JEsculapius,  is  usually  depicted  lean- 
ing on  a  staff  encircled  by  a  serpent; — and 
hence  it  becomes  an  appropriate  appendage  of 
a  paper  called  after  our  Mythological  Divini- 
ty, of  whom  we  shall  say  a  few  words. 

JEsculapius,  or  Asclepias,  the  most  celebrat- 
ed of  the  pupils  of  Chiron,  was  the  son  of  Apol- 
lo and  of  the  nymph  Coronis.  Pausanias  in  his 
second  book,  has  given  many  popular  traditions 
as  to  the  place  and  circumstances  of  his  birth; 
which  are  detailed  by  Sprengel,  in  his  "  Histo- 
ire  de  la  Medicine,"  vol.  1,  p  119.  His  staff 
is  an  attribute  of  this  god,  because  the  sick  re- 
quire support;  and  the  serpent  is  the  symbol 
of  rejuvenescence  and  of  wisdom: — 

Like  most  of  the  youthful  heroes  of  his  time, 
he  was  instructed  by  Chiron  in  all  the  arts,  and 
especially  that  of  healing,  in  which  he  attained 
such  proficiency  as  to  obtain  pre-eminence  over 
all  his  companions  in  the  expedition  to  Col- 
chis. His  skill  was  however  chiefly  confined 
to  the  cure  of  wounds,  ulcers,  and  other  ex- 
ternal complaints;  for  luxury,  irregularity  and 
dissipation  had  not,  as  yet,  given  origin  to  that 
host  of  diseases,  which  subsequently  sprang  up 
among-st  mankind.  He  is  reported  to  have  re- 
stored the  dead  to  life;  so  that  at  length  Pluto 
besought  Jupiter  to  put  an  end  to  one  who 
was  so  injurious  to  the  population  of  his  em- 
pire. This  the  king  of  the  gods  accomplish- 
ed by  a  thunder-bolt. 

The  daughters  (or  sisters  as  some  say)  of 
JEsculapius  were  Panacea  and  Hygicca;  his 
sons,  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  were  among 
the  principal  heroes  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Here,  although  among  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
their  services  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  sick 
and  wounded;  for  their  medical  skill  was  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  that  of  their  illustrious  parent. 

The  first  temple  to  the  honour  of  JEsculapius 
appears  to  have  been  erected  by  his  grandson 
Alexanor,  the  son  of  Machaon,  at  Titanium,  in 
Peloponesus.     Many  were  dedicated  to  him  in 
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various  other  places.  That  of  Epidaurus  was 
the  principal  at  first;  but  subsequently  his  tem- 
ple at  Cos,  became  the  most  celebrated.  The 
descendants  and  the  priests  of  JEsculapius  es- 
tablished festivals  to  his  honor  at  Epidaurus; 
these  were  called  Ta  At-^aatu*,  and  were  cele- 
brated every  five  years; — from  hence  his  de- 
scendants derived  the  name  of  Asclepiades. 

The  JEsculapius  of  Greece,  was  likewise 
generally  worshipped  at  Rome,  with  similar 
mysterious  and  religious  ceremonies;  a  most 
fatal  epidemic  having-  arisen,  the  sybilline  books 
were  consulted,  which  directed  the  people  to 
send  to  Epidaurus  to  consult  iEsculapius.  The 
ambassador  having*  explained  the  subject  of  his 
mission;  instead  of  the  answer  he  expected, 
was  surprised  to  see  a  serpent  leave  the  tem- 
ple, proceed  to  :he  river,  enter  the  vessel,  and 
quietly  take  possession  of  his  apartment.  Some 
of  the  Asclepiades  accompanied  him,  to  in- 
struct the  Romans  in  the  worship  of  this  new 
Deity.  Scarcely  had  the  ship  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  Tyber,  than  he  sprang-  upon  an 
island,  and  coiling-  himself  up,  denoted  there- 
by, that  the  God  was  to  be  worshiped  in  that 
place.  Here,  a  temple  was  erected  for  him, 
and  his  ceremonies  were  conducted  as  at  Epi- 
daurus. 

This  will  suffice  to  explain  the  name  we 
have  chosen  for  our  paper,  and  the  device 
which  accompanies  it.  As  for  the  motto,  none 
can  be  ignorant,  that  it  is  the  commencement 
of  those  writings,  which  under  the  name  of 
Aphorisms  have  reached  us,  as  the  production 
of  Hippocrates.  The  words  are  those  of 
Truth;  and  all  must  accede  to  the  high  impor- 
tance they  give  to  the  healing  art.  Long  as  is 
the  period  since  those  words  were  written,  our 
art  has  not  attained  perfection;  and  centuries 
may  still  roll  on  without  so  great  a  consumma- 
tion. Each  day  proclaims  the  brevity  of  life, 
in  spite  of  every  effort  to  ward  off  the  shafts  of 
death;  and  we  are  thereby  taught  a  lesson 
which  cannot  be  mistaken;  that  if,  with  every 
exertion  on  our  part,  we  cannot  reach  the 
goal,  still  less  can  we  obtain  it  by  listless  apa- 
thy, or  frivolous  pursuits.  If  life  is  short,  we 
still  diminish  it,  by  idle  pleasures,  both  of  mind 
and  body;  and  death  arrests  us,  whilst  we  fool- 
ishly and  falsely  exclaim,  we  want  more  time 
to  accomplish  that  destiny  for  which  we  were 
sent  into  the  world. 

As  authorities  are  not  wanting,  we  shall  not 
apologise  for  occasionally  spelling  iEsculapius 
with  the  E  alone. 


A  Case  of  Poisoning  by  Arsenic. 

Woodbury,  N.  J.  May  26M,  1824. 

On  Wednesday  last,  Hannah  Ann,  aged  four 
years,  and  Emeline,  aged  two  years,  daughters, 
and  only  children  of  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Peddrick, 
of  this  town,  by  a  mysterious  Providence,  be- 
came the  victims  of  a  most  distressing  and  fa- 
tal casualty. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  melan- 
choly catastrophe,   are  these.     Early  in  the 


morning,  the  mother,  for  some  slight  indisposi- 
tion, prepared,  as  she  believed,  a  portion  of 
magnesia,  by  mixing  it  with  molasses  and  wa- 
ter, for  the  children.  Shortly  after  they  had 
swallowed  it,  they  began  to  complain  of  heat 
and  pain  in  the  stomach,  which  was  followed 
by  vomiting.  The  accession  of  their  symp- 
toms alarmed  Mrs.  P.  and  led  her  to  suspect 
the  medicine. 

Upon  examining  the  paper  which  had  con- 
tained the  article,  it  was  demonstrated  to  her 
horror-struck  senses,  that  she  had  given  them 
a  quantity  of  powdered  arsenic,  which  had 
been  obtained  some  time  before,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  vermin! 

The  quantity  exhibited  must  have  been  a  tea 
spoon-full  or  more!  Medical  assistance  was  im- 
mediately obtained — their  stomachs  evacuated 
by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  and  thoroughly 
rinsed  of  their  contents — a  great  proportion  of 
the  poison  was  brought  away  by  these  means, 
and  by  the  vomiting'  subsequently  induced,  but 
all  efforts  to  save  them  were  finally  unavailing-. 
The  eldest  survived  about  eight  hours — the 
youngest  lived  forty-eight  hours. 

As  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  paper  to 
record  those  accidents  to  which  all  are  liable, 
but  which,  in  many  instances,  arise  from  the 
most  unpardonable  carelessness;  so  it  may 
serve  an  useful  purpose,  occasionally  to  re- 
mark those  means  by  which  they  may  proba- 
bly be  diminished,  by  lessening  the  chances  of 
mistakes,  either  in  the  hands  of  apothecaries^ 
or  of  private  individuals. 

We  shall  first  take  the  liberty  of  animad* 
veiling  on  the  foolish  custom  that  too  general- 
ly prevails,  of  preserving  the  remnants  of  me- 
dicines prescribed  for  the  sick,  under  the  idea, 
that  they  may  be  hereafter  employed.  Now  it 
is  obvious,  that  many  of  these  being  intended 
for  temporary  purposes,  can  scarcely  be  pre-. 
served  beyond  a  few  days;  and  that  so  far  as 
these  are  concerned,  the  object  must  be  alto- 
gether fruitless; — as  it  regards  others  that  are 
less  liable  to  undergo  a  change,  so  little  care 
is  taken  of  their  labels,  (if  they  originally  have 
them$)  that  in  a  short  time  their  nature  is  for- 
gotten; and  considerable  risk  must  be  incur- 
red, if  they  are  employed  under  such  a  state 
of  uncertainty.  There  are  but  very  few  arti- 
cles that  need  be  kept  in  a  family,  living  in  a 
large  city,  not  a  square  of  which  is  deficient  in 
a  regular  shop;  from  which,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  any  thing  may  be  procured; — hence 
the  medicine-chests  of  domestic  use,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  at  least  an  useless  appendage} 
and  carelessly  exposed,  as  they  are  generally, 
it  is  only  a  wonder,  that  more  accidents  do  not 
daily  occur! — How  often  is  the  bottle  of  lau- 
danum, or  antimonial  wine,  left  exposed,  and 
within  the  reach  of  children,  whose  curiosity 
is  perpetually  prompting  them  to  taste  every 
thing  they  see;  and  that  too,  when  the  family 
medicine-chest  is  at  hand,  in  which  to  deposit 
them,  should  it  chance  to  have  a  lock  in  order; 
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— or  if  all  due  precaution  is  taken  in  putting1 
them  away,  the  key  is  usually  left  in  the  lock, 
and  a  supposed  secunt\  only  exists. 
I  It  is  earnestly  to  be-  wished,  that  immediate- 
ly on  the  termination  of  every  sickness,  the 
half-fined  vials  be  emptied  and  washed; — the 
pill-boxes  and  their  contents  thrown  into  the 
fire,  and  every  article  destroyed  which  is  not  a 
legitimate  subject  of  preservation.  The  week- 
ly, monthly,  or  annual  discharge  of  a  closet, 
will  thus  be  avoided;  and  all  fear  of  accident 
is  thereby  prevented. 

If,  however,  this  foolish  custom  is  still  kept 
up,  it  remains  to  enquire,  why  articles  of  the 
most  deadly  nature  should  ever  find  their  way 
into  domestic  life,  unless  under  the  direction 
of  the  physician?  Why  arsenic,  for  instance, 
should  be  packed  away,  (perhaps  unlabelled 
and  loosely  wrapped  in  paper,)  among-  other 
substances  of  a  similar  appearance! — Few, 
even  of  the  most  experienced,  could  distin- 
guish arsenic  in  powder,  from  flour,  magnesia, 
and  many  other  harmless  articles;  and  the  above 
unhappy  accident  clearly  proves,  how  total  a 
prostration  of  our  happiness  may  result  from  a 
mistake,  caused,  no  doubt,  from  the  circum- 
stance above  adverted  to,  the  want  of  a  proper 
label  to  the  fatal  powder.  We  are  not  advocates 
for  any  undue  restriction  in  the  sale  of  drugs, 
even  of  the  most  poisonous  nature;  all  proper 
precautions  should  undoubtedly  be  taken;  but  to 
prevent  their  sale,  as  some  have  proposed,  and 
as  is  strictly  enforced  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, merely  to  prevent  the  chance  of  suicide, 
is  as  absurd  as  it  is  useless. — Where  is  the  per- 
son, bent  on  self-destruction,  who  has  not  the 
means  in  his  power,  if  even  arsenic,  laudanum, 
Or  corrosive  sublimate,  are  prohibited  to  him; 
the  avenues  to  death  are  far  too  numerous, 
when  really  sought  for;  and  unless  each  one 
could  be  equally  closed,  a  partial  prohibition 
is  but  a  farcical  display  of  a  mistaken  philan- 
thropy. 

There  is,  however,  a  measure  of  the  most 
simple  nature,  that  will  effectually  tend  to  ob- 
viate many  of  those  fatal  mistakes,  which  arise 
from  the  existing"  state  of  things,  even  with 
the  best  intentions.  This  is,  to  have  it  estab- 
lished as  a  rule,  both  in  domestic  life  and  in 
the  shop  of  the  apothecary,  to  put  every  article 
of  a  poisonous  nature,  into  a  vessel  of  a  form 
completely  different  from  those  in  common  use; 
thus,  a  square  bottle  instead  of  a  round  one, 
would  be  recognized  immediately,  from  its 
form,  as  containing"  a  poisonous  ingredient. 
If  such  a  plan  was  uniformly  adhered  to,  it  is 
certain  that  no  mistake  could  possibly  be  made. 
The  veriest  Tvro  in  the  shop,  would  learn  at 
once  what  was  to  be  dreaded;  and  at  home, 
perhaps,  a  greater  solicitude  would  be  main- 
tained, to  keep  a  bottle  of  this  form  separate 
from  every  other. 

Another  hint  will  close  these  remarks: — It 
is  far  too  common,  even  in  the  best  conducted 


shop,  to  put  articles  into  a  drawer,  or  bottle, 
u/ur/i  hurr  labels  of  a  different  kind. —  Although 
the  master  and  his  elder  apprentices  are  fully 

acquainted  with  the  different  articles  ihm  i 
placed,  it  is  not  always  that  the  juniors  can 
distinguish  them;  and  thus,  a  quid  pro  quo, 
may  inadvertently  be  sold! — admitting  even 
that  it  may  be  innocent,  the  practice  adverted 
to  should  be  discouraged,  as  h  ading  to  neg- 
ligence,  which  should  not  in  the  slightest  par- 
ticular g"ain  access  into  stores  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  public. — If,  by  any  means, 
the  measures  thus  proposed  could  be  brought 
into  fidl  effect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  pub- 
lic would  be  a  g"ainer;  and  these  hints  are  re- 
spectfully presented  to  the  consideration  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  hopes  that, 
should  they  be  approved  of,  the  members  will 
adopt  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  effect. 

On  Spontaneous  Combustion. 

Within  a  few  days  past,  the  public  have  been 
informed  of  the  destruction  in  part,  by  fire,  of 
the  valuable  woollen  cloth  manufactory,  near 
Germantown,  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Fisher. 
On  similar  occasions,  it  has  been  the  custom, 
too  generally,  to  cry  out  Incendiaries.'  The 
worthy  proprietor  of  this  manufactory  has 
however  come  forward  with  an  explanation, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  would  equally  apply 
to  most  other  cases  of  a  like  description.  In 
attributing  it  to  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  wool  impregnated  with  oil,  he  has  afforded 
a  caution  to  all  woollen  manufacturers,  of  the 
most  important  character.  However  unable 
we  may  be  to  explain,  why  twro  substances, 
not  only  of  the  kind  mentioned,  but  of  a  verv 
different  nature  also,  should  undergo  combus- 
tion under  certain  circumstances;  the  fact,  if 
not  familiar  to  the  public,  has  long  been  known 
to  philosophers;  and  we  shall  give  occasional 
instances  of  this  nature,  by  way  of  forciblv  im- 
pressing the  fact,  whilst  the  mind  is  alive  to 
the  recent  occurrence. 

Many  of  our  older  readers  will  undoubtedly 
recollect  afire  which  took  place  in  1793,  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  respectable  can- 
dle-maker, in  Second,  between  Market  and 
Chcsnut-streets.  At  a  subsequent  period,  a 
similar  event  occurred;  and  both,  we  believe, 
were  traced  to  the  combination  of  articles  of  a 
nature  not  very  dissimilar  from  those  in  the 
manufactory  of  Mr.  Fisher;  a  large  quantity 
of  the  candles,  from  which  the  fat  had  been 
melted,  thrown  together  in  a  heap.  It  would 
seem  necessary,  that  occasional  accidents 
should  occur  in  order  to  keep  up  the  impres- 
sion of  danger,  which  is  otherwise  too  soon 
forgotten.  A  neglect  of  proper  precautions 
too  frequently  results  from  a  fortunate,  but 
undeserved  exemption,  from  dangers  which 
those  precautions  are  calculated  to  avert.  It 
is,  however,  well  to  remember  an  old  saying, 
that  the  pitcher  may  go  safe  to  the  well  nine- 
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ty-nine  times,  but  be  broken  at  last.  Fre- 
quently as  this  is  repeated,  each  one  applies 
it  to  his  neighbour  rather  than  to  himself;  and 
forgets,  whilst  he  exclaims  against  the  careless- 
ness of  others,  that  dangers  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter may  be  connected  with  his  own  con- 
cerns, if  he  does  not  guard  against  them  by 
that  prudence  which  he  perceives  wanting  in 
those  about  him. 

Ill  the  cases  we  shall  bring  forward  as  we 
proceed,  of  spontaneous  combustion,  it  will 
be  seen  that  many  different  substances  are  lia- 
ble to  this  event;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  pub- 
lish any  other  facts  of  a  similar  nature  that  may 
be  communicated  to  us,  in  order  to  diffuse,  as 
widely  as  possible,  events  of  a  character  inter- 
esting to  all. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Virginia,  dated 
Sept.  18,  1753.  On  the  10th  instant,  in  the 
ship  Pearl,  we  made  the  land,  nigh  Cape 
Charles,  when  a  very  uncommon  accident  hap- 
pened, which  had  near  destroyed  the  ship  and 
every  soul  on  board.  In  coming  from  the 
lower  hold  I  observed  something  like  smoke, 
and  felt  a  heat  amongst  the  coals  which  lay  in 
the  fore-pike,  so  ordered  to  dig  down  a  little, 
and  throw  some  pump  cans  of  water  upon 
them;  but  the  farther  down  we  went,  we 
found  them  hotter  and  hotter,  on  which  we 
got  baskets  and  threw  them  overboard;  and, 
in  digging  farther  down,  we  found  the  fore- 
mast burnt  fully  half  through,  and  several  parts 
of  the  ceiling  burnt  to  a  coal.  All  the  servants 
we  had  on  board,  both  men  and  women,  as 
well  as  the  ship's  crew,  were  employed  in  this 
work  from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  till 
four  next  morning,  at  hard  labour;  and  had  we 
only  had  our  common  complement  of  hands,  in 
all  probability  we  had  not  got  the  better  of  it. 
I  take  the  cause  of  this  to  have  been  the  sul- 
phur contained  in  the  coals,  which  may  serve 
as  a  caution  to  those  who  send  coals  on  a  long 
voyage,  not  to  take  such  as  have  a  great  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  in  them. — Univer.  Mag.  13.  p. 
236.  To  be  continued. 


Lehigh  Coal. 
Much  as  we  are  gratified  with  the  vast  ad- 
vantages which  we  promise  ourselves  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  into  common 
use,  we  already  perceive  an  evil  arising  from 
it,  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  counteract. 
— Unlike  the  fuel  heretofore  employed,  its 
ashes  afford  no  alkali  that  can  render  them  use- 
ful in  the  formation  of  soap;  nor,  as  yet,  have 
they  probably  been  sufficiently  tested  as  a 
manure.  Our  streets  have  therefore  become 
their  deposit;  and  in  amount  sufficient,  in  the 
winter  time,  to  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance. 
Under  this  impression,  it  becomes  us  to  con- 
sider whether  these  ashes  can  not  be  usefully 
employed,  when  mixed  with  a  portion  of  clay; 
in  forming  bricks,  which  can  equally  resist 
the  fire,  as  the  fire  bricks  properly  so  called. 


The  extravagant  price  demanded  for  these 
last,  is  one  obstacle  to  the  erection  of  grates, 
&c,  for  burning  the  coal,  since  they  can  sel- 
dom be  employed  a  second  time;  and  the  fre- 
quent removal  of  them  tends  to  augment  con- 
siderably the  expense  of  our  fires.  If  a  fair 
experiment  should  justify  this  idea,  these  ashes 
would  be  readily  removed  by  our  brick-ma- 
kers, without  any  expense  to  the  community; 
and  would  no  longer  serve  as  obstructions  to 
our  streets. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  question,  whether  they 
ought  not  to  be  constantly  removed  b}T  the 
scavengers,  like  other  rubbish  thrown  out 
from  our  houses;  certainly,  those  who  contract 
with  them  for  cleansing  the  city,  have  a  right 
to  insist  on  this  in  any  future  agreement,  if  it 
is  not  already  the  case;  for  it  is  extremely  in- 
convenient, as  well  as  expensive,  for  individu- 
als, taxed  as  they  are,  for  this  especial  end,  to 
remove  it  themselves;  and  equally  so,  in 
most  families  to  suffer  its  accumulation  in 
their  cellars  during  the  winter.  It  appears  to 
us,  that  these  ashes  do  strictly  come  within 
the  limits  of  domestic  offals,  which  may  le- 
gally be  thrown  into  our  streets,  and  ought 
to  be  removed  by  the  public  authority;  and  it 
is  under  this  impression,  that  we  propose  the 
question  for  the  consideration  of  those  in 
whose  department  the  solution  may  rest;  and 
we  do  this  at.  present,  that  full  time  may  be 
given  for  settling  it  before  the  ensuing  winter. 

In  relation  to  fire  bricks,  we  would  suggest, 
that  their  use  may  be  in  a  great  measure  su- 
perseded by  the  common  salmon  brick,  ex- 
cepting where  the  most  intense  heat  of  the 
fire  is  concentrated:  an  unnecessary  expense 
is  absolutely  incurred,  by  the  extravagant 
waste  made  of  them,  by  placing  them  in  situa- 
tions where  they  are  at  best  useless; — and  this 
we  assert  from  some  experience  of  the  fact. 

Considering  the  immense  loss  of  fuel  sus- 
tained by  the  quantity  of  cinders  thrown  out 
with  the  ashes,  it  may  admit  of  a  doubt,  at  the 
present  price  of  coals,  whether  wood  is  not 
nearly  as  cheap. — We  do  ourselves  believe  it 
is  so;  and  until  the  former  can  be  delivered  to 
us  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
bushel,  its  use  will  be  considerably  circum- 
scribed, compared  to  what  it  might  be.  If 
any  one  would  be  at  the  trouble  to  remove  the 
ashes,  they  would  probably  find  ah  abundant 
profit  from  the  sale  of  the  cinders  separated 
from  them,  which  would  supply  a  large 
amount  of  excellent  fuel  for  small  grates,  in 
poor  families,  during  winter. 


Nuisances. 
We  shall  be  obliged  to  anv  friend  to  £ive  u» 
information  what  strictly  is  "embraced  b.v  this 
term,— and  to  accompany  it  with  such  obser- 
vations, both  medical  and  legal,  as  ma1  bc 
subservient  to  the  general  views  of  this  pa" 
per. 
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Questions. 

1.  Supposing  Phrenology  to  be  true,  cut  bono? 
This  question  has  more  than  once  been  asked 
— it   lias  also   been    answered — perhaps   not 

.satisfactorily.  There  are  many  who  now  think 
it  an  idle  amusement)  a  useless  pursuit,  and 
therefore  do  not  trouble  themaelres  to  inquire 

into  its  merits;  a  concise,  clear,  and  convincing' 
ex])osc  of  its  utility  might  perhaps  lead  these 
persons  to  join  their  exertions  to  those  already 
made  in  its  behalf. 

2.  If  it  be  true  that  our  bodies  undergo  a 
thorough  change  in  a  given  time,  (say  seven 
years)  and  that  it  is  through  the  medium  of 
absorption  and  deposition,  that  this  renewal 
is  effected,  how  happens  it  that  scars,  moles, 
nay,  even  artificial  marks,  such  as  tattoing  in 
all  its  branches,  should  remain  unchanged  till 
death?  If  the  whole  is  changed,  why  is  the 
colouring  mailer  still  seen  in  the  old  place?  If 
that  is  carried  away,  how  is  a  similar  appear- 
ance produced? 

3.  What  indications,  short  of  putrefaction, 
can  be  regarded  as  positive  proofs  of  death, — so 
as  to  preclude  all  hazard  of  burial  in  a  state  of 
mere  asphyxia? 

4.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  cutaneous  af- 
fection vulgarly  called  the  bold  hives? 

5.  Why  does  a  lobster  become  red  by  boil- 
ing? 

6.  If  sound  is  communicated  by  an  impulse 
given  to  the  air,  how  is  it  that  we  can  hear  the 
rumbling  noise  of  the  intestines,  entirely  sur- 
rounded as  they  are  by  non-elastic  integuments? 

Swimming  School. 

A  friend  suggests  to  the  city  councils,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  rent- 
ing out,  or  in  some  way  appropriating,  the 
reservoir  on  Schuylkill,  as  a  Swimming  School, 
under  the  direction  of  some  experienced  per- 
son. At  present  it  is  a  receptacle  of  filth; — 
and  its  sides  falling  in,  will  soon  prevent  it  be- 
ing in  any  way  useful. — A  Swimming  School 
was  established  the  last  summer  at  the  floating- 
baths,  on  the  Delaware. — The  difficulty  of 
getting  to  it,  and  the  high  price  affixed,  were 
serious  obstacles  to  its  success. 

As  to  its  benefit,  every  parent  will  sensibly 
feel  them,  in  the  assurance  of  his  children  be- 
ing thus  enabled  safely  to  acquire  so  essen- 
tial an  art.  Our  docks  and  wharves  are  sources 
of  perpetual  alarm; — and  the  prevention  of  a 
single  death,  from  drowning,  would  amply 
compensate  the  trouble  of  the  first  establish- 
ment of  such  a  school,  and  tend  to  render  it 
permanent. — We  believe  such  institutions  are 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  some  of  the 
European  Governments. — Bonaparte  made  it 
essential  to  his  soldiers;  and  in  whatever  light 
the  subject  is  considered,  no  better  use  could 
at  present  be  made  of  the  before-mentioned 
reservoir,  than  to  have  it  surrounded  with  a 
fence,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  some 
competent  person,  as  director  of  the   school, 


either  on  a  public  salary,  or  to  pay  a  rent,  and 
charge  a  reasonable  price  for  his  pupils, 

COMMUNICATION. 

Messrs.  Editors. 

It  is  of  importance  to  our  city  to  derive  ad- 
vantage from  the  experience  of  others,  in 
(very  particular  in  which  health  is  concerned. 
I  have  therefore  read  with  pleasure  some  re- 
marks in  the  N.  Y.  Daily  Advertiser  relating  to 
the  cleaning  of  the  strc  eta  in  Boston.  Now, 
although  I  adopt  the  sentiments  therein  for  the 
most  part,  I  cannot  acquiesce  fully  in  what  is 
stated  against  the  permitting  hogs  to  run  at 
large;  because,  although  fully  persuaded  of 
the  necessity  of  two-legged  scavengers,  with 
scrapers,  brooms,  &c.,  yet,  as  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  always  be  in  every  part  of  the 
city,  much  offal  matter  must  necessarily  be 
accumulating  before  a  repetition  of  their  visit. 
Unless,  indeed,  a  sufficient  number  could  be 
daily  employed,  the  offals  must  either  accu- 
mulate in  our  houses,  or  be  thrown  out  into 
the  public  streets  and  alleys;  a  measure  infi- 
nitely better  than  the  first;  for  exposed  thus 
to  \  iew,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  removed  by 
those  paid  for  the  purpose,  than  if  left  con- 
cealed in  cellars  to  which  they  have  not  ac- 
cess. 

During  our  warm  months,  when  vegetable 
putrefaction  almost  immediately  takes  place 
amidst  the  vast  amount  of  pea-shells,  melon- 
rinds,  and  other  articles  of  a  like  description, 
is  it  not  better  that  we  should  have  an  inter- 
mediate description  of  scavengers,  such  as 
hogs,  which,  if  not  the  best,  at  least  do  im- 
mense good,  by  speedily  removing  a  large  part 
of  those  perishable  materials,  which  would  be- 
come offensive  in  a  few  hours. 

To  allow  an  indiscriminate  range  of  the 
swinish  multitude,  is  not  my  wish;  on  no  ac- 
count would  I  permit  the  males  to  run  abroad, 
for  reasons  that  need  not  be  pointed  out;  but 
a  sow  with  a  number  of  young  ones,  will, 
without  any  offence  to  our  feelings,  quietly 
pursue  their  way,  and  devour  so  much  of  this 
dangerous  material,  as  to  leave  little  to  be  j 
acted  on  by  the  heat  of  the  weather;  and  con- 
sequently diminish  greatly  the  labour  of  the 
scavenger  himself. 

It  is  a  mistake,  I  think,  to  assert  that  hogs 
do  mischief,  with  the  restriction  above  men- 
tioned. Within  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  1  remember  but  two  or  three  instances; 
and  these  probably  owing  to  the  worrying  of 
dogs,  by  which  they  are  driven  to  a  rapid 
flight;  for,  of  themselves,  it  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, they  are  peaceable  enough.  I  "have 
heard  it  objected  that  they  injure  the  streets 
by  rooting  up  the  stones;  it  is  impossible  they 
can  do  this,  when  the  stones  are  properly  fixed; 
and  if  they  occasionally  detect  what  escapes 
the  eyes  of  our  street  commissioners,  we 
shou'd  rather  thank  them  for  thus  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  immediate  repair. 
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I  would  suggest  then,  with  all  respect,  that 
sows,  if  not  too  large,  be  permitted  to  range 
our  streets;  that  the  boars  be  sedulously  re- 
strained from  this;  and  that,  at  least  one  hour 
in  the  day,  (and  let  that  hour  be  fixed  by  law,) 
all  the  private  hydrants  be  suffered  to  run,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  general  stream  for  washing 
the  gutters;  in  the  crevices  of  which,  in  spite 
of  scavengers  and  hogs,  a  large  portion  of  the 
finest  parts  of  the  perishable  materials  settle, 
and  beyond  a  doubt  adds  greatly  to  the  sick- 
ness of  our  city  in  the  summer  months.  This 
expenditure  of  water  will  not  be  wasted,  if  it 
cleans  our  city;  and  no  one  will  deny  that  a 
stream  of  running  water  in  the  gutters  is  pre- 
ferable in  every  respect  to  the  green  and  pu- 
trid matter  usually  present  in  them. 


Dr.  Moyes,  a  blind  philosopher,  who  many 
years  ago  gave  lectures  on  natural  philosophy 
in  this  city,  in  a  lecture  on  chemistry,  which 
he  delivered  in  Edinburgh  to  aid  an  institution 
for  persons  deprived  of  sight,  said,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  dog:  "  His  fidelity  endears  him  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  sensibility;  but 
amidst  the  wonders  we  daily  see,  it  is  not  the 
least,  that  the  number  of  this  animal  in  Eng- 
land amounts  to  two  millions,  which,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  only  one  shilling  per  week,  gives  up- 
wards of  five  millions  sterling,  (nearly  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars;)  a  sum  capable  of 
building  seventy  ships  of  the  line,  and  far  ex- 
ceeding the  revenue  of  several  vast  empires!" 

Repose  of  the  Heart. 

Mr.  Laennec  in  his  interesting  work  on  Me- 
diate Auscultation  has  given  a  very  curious 
and  ingenious  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  re- 
pose allotted  to  the  heart.  This  muscle  has 
generally  been  thought  to  perform  its  func- 
tions without  rest,  and  to  be  a  kind  of  per- 
petual motion.  As  there  are  perhaps  many 
who  have  not  read  this  work,  or  probably  this 
part  of  it,  we  give  here  Mr.  I.aennec's  state- 
ment. After  some  observations,  &c.  he  pro- 
ceeds thus  : 

"It  follows  from  these  observations  that  the 
heart,  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  continual 
motion,  as  is  commonly  thought,  presents  al- 
ternations of  repose  and  action,  whose  com- 
parative sums  scarcely  differ  from  the  propor- 
tions which  many  other  muscles  of  the  animal 
economy,  and  particularly  the  diaphragm  and 
intercostal  muscles  present  in  this  respect. 
In  effect,  in  admitting  by  an  approximating 
calculation  very  near  to  exactness,  that  of  the 
total  duration  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  com- 
plete succession  of  the  movements  of  the 
heart,  one  fourth  is  occupied  by  an  absolute 
repose  of  all  its  parts,  one  half  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricles,  and  a  fourth  by  that  of 
the  auricles,  we  will  find  that  out  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  ventricles  have  twelve  hours  of 
repose,  and  the  auricles  eighteen.  In  indi- 
viduals, whose  pulse  gives  habitually  less  than 


fifty  pulsations  a  minute,  the  repose  of  the 
ventricles  is  more  than  sixteen  hours  a  day. 
The  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  themselves 
have  often  not  more,  in  men  engaged  in  labo- 
rious occupations;  and  amongst  those  especi- 
ally which  serve  to  maintain  the  trunk  and 
head  in  an  erect  position,  there  are  some  cer- 
tainly that  repose  less;  the  more  so  as  their 
action  is  not  perhaps  always  completely  inter- 
rupted by  sleep." 

And  again,  he  says — "  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  in  a  healthy  man,  and  one  who, 
following  the  rules  of  hygiene,  habitually  takes, 
or  pursues  some  exercise  proportioned  to  his 
strength,  the  sum  of  motion  is  nearly  the  same 
in  each  order  of  muscles,  and  that  the  heart 
offers  no  exception  in  this  respect  " 

He  concludes  the  paragraph  thus — "  This 
nearly  equal  distribution  of  motion  in  the  mus- 
cular system,  in  spite  of  a  great  apparent  ine- 
quality, seems  in  fact  to  be  the  result  of  a  ge- 
neral law  in  nature.  Thus,  the  medium  dura- 
tion of  the  day,  the  medium  temperature,  do 
not  differ  sensibly,  spite  of  contrary  appear- 
ances, at  Senegal  and  at  Petersburgh;  and  one 
year  in  the  same  climate,  does  not  present  in 
these  respects,  any  more  than  under  that  of 
the  quantity  of  rain,  a  notable  difference  from 
the  year  preceding-  or  following." 

Whether  these  last  items  are  correct,  or 
whether  all  will  agree  with  our  learned  au- 
thor therein,  is  a  matter  perhaps  Q.  E.  D. 


At  Baltimore, — for  the  week  ending  June 
7th,  there  were  25  deaths:  5  of  Consumption 
For  the  week  preceding,  24  deaths:  5  of  Con 
sumption. 

At  Washington, — in  the  month  of  Mav,  1824, 
there  fell  1.58  inches  of  rain.  The  quantity 
for  May,  1823,  was  2.29.  Average  height  of 
the  Thermometer  for  May,  65°  maximum,  80** 
minimum,  49°.  May  1824,  has  been  rather 
cooler,  much  more  equable,  and  considerably 
drver  than  Mav  1823.  Deaths  in  Washington, 
May  1824—19". 

At  New-York, — 95  deaths,  during  the  week 
ending  June  12th, — Consumption,  16. — In- 
flammation of  the  brain,  6. — Intemperance,  5, 
— Small-pox,  7. 

Snow  at  Herkimer,  (N.  Y.)  14th  Mav. — 
Season  very  backward,  generally,  to  the  North. 

At  Boston, — Thermometer,  May  30, — 56°. 
Mav  31,-73°.  June  1,-85°.  2,-61°.  3,— 
49°.  4—58°.  5,-74°. 

At  Newport,  (It.  I.)  the  mean  temperature  of 
April  1824,  was  48°. — Mean  heat  of  warmest 
day,  56°. — Mean  heat  of  coldest,  40°. — Great- 
est variation   in  one  day,  17°. — Least,    3°. 

Amount  of  rain,    6.08  inches,  i.  e.  more  than 
double  the  usual  average. 

The  4  first  months  of  the  year  there  fell 
17.44  inches  of  rain; — last  year,  15.69  inches. 

At  Louisville,  (S.  C.) — Mav  22,  3  P.  If. 
Thermometer  86°.— 29,  3  P.  M.  66°— 7  A.  M 
47°. 
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HEALTH   OFFICE. 
Interments  in  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Philadel- 
phia, from  the  29th  May  to  the  12th  June. 


DISEASES. 


May  29. 


28 


•sjj,  ipltxy 

Atrophy 

Catarrh 

Cholera 

Consumption  of  the  Lun 

Convulsio  ns 

Drink  ng  Cold  Water 

Dropsy    . 

in  the  Brain 

Drowned 

Dysentery 

Drunkenness 

Debility 

Fever 

,  Intermittent  . 

,  Remittent 

,  Bilious 

,  Typhus     • 

,  Hectic 

Hysteritis 

Hooping-cough 

Hives 

Haemorrhage 

Inflammation  of  the  Brain 

Lungs 

Bowels 

Liver 


Insanity 

Injured  Vertebrae, 
Locked  Jaw 
Measles 
Mania-a-Potu 
Old  Age 
Small  Pox 
Still  Born     . 
Uhknoum 
Sudden 


AGES. 

Under  1  year 

lto2 

2  to  5 

5  to  10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 


1     1 


1 

7     1 
2    2 


1     1 


38  32 


June  5. 


10 
2 
1 


1     2 
1 
1 
1    3 


1 

1 
1 
1     1 


1     4 
5 


34  32 


.  16 

16 

4 

2 

.   7 

5 

4 

6 

1 

3 

3 

10 

9 

10 

10 

7 

2 

3 

7 

2 

1 

2 

5 

1 
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THKIIMOMETKU. 

Chcsmd-st.  2d  &  Id  street, 
south  wide. 
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88 
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76 

81 
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91 

63 
81 
85 
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96    84 
95    82 


78 
77i 


75 

68 


92 
75 
75 
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75 

76 
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62 

62 

72 

73 
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84 

83 
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81 

84 
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73 

68 

69 

70 
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The  following  are  the  diseases  which  have  been 
entered  at  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  for  the 
Northern  District,  from  the  let  to  the  13th  of 
June,  1824. 


Anasarca 

Convulsions 

Dyspespia 

Eruptions 

Fever 

Intermittent 

Epistaxis 
Gland,  Indurated 
Ophthalmia 


Paralysis 

Pyrosis 

Phthisis 

Rubeola 

Tussis 

Tinea  Capitis 

Varioloid 

Vertigo 

Uncertain 


%*  The  Editors  of  the  JEsculapian  Regis- 
ter, will  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Dispensary,  or  of  its  northern  or 
southern  branches,  who  will  have  the  kindness 
to  supply  them  regularly,  with  weekly  returns 
of  those  diseases  which  may  be  entered  on 
their  books. — It  would  equally  oblige  us  if  a 
similar  return  could  be  made  from  the  Alms- 
house, and  of  the  out-door  patients  of  that  In- 
stitution.— It  is  hoped  a  body  of  facts  of  some 
importance  may  thereby  be  collected  regular- 
ly in  a  small  compass. — If  they  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  it  will  facilitate  our  views. 


%*  Notice. — It  is  intended  to  devote  the  last 
page  of  each  paper  to  advertisements  of  Medi- 
cal books,  either  printed  or  in  the  press; — and 
also,  any  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
Druggist  and  Apothecary.  A  box  for  commu- 
nications addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  JEs- 
culapian Register,  will  be  kept  at  Mr.  Desil- 
ver's  store,  No.  110,  Walnut-street. 


CCj3  The  Editors  have  been  induced,  at 
the  suggestion  of  several  friends,  to  alter 
the  proposed  form  of  this  paper,  from  the 
quarto  to  the  octavo  size. — It  may  be  more 
readily  preserved  for  binding,  if  wished,  and 
we  mean  to  supply  it  with  an  Index  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  vear. 


Terms  $  3  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 
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EDITED  BY  SEVERAL  PHYSICIANS. 
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THE  STETHESCOPE,  A  HELP  TO  DEAFNESS. 

Interesting  and  important  as  is  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Stethescope  as  a  means  of  diagno- 
sis in  diseases  of  the  chest,  Sec.  it  is  not  our 
intention  at  this  time  to  treat  of  it  in  that  par- 
ticular. Its  value  in  this  respect  is  now  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  wherever  the  instrument 
itself  is  known,  and  this  knowledge  is  daily  ex- 
tending itself  in  all  places,  wherever  the  infor- 
mation of  the  physician  keeps  pace  with  the 
improvements  of  the  age.  We,  therefore,  re- 
fer the  reader,  on  these  points,  first  to  the  ela- 
borate account  of  the  author  himself,  (M.  La- 
ennec) his  explanations  of  its  nature,  and  di- 
rections for  its  application;  and  next  to  those 
notices  of  it  which  have  at  different  times  ap- 
peared, as  well  in  Europe  as  in  this  country. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  con- 
nected with  this  instrument,  which  is  not  so 
generally  known,  at  least  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  that  to  which  we  wish  now  to  call  atten- 
tion; and  perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than 
communicate  the  way  in  which  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  fact. 

In  walking  one  day  through  the  Hospital, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Laennec,  we  were 
arrested  by  an  interesting  case  of  a  young 
woman  who  had  long  been  subjectto  Epilepsy, 
and  who  was  paralytic  to  a  great  degree.  There 
was  great  irregularity  at  certain  periods;  and 
it  was  chiefly  at  those  periods  that  she  was 
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attacked  with  her  fits.  After  the  violence  of 
the  paroxysm  was  over,  she  was  usually  for 
some  days  deaf  and  dumb — she  was  in  this  last 
state  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  In  vain  did  Mr. 
Laennec  raise  his  voice  and  apply  his  mouth 
close  to  her  ear:  after  listening  apparently  with 
great  earnestness  to  the  questions  he  pro- 
posed, she  would  sigh  and  shake  her  head  to 
intimate  that  no  sound  communicated  itself  to 
her  sensorium.  When  we  were  all  fully  sa- 
tisfied of  this,  he  applied  one  end  of  the  ste- 
thescope to  his  own  trachea,  and  the  other  im- 
mediately over  her  ear,  so  that  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  was  directly  over  and  continuous  with  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus,  all  nicely  adjust- 
ed, and  pressing  equally  on  all  sides:  he  then 
spoke  in  a  natural  and  rather  low,  but  distinct 
tone  of  voice,  and  she  immediately,  by  her 
signs,  signified  that  she  heard.  The  next  day 
it  was  more  striking,  as,  although  the  deaf- 
ness continued,  she  was  able,  (rather  indis- 
tinctly however)  to  answer  the  questions.  The 
Doctor  stated  that  he  had  experienced  the 
same  effects  in  several  other  cases,  and  that 
he  could  make  the  most  deaf  persons  hear 
in  this  way.  We  have  tried  it  in  several  cases 
in  this  city,  and  with  the  like  success.  One 
old  gentleman  could  hear  with  great  difficulty 
with  one  ear,  but  no  efforts  of  the  voice  op 
speaking;  trumpet  could  affect  the  other — he 
had  not  heard  a  word  with  it,  he  said,  for 
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twenty  years.  We  closed  his  best  ear,  ap- 
plied the  cylinder,  and  he  heard.'  He  could 
scarcely  believe  his  senses.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting- to  know  that  ii  female  voice  was  most 
distinct  to  him,  and  we  believe  it  is  generally 
the  case. 

We  intended  to  have  made  on  this  subject 
some  farther  remarks,  but  as  this  communica- 
tion has  already  exceeded  our  anticipated 
limits,  we  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  for- 
bear. We  hope  our  friends  who  have  an  op- 
portunity will  try  the  experiment,  and  let  us 
know  the  result. 


ANIMAL   MAGNETISM. 

We  have  derived  so  much  pleasure  ourselves 
from  a  review  of  the  history  of  Animal  Magne- 
tism, that  we  are  persuaded  our  readers  will  be 
interested  with  a  slight  notice  of  this  amusing 
and  singular  subject.  We  are  indebted  for  a 
principal  part  of  our  information  to  Sprengel's 
History  of  Medicine,  an  interesting-  and  valua- 
ble work,  which  we  should  like  to  see  more 
generally  in  the  hands  of  our  physicians  than 
it  is  at  present;  and  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  vo- 
lumes of  which  we  refer  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  the  subject  more  in  detail.  The  idea, 
of  the  peculiar  sensations  produced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  tiie  loadstone,  and  the  salutary 
effects  of  this  substance,  being-  owing-  to  a 
"  primitive  magnetism  of  the  human  body, 
which  may  be  excited  into  action  without  the 
assistance  of  an  artificial  mag-net,"  appears  to 
have  originated  with  Anthony  Mesmer.  Al- 
though this  physician  of  Vienna  was  the  first  to 
entertain  these  peculiar  views  of  the  subject, 
and  may  be  considered  the  author  of  Animal 
Magnetism,  we  however  find  that  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Paracelsus,  the  mag-net  was  recom- 
mended as  a  very  good  external  remedy.  Some 
of  the  partisans  of  Paracelsus  employed  it  both 
externally  and  internally,  and  we  find  the  sub- 
ject particularly  attended  to,  experiments 
made,  and  cures  performed,  by  W.lliam  Gil- 
bert, Talbor,  Jean  Jacques  Wecker,  Peter  Borel- 
li,  Fr.  William  Klaerich,  Hollman,  Kacstner, 
Christopher  Weber.  John  Augustus  Philp  Ges- 
ner,  JJe  la  Condaminc,  Glaubrecht,  John  Daniel 
Reichel,  &c.  The  lively  sensation,  however, 
that  was  created  by  Mesmer3 s  cures,  was  more 
general  in  its  influence  than  that  caused  by 
others,  and  led  to  many  and  interesting  re- 
searches; those  of  Jean  Chr.  Unzer  were  to  a 
certain  extent  in  favour  of  the  new  method, 
whilst  those  of  J".  A.  Heinsius  were  directly  the 
reverse,  or  opposed  to  it. 

It  was  in  1773,  that  Anthony  Mesmer  com- 
menced his  investigations  and  experiments 
with  the  artificial  loadstone,  as  a  means  of  cure 
in  different  nervous  diseases.  But  already, 
even  at  this  period,  he  began  to  accord  to,  or 
invest  all  nature  with  the  magnetic  power: 


he  regarded  it  as  the  cause  of  the  general  co 
hesion  of  all  bodies,  and  of  the  gravitation  of 
the  celestial  bodies  towards  one  another:  he 
considered  it  as  the  bond  of  union  between  all 
terrestrial  boelics,  and  particularly  of  that  of 
man  with  the  infinite  masses  which  move  in  the 
incommensurable  spaces  of  the  heavens.  Ac- 
coreling  to  his  opinion,  the  fluid  which  consti- 
tutes the  substance  of  this  power  is  the  same 
as  electricity:  it  is  accumulated  like  this  last, 
in  the  human  body,  and  Mesmer  pretended 
from  that  to  be  able  to  magnetise  all  that  he 
touched  in  a  certain  way.  He  believed,  even 
from  that  time,  that  he  could,  by  his  will  alone, 
anel  without  the  least  contact,  produce  in  pa- 
tients, effects  perfectly  similar  to  those  de- 
termined by  the  artificial  loadstone. 

He  also  thought  he  remarked,  that  the  rc- 
ceptivity  for  animal  magnetism  originates  sole- 
ly with  the  disease,  and  disappears  simultane- 
ously with  it.  He  therefore  sought  to  excite 
in  the  diseased  microcosm,  a  flux  and  reflux 
analogous  to  those  of  the  ocean,  in  order 
thereby  to  give  rise  to  the  salutary  effects  he 
desired  to  produce. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  this  theory 
differs  in  nothing  from  that  laid  down  by  the 
theosophists  of  the  first  ages  of  the  christian 
era;  but  more  especially  those  of  the  17th,  and 
amongst  others,  Robert  Fludd,  Sebastian 
Wirdig,  Valentine  Greatrake,  Kenelm  Digby, 
and  William  Maxwell.  The  enemies  of  ani- 
mal magnetism  all  reproached  it  with  this 
wrant  of  novelty. 

(~To  be  continued.  J 


PHHEXOLOGY. 

A  question  on  the  subject  of  Phre- 
nology will  be  found  in  the  first  number 
of  this  paper — we  confide  in  some  of  our 
friends  of  the  Phrenological  Society  to 
reply  to  it-  In  the  mean  time,  a  few 
hasty  observations  are  here  introduced, 
with,  the  view  of  claiming  some  respect 
for  opinions,  which  have  the  sanction  of 
centuries  in  their  favour. 

By  this  term  may  be  understood  the  doc- 
trine of  the  respective  location  of  the  fa- 
culties, &c,  of  the  mind,  in  the  brain.  Al- 
though the  opinion  has  been  more  fully  ad- 
vanced by  Gall  and  others,  within  the  compass 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  by  no  means 
new,  as  some  have  imagined.  Now,  if  we  can 
point  out  the  antiquity  of  this  doctrine,  it  is 
probable  it  may  serve  to  moderate  the  sar- 
casms that  have  been  poured  out  upon  it,  too 
frequently,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  by  those 
who  have  never  given  it  a  moment  of  serious 
reflection;  but  who,  concentrating  within 
the  little  word  Ego,  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
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think  they  can  overthrow  by  their  simple  dic- 
tum, that,  which  the  more  it  is  looked   into, 
the  more  it  is  accredited.     It  will  satisfy  such 
persons,  perhaps,  to  find  Solomon's  assertion, 
«'  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  will 
even  apply  to  our  views  of  Phrenology.    J. 
Heurnius,a  medical  writer  of  some  note,  in  his 
work  entitled,  "  De  morbis  qui  in  singulis  par- 
ti bus  humani  capitis  insidere  consueverunt," 
1594,  Cap.  10,  p.  100,  speaking  of  phrenitis,  and 
its  various  forms,   adds    "  Secundo   differunt 
phrenitides,  loco  affecto:  nam  vel  totum  cere- 
brum, vel  ejus  pars  occupata  est.   Si  pars  cere- 
bri, ea  erit  antica,  postica,  vel  media. — Scio  hie 
disputari,  utrura principes  facilitates  capitis,  sedes 
in  cerebro  habeant  varias,  necne,  &c." — Hence 
we  perceive  from  this,  that  it  was  then  main- 
tained in  the  schools.     It  is,  however,  so  rea- 
sonable an  opinion,  that  it  will   not  be  a  sub- 
ject of  wonder  to  many,  that  centuries  before 
this,   the    same  ideas  found  place;  and  that 
Galen,  the  most  learned  and  illustrious  physi- 
cian of  his  time,  (between  one  and  two  hundred 
years  of  the  Christian  era)  should  promulgate 
similar   sentiments.     See  first  book   of  Pror- 
rhetics,  aph.  27, — and  in  his  fourth  book,  de 
locis  affectis,  he  says,  that  when  the  brain  is  af- 
fected, apud  anticos  ventres  suos  laedi  imagina- 
tionem:  sin  illimedios  secum  ventriculos  trahant, 
perverti    et    cogitutionem.     He    also    inquires 
elsewhere,  why  phrenitis  has  such  a  variety  of 
symptoms,  and  why,  at  one  time,  the  imagina- 
tion, and  at  another,  thought  or  memory,  shall 
be  defective.     "  Hoc  evenit  (says  he)  ex  hu- 
moris  raptu  ab  una  in  aliam  cerebri  partem; 
itaque  hoc  fieri  ex  variarum  cerebri  mansio- 
num  irritatione,  et  alteratione  prsegrandi,  unde 
successiva    opera   ^avrajT/jca,     nytuovum,    & 
/tAVH/uovivrix.*,  i-  e.  facultatum  apprehendendi, 
judicandi,  et  memorandi." — See  Heurnius,  loc. 
cit. — Further  on,  we  find,  "  Si  principes  facul- 
tates  qu<e  in  cerebro  habitant,  varias  mansi- 
ones  occupant,  igitur  unus  idemque  homo  po- 
tent  ingeniosus  esse,  vique  imaginandi  ex- 
cellere,    et   etiam   memorandi   potentia  alios 
anteire:    at  plerumque  ingeniosi  immemores 
sunt:    quin  non  raro  memoria  valide  exsplen- 
descente,  torpescit  imaginatio,"  he. — We  need 
not  enlarge,  our  object  being  merely  to  prove 
the  present  doctrine  by  no  means  to  be  a  new 
thing.  We  see,  however,  from  the  last  quoted 
sentence,  that  the  idea  of  a  due  olevelopeiuent 
of  the  requisite  organs  had  not  occurred  to  the 
authors  quoted. — Nevertheless,  we  have  now 
before  us  a  Latin  work  still  older  than  Heur- 
nius, printed  in   1508 — entitled  "  Margarita 
Philosophical — a  kind   of  Encyclopedia,   in 
twelve  books  of  dialogues  between  a  master 
and  scholar,  commencing  with  the  rudiments 
of  grammar,  and  going  through  the  arts  and 
sciences; — amongst  other  subjects,  the  mind 
is   considered;    and   a   curious    engraving   is 
given  of  the  human  head,  on  which  are  de- 
picted, according  to  the  present  plans,  the  lo- 


calities of  several  faculties,  &c. — "  Sensus  in- 
teriores  (says  the  master)  numero  quinque 
sunt,  viz.  Sensus  communis:  Imaginativa:  Es- 
timativa:  Fantasia,  que  etiam  imaginativa  dici 
solet:  et  memorativa,"  &c. — all  which  he  lo- 
cates in  three  assumed  ventricles. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  JEsculapian  Register. 

Among  the  questions  proposed  for  discus- 
sion in  your  paper,  is  one  of  no  small  moment 
to  mankind.  I  mean  that  which  refers  to  any 
certain  indication  of  death,  short  of  putrefac- 
tion, by  which  the  hazard  of  burying  alive  may 
be  avoided.  As  this  will  prove  of  no  common 
interest,  I  propose  to  give  proofs  of  persons 
coming  to  life  after  burial — some  of  whom  sur- 
vived many  years:  and  I  am  led  to  this,  because 
I  have  long  thought  our  relations  are  hurried 
to  the  grave,  on  most  occasions,  with  a  haste 
at  least  indecent,  if  not  dangerous.  To  check 
this  is  my  present  purpose. 

If  no  one  should  take  up  the  more  direct  an- 
swer to  your  question,  I  may  hereafter  venture, 
upon  it. 

Is  the  contemplation  of  a  deceased  friend 
so  very  shocking  that  we  must  thrust  him  from 
our  sight,  before  the  marks  of  death  are  in  any 
way  obvious? — On  many  occasions  it  seems 
but  an  apparent  slumber,  so  little  alteration  is 
effected.  Can  we  not  advantageously  trace  in 
those  remains,  a  faithful  portrait  of  what  we 
ourselves  must  shortly  be.'1 — The  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man,  says  Pope.  But  whether 
in  life  or  death,  he  has  not  told  us.  If  for  the 
present  state,  such  study  is  alone  intended, 
perhaps  the  former  is  its  proper  page;  but  if 
eternity  is  had  in  view,  we  must  believe  the 
latter  more  effective. 

The  celebrated  Winslcw,  about  eighty  years 
ago,  maintained  a  Theme,  in  which  he  asks  if 
surgical  experiments  are  more  fitted  than  any 
others,  to  discover  the  least  uncertain  signs  of 
dubious  death; — he  says  he  had  repeatedly  seen 
instances  in  which  the  marks  of  death  are  ex- 
tremely uncertain;  and  produces  several  in- 
stances of  persons  who  were  thought  dead,  and 
as  such  buried,  who,  nevertheless,  were  found 
to  have  been  alive — from  this  work,  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  as  most  remarkable,  are  stated: 

John  Duns,  surnamed  Scotus,*  the  Subtile 
Doc.or,  had  the  misfortune  of  being  buried 
alive  at  Cologne;  and  when,  after  some  time 
his  tomb  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
gnawed  his  arm.  The  same  is  related  of  the 
emperor  Zeno,  whose  reiterated  cries  were 
heard  by  those  who  watched  him,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tomb.  Lancisci,  the  celebrated 
physician  of  Pope  Clement  11th.,  relates  that 
at  Rome  he  knew  a  person  of  distinction  then 

*  See  something  relative  to  this  learned  man 
in  Grey's  notes  to  Hudibras,  vol.  1,  cant.  ls 
verse  153. 
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alive,  who  was  restored  to  animation  whilst  his 
funeral  service  was  performing"  in  the  chnrch. 
Zacchias,  anotlnr  celebrated  Roman  physi- 
cian, says,  that  in  the  hospital  du  S.  Esprit,  a 
young'  man  being1  attacked  with  the  plague, 
fell  into  so  complete  a  trance  as  to  bethought 
quite  dead.  Whilst  conveying1  his  body  with 
many  others  across  the  Tiber,  he  gave  some 
signs  of  life;  he  was  tarried  hack  to  the  hos- 
pital and  recovered.  Two  days  afterwards  he 
fell  into  a  similar  trance,  and  was  considered 
as  certainly  dead.  He  was  placed  with  others 
for  burial,  but  again  recovered,  and  was  living 
when  Zacchias  wrote. 

fTo  be  cont  nued.J 


QUESTION'S,     CONTIXUEll. 

In  reply  to  queries  addressed  to  us 
upon  the  subject,  we  inform  our  friends 
and  readers  in  general,  that  it  not  only 
enters  into  our  plan,  but  we  shall  be  hap- 
py to  receive  short  histories  of  interest- 
ing cases,  accounts  of  operations,  and 
notices  of  any  thing  connected  directly 
or  remotely  with  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, or  tending  to  advance  the  interests 
of  science.  We  shall,  therefore,  feel 
obliged  to  those  of  our  friends  connected 
in  any  way  with  public  institutions,  who 
will  communicate  for  the  Register  any 
occurrences  which  will  interest  its  rea- 
ders. 

The  Register  will  also  be  open  to  que- 
ries, facts,  or  even  speculations,  (if  not 
too  visionary  or  lengthy,)  connected  with 
the  subjects  of  ISatural  History,  Compa- 
rative Anatomy,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Pharmacy,  and  all  such  collateral  branch- 
es. And,  in  particular,  we  shall  always 
give  a  ready  insertion  to  experiments 
connected  with  the  interesting  and  curi- 
ous,  but  often  intricate  and  mysterious, 
subject  of  Physiology. 

We  trust,  too,  that  those  questions 
which  will  from  time  to  time  be  found  in 
our  columns,  will  meet  with"  due  atten- 
tion, and  receive  a  ready  answer.  "  J\on 
omnia  possumus  omnes;''  and  what  one  is 
ignorant  of,  or  imperfectly  acquainted 
with,  may  thus  be  supplied  from  the  re- 
sources of  another.  Inquiry  also  will 
thus  be  awakened,  and  ingenuity  exer- 
cised, as  well  as  information  diffused. 

X.  will  perceive, that  the  above  remarks 
render  the  exordium  to  his  question  un- 


necessary, and  we  have  therefore  omitted 
it.  and  merely  inserted  the  question  it- 
self. Ed. 

7.  Is  there  any  rational  or  plausible  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  Rumination  in  animals? 
What  purpose  does  it  answer,  which  could  not 
be  effected  without  it — Is  it  necessary  to  the 
animal — and  what  is  known  upon  the  subject. 

We  woidd  not  be  understood  as  doubting 
for  a  moment  the  utility  and  necessity  of  this 
process,  or  the  perfection  of  wisdom  displayed 
in  all  created  nuturt,  but  we  ask  how  far  has 
mortal  eye  penetrated  this  mystery.  X. 

Mkssrs.  Editors, — As  you  propose  making 
your  Register  a  vehicle  for  questions  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  the 
following,  to  which  1  shall  he  happy  to  receive 
a  satisfactory  answer.  It  is  not,  to  be  sure, 
strictly  medical,  but  you  will  perceive  it  has  a 
bearing  upon  some  of  the  organs  or  vehicles 
of  medical  information. 

8.  What  is  a  Journal?  I  ask,  for  I  hear  of 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  aye,  annual 
journals.  Formerly,  the  word  was  restricted 
to  the  first,  and  gave  an  account  of  things  that 
happened  from  day  to  day — a  quotidian  affair, 
— a  diary, — but  modern  improvement  has  won- 
derfully extended  its  signification,  and  conse- 
quently its  sphere  of  utility.  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  cannot  agree  with  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
says,  the  proprietors,  editors,  &c,  of  these 
things  are  all  Hibernians,  and  therefore,  until 
some  of  your  learned  and  ingenious  corres- 
pondents will  afford  me  a  more  rational  ex- 
planation, I  must  conclude  that  custom,  by  its 
sanction  and  support,  has  triumphed  over  de~ 
rivation.  D. 

9.  How  much  sleep  is  absolutely  essential 
to  a  state  of  health?  and  can  examples  be  ad- 
duced of  excellent  health,  with  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  sleep? 

10.  Whether  does  fatigue  of  the  mind  or  of 
the  body  require  the  greatest  proportion  of 
sleep  to  remove  it? 

11.  If  six  hours  sleep  is  all  that  is  absolutely 
requisite  to  health,  what  portion  of  a  man's 
life,  who  arrives  to  three  score  years  and  ten, 
is  actually  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

%*  A  comparative  estimate,  in  a  tabular 
form,  from  one  minute  up  to  six  hours,  (we 
presume  few  lose  more  by  extra  sleep  than  six 
hours  per  day)  would  afford  a  striking1  answer 
to  the  above  question;  will  some  friend  take 
this  trouble  off  our  hands? 

12.  In  looking  over  the  first  number  of  your 
Register,  1  find  that  questions  proposed  will  be 
admitted.  I  am  induced,  if  the  subject  is  with- 
in the  bounds  you  have  chosen,  to  request  some 
short  information  respecting  Vampyres.  I  have 
lately  read  the  poem  by  Lord  Byron  under  this 
title,  and  have  some  curiosity  to  know  what  is 
the  foundation  of  that  work;  and  if  the  human 
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mind,  amidst  its  numerous  aberrations,  has  re- 
ally ever  stumbled  on  so  extraordinary  a  belief. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Msculapian  Register. 

GxxTLEMsy, — The  word  Physician,  in  Eng- 
lish, is  synonimcus  with  that  of  Doctor  in  Me- 
dicine. How  is  it  that  the  term  is  so  very  dif- 
ferently applied  among-  the  French,  as  to  refer 
to  a  natural  philosopher  only? 

Having  lately  heard  this  question  proposed, 
without  a  satisfactory  reply  to  it,  1  was  led  to 
reflect  on  it;  and  although  it  may  not  be  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  subject,  I  will 
nevertheless  state  my  ideas,  hoping  they  may 
lead  to  something  more  perfect,  from  some  of 
your  readers. 

In  the  course  of  my  researches,  I  met  with 
the  following,  under  the  head  of  "  The  charac- 
ter of  a  physician."— "  Physician  is  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  Greek  word  $v<rt*os  ,  which  is  in- 
terpreted, one  that  understandeth  or  search- 
eth  out  the  cause  of  natural  things,  or  a  phi- 
losopher, a  lover  of  learning  and  wisdom. — 
Again,  if  we  consider  the  meaning  of  medicus, 
which  is  the  common  Latin  word  for  a  physi- 
cian, we  find  it  comes  from  medeor,  to  heal, 
remedy,  cure,  help  and  succour. 

"  By  the  first  derivation  and  name,  we  are 
directed  to  the  means,  and  b)r  the  second,  to 
the  end  of  his  profession.  Therefore,  no  man 
can  ever  deserve  the  title  of  physician,  but  he 
\rho  is  both  a  philosopher  or  naturalist,  and  a 
healer.  And,  consequently,  he  ought  not  to  be 
a  man  of  pleasure,  nor  idle,  much  less  ignorant; 
but  a  great  reader,  to  know  what  has  been  for- 
merly done  in  such  and  such  cases;  a  great 
observer  of  cases  in  his  own  time,  an  exquisite 
anatomist,  a  curious  simpler,  an  industrious 
chymist,  and  well  versed  in  the  art  of  mixtures. 
In  short,  he  ought  to  be  a  good  philosopher, 
and  of  sound  judgment,  to  compare  things  with 
things,  and  thence  to  draw  rational  infer- 
ences, to  be  applied  to  different  constitutions 
and  diseases." 

I  take  the  above  to  be  a  pretty  fair  state- 
ment of  the  difference  of  the  two  terms,  and 
of  the  respective  characters  to  which  they  are 
applied.  If  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
French  are  much  more  precise  in  their  terms; 
— and  that  a  reformation  in  this  respect  would 
be  very  proper  in  our  language.  Physique  in 
French,  means  natural  philosophy  or  physics; 
and  by  one  word,  implies  what  we  employ 
two  to  explain.  The  medecin  of  the  French, 
is  our  physician,  which  last  is  by  no  means  ex- 
planatory of  the  fact;  and  although  sanctioned 
by  custom,  it  might  not  be  improper  to  begin 
to  call  things  by  their  right  names. 

The  custom  of  carrying  the  children  on  the 
back  has  been  referred  to,  in  order  to  explain 
the  flat  nose  and  swoln  lips  of  the  negro.     In 


the  violent  motions  required  in  their  hard  la- 
bour, as  in  beating  or  pounding  millet,  &c,  the 
face  of  the  young  one  is  said  to  be  constantly 
thumping  against  the  back  of  the  mother. 
This  account  is  seriously  quoted  by  Blumen- 
bach. — Lawrence* s  Physiology. 


ON  SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTIOH. 

Account  of  a  spontaneous  Inflammation,  which 
happened  at  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire.* 

In  the  latter  end  of  July,  1794,  a  bale  of  can- 
dle-wick yarn,  made  from  hemp,  in  imitation 
of  cotton  yarn,  was  brought  to  Spalding,  from 
Birmingham;  it  came  by  inland  navigation  to 
the  Trent,  was  shipped  at  Gainsborough  for 
Boston,  and  unloaded  there  into  a  Spalding 
lighter;  so  that  it  could  not  have  been  less  than 
a  month  upon  its  passage. 

When  examined,  it  was  found  to  be  so  much 
soaked  with  oil,  resembling  in  smell  rape-oil, 
that,  instead  of  1201b.  the  net  weight  of  the 
yarn,  it  weighed  1501b  or  thereabouts;  but  no 
probable  guessf  could  be  made  of  the  time 
when  the  accident  by  which  the  oil  had  fallen 
upon  it,  happened. 

It  was  placed  in  a  warehouse  at  Spalding, 
where  it  remained  about  three  weeks;  during 
the  whole  of  which  time,  a  journeyman  of  the 
shop  it  belonged  to,  and  an  apprentice,  passed 
every  night  close  to  it  in  their  way  to  bed,  but 
they  never  observed  any  smell  issuing  from  it, 
though  they  once,  during-  the  latter  part  of  the 
time,  assisted  in  removing  it  to  some  distance 
from  the  place  in  which  it  had  stood. 

On  Saturday,  the  16th  of  August,  the  day 
after  it  had  been  removed,  a  smell  of  fire  was 
observed  in  the  house,  but  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  this  smell  issued  from  the  bale, 
as  the  journeyman  and  apprentice  passed  it  at 
night  as  usual,  and  on  the  next  night  also; 
when,  on  account  of  the  day  being  Sunday, 
the  warehouse  had  remained  shut  the  whole 
day  without  any  unusual  smell  being  observed, 
though  on  Sunday  night  the  journeyman  acci- 
dentally stumbled  upon  it. 

*  Repert.  of  Arts  &  Manufactures,  vol.  3.  p.  19. 

f  This  is,  we  believe,  a  word  which  the  Eng- 
lish consider  as  characteristic  of  the  American 
phraseology,  and  which  has  consequently  been 
the  subject  of  their  ill-timed  ridicule.  They 
will,  however,  now  scarcely  dispute  its  pro- 
priety, since  it  is  employed,  not  only  by  the 
above'  writer,  but  by  one  of  their  country- 
men, who  is  regarded  amongst  the  chastest 
writers  of  their  language;  we  mean  the  cele- 
brated Sir  "William  Jones. — See  Asiatic  Ke- 
searches,  vol.  1.  p.  4.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
English  will,  before  many  years,  admit  their 
language  to  be  employed  with  as  much  pro- 
priety in  America,  as  amongst  themselves. 

Ed. 
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At  three  o'clock  the  next  morning-,  however, 
both  were  awakened  by  a  smoke  of  a  very  suf- 
focating" smell;  they  immediately  rose,  and  in- 
stantly saw,  on  Opening  the  warehouse  door, 
that  the  bale  was  on  lire,  and  glowing;  fortu- 
nately, the  warehouse  was  above  stairs,  and 
the  bale  lay  near  the  door  by  which  the  goods 
are  taken  in,  so  that  it  was  easily  thrust  out 
into  the  street,  where  it  instantly  blazed  with 
such  fury  as  to  damage  the  paint  over  the  door 
of  the  house  near  which  it  lay;  it  would  proba- 
bly have  set  fire  to  the  wood-work,  had  not 
water  been  at  hand,  with  which  it  was  quench- 
ed, when  four  stone  only  of  the  yarn  were 
consumed. 

Account  of  a  Spontaneous  Inflammation  which 
happened  in  India;  by  Isaac  Humphries, 
Esa.* 

On  going  into  the  arsenal  a  few  mornings 
since,  I  found  my  friend  Mr.  Golding,  the  com- 
missary of  stores,  under  the  greatest  uneasi- 
ness, in  consequence  of  an  accident  which  had 
happened  the  preceding  night.  A  bottle  of 
linseed-oil  had  been  left  on  a  table,  close  to 
which  a  chest  stood  which  contained  some 
coarse  cotton  cloth;  in  the  course  of  the  night 
the  bottle  of  oil  was  thrown  down,  and  broken 
on  the  chest,  (by  rats,  most  probably,)  and 
part  of  the  oil  ran  into  the  chest,  and  on  the 
cloth.  When  the  chest  was  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  cloth  was  found  in  a  very  strong  de- 
gree of  heat,  and  partly  reduced  to  tinder, 
and  the  wood  of  the  box  discoloured,  as  from 
burning.  After  a  most  minute  examination, 
no  appearance  of  any  other  inflammable  sub- 
stance could  be  found,  and  how  the  cloth  could 
have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  found,  no  one  could  even  conjecture. 
The  idea  which  occurred,  and  which  made 
Mr.  Golding  so  uneasy,  was  that  of  an  attempt 
to  burn  the  arsenal.  Thus  matters  were  when 
I  joined  him,  and  when  he  told  me  the  story, 
and  showed  me  the  remainder  of  the  cloth. 
It  luckily  happened  that,  in  some  chemical 
amusements,  I  had  occasion  to  consult  Hop- 
son's  Chemistry  a  very  few  days  before,  and 
met  with  a  passage  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject, (p.  629,)  which  I  read  with  a  determina- 
tion to  pursue  the  experiment  at  some  future 
period,  but  had  neglected  to  do  so.  The  mo- 
ment I  saw  the  cloth,  the  similarity  of  circum- 
stances struck  me  so  forcibly,  that  I  sent  for 
the  book  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  Golding,  who 
agreed  with  me  that  it  appeared  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  accident;  however,  to  convince 
ourselves,  we  took  a  piece  of  the  same  kind 
of  cloth,  wetted  it  with  linseed-oil,  and  put  it 
into  a  box,  which  was  locked  and  carried  to 
his  quarters.  In  about  three  hours  the  box 
began  to  smoke,  when,  on  opening  it,  the 
cloth  was  found  exactly  in  the  same  condition 

*  Reptrt,  of  Arts  and  Manuf.  vol  3.  p.  21. 


as  that  which  had  given  us  so  much  uneasiness 
in  the  morning;  an  i,  on  opening  the  cloih  and 
admitting  the  external  air,  it  burst  into  fire. 
This  was  Bufficu  ntl)  convincing;  however,  to 
make  it  more  certain,  the  experiment  was 
three  times  tried,  and  with  the  same   success. 

OCj*  We  are  requested  to  ask  whoever  it 
may  concern,  by  what  authority  the  public 
stairs,  running  from  J- rout  to  Water  Street, 
are  in  several  places  shut  up — and  have  been 
so  for  a  great  length  of  time. — It  was  very 
proper  during  the  yellow  fever;  but  what  has 
called  for  its  continuance?  If  this  is  not  soon 
obviated,  what  is  public  property  will  probably 
soon  be  claimed  as  private.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  by  some  entering  wedge  like  the 
present,  the  citizens  have  been  deprived  of 
that  beautiful  esplanade  and  fine  prospect, 
which  William  Penn  contemplated  in  the 
original  plan  of  Philadelphia,  by  allowing  of 
buildings  on  the  West  side  of  Front  Street 
only; — and  although  the  measure  proposed 
some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Beck,  seems  at  pre- 
sent slumbering;  we  would  hope  that  a  plan 
adapted  both  to  beautify  and  improve  the 
city,  may  still  be  carried  into  operation  with- 
in a  few  years. 

It  was  proposed,  a  short  time  since,  in  a  com- 
pany where  I  was  present,  how  it  invariably 
happened  that  the  public  was  always  worse 
attended  to  than  individuals;  that  is,  the 
whole  is  worse  off  than  the  part.  On  proof 
being  demanded,  it  was  stated,  as  it  respects 
many  of  our  public  squares,  &c,  that  not  one 
inch  more  is  paved,  than  is  strictly  called  for 
by  law,  and  that  although  the  buildings  or  rail- 
ings are  carried  many  feet  back,  there  is  no- 
thing but  dirt  intervening,  wet  and  disagreeable 
after  rain,  and  usually  cut  up  more  or  less,  as 
play  places  for  idle  boys. — Washington  Square 
was  given  in  illustration,  and  Franklin  Square 
and  the  Almshouse  were  said  to  answer  the 
same  description.  In  winter,  it  was  said,  these 
squares  are  never  cleared  of  the  snow  which 
falls  upon  the  paths,  but  the  citizens  walk  in 
slush  and  wet,  to  the  manifest  peril  of  their 
health;  and  the  wooden  railings  are  allowed  to 
be  cut,  to  be  disfigured  with  dirt  and  paint,  &c. 
without  any  attempt  to  punish  those  who  thus 
injure  the  public  propert}*,  &c. — The  public 
walks,  as  the  State-house  yard,  are  made  places 
of  mere  disorderly  amusement  and  idle  resort; 
preventing  their  real  intention,  (that  of  afford- 
ing a  pleasant  walk  for  the  inhabitants,)  being 
carried  into  effect,  and  thus  actually  becoming 
nuisances  to  those  who  live  in  their  vicinity. 
If  these  things  are  so,  is  there  no  restrictive 
power  to  prevent  the  evil;  or  must  we  still  see 
those  places  thus  misused,  which  all  are  in- 
terested in  maintaining  in  that  beauty,  which 
has  cost  so  much  to  create.  Alpha. 
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djr'  At  this  season  of  the  year,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  see  the  gutters  running"  daily 
with  fresh  streams  of  water  from  our  public 
and  private  hydrants,  than  to  observe  the 
green  and  dirty  puddles,  produced  by  stag- 
nant and  putrefying  remains  of  kitchens 
thrown  into  them.  So  slight  is  the  descent 
of  water  in  some  places,  that  it  requires  every 
adventitious  aid,  to  prevent  putrefaction,  now, 
when  its  occurrence  is  most  to  be  dreaded. 


MEDICAL  ETHICS. 

In  the  present  number,  we  present  to 
our  readers  the  first  of  a  series  of  extracts 
from  the  Medical  Ethics  of  Dr.  Percival. 
They  will  be  found  to  be  judicious,  sound, 
and  valuable  suggestions,  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  and  duties  of  physicians 
in  various  particulars.  Their  practical 
importance,  if  generally  attended  to, 
must  be  evidentupon  the  slightest  glance, 
and  we  feel  that  we  are  doing  a  service 
to  all  concerned,  in  rendering  their  dif- 
fusion more  general.  Ed. 

1 — Physicians  and  Surgeons  should  minister 
to  the  sick,  with  due  impressions  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  office;  reflecting  that  the 
ease,  the  health,  and  the  lives  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  depend  on  their  skill, 
attention,  and  fidelity.  They  should  study, 
also,  in  their  deportment,  so  to  unite  tender- 
ness with  steadiness,  and  condescension  with  au- 
thority, as  to  inspire  the  minds  of  their  patients 
with  gratitude,  respect,  and  confidence. 

2 — Every  case  committed  to  the  charge  of 
a  physician  or  surgeon,  should  be  treated  with 
attention,  steadin  ss,  and  humanity:  reasona- 
ble indulgence  should  be  granted  to  the  men- 
tal imbecility  and  caprices  of  the  sick.  Se- 
crecy and  delicacy,  when  required  by  peculi- 
ar circumstances,  should  be  strictly  observed; 
and  the  familiar  and  confidential  intercourse  to 
which  the  faculty  are  admitted  in  their  pro- 
fessional visits,  should  be  used  with  discre- 
tion, and  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to 
fidelity  and  honour. 

3. — The  strictest  temperance  should  be 
deemed  incumbent  on  the  faculty;  as  the  prac- 
tice both  of  physic  and  surgery  at  all  times  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  a  clear  and  vigorous  un- 
derstanding: and  on  emergencies,  for  which 
no  professional  man  should  be  unprepared,  a 
steady  hand,  an  acute  eye,  and  an  unclouded 
head  may  be  essential  to  the  well-being,  and 
even  to  the  life,  of  a  fellow  creature.  Philip 
of  Macedon,  reposed  with  entire  security  on 
the  vigilance  and  attention  of  his  general,  Par- 
menio.  In  his  hours  of  mirth  and  conviviality, 
he  was  wont  to  say,  "  Let  us  drink,  my  friends; 
we  may  do  it  with  safety,  for  Parmenio  ::^ver 
drinks!"    The  moral  of  this  story  is  sufficient- 


ly obvious,  when  applied  to  the  faculty;  but 
it  should  certainly  be  construed  with  great 
limitation  by  their  patients. 

4. — A  physician  should  not  be  forward  to 
make  gloomy  prognostications;  because  they 
savour  of  empiricism,  by  magnifying  the  im- 
portance of  his  services  in  the  treatment  or 
cure  of  the  disease.  But  he  should  not  fail, 
on  proper  occasions,  to  give  to  the  friends  of 
the  patient  timely  notice  of  danger,  when  it 
really  occurs,  and  even  to  the  patient  himself^ 
if  absolutely  necessary.  This  office,  however, 
is  so  peculiarly  alarming,  when  executed  by 
him,  that  it  ought  to  be  declined,  whenever  it 
can  be  assigned  to  any  other  person  of  suffi- 
cient judgment  and  delicacy.  For  the  physi- 
cian should  be  the  minister  of  hope  and  com- 
fort to  the  sick;  that,  by  such  cordials  to  the 
drooping  spirit,  he  may  smooth  the  bed  of 
death,  revive  expiring  life,  and  counteract  the 
depressing  influence  of  those  maladies,  which 
rob  the  philosopher  of  fortitude,  and  the  Chris- 
tian of  consolation. 


MEMORANDA. 

(tjf*  In  translating  accounts  of  measurement, 
descriptions,  &c.  from  the  French,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  proportion  of  the  French, 
foot  to  the  English  is  as  1.066  to  1.000.  Lu- 
dicrous mistakes  have  happened,  and  false  in- 
ferences drawn  from  inattention  to  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  Montreal  Gazette  contains  an  adver- 
tisement from  the  proprietors  of  the  Water 
Works  requesting  those  who  have  water  con- 
duits in  their  houses  to  use  the  necessarv  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  them  from  freezing,  "  and 
in  particular,  to  be  careful  that  horse  dung  be 
not  put  near  the  lead  pipes,  or  even  over  that 
part  of  the  ground  where  they  are  laid,  as  its  ef- 
fects will  immediately  corrode  and  destroy 
them." — From  a  Philadelphia  paper  of  Nov. 
1818. — Quere — Is  this  a  fact? 

A  family  in  London  was  made  very  sick 
from  eating  confectionary  coloured  with  ver- 
digris— sugar  of  lead,  &c.  for  beauty  and  tft 
facilitate  sale.  Too  much  of  our  own  con- 
fectionary is  the  vilest  trash,  and  unfit  for  any 
stomachs,  especially  of  children, 

A  species  of  Measles,  unusually  malignant,, 
called  the  Black  Measles,  is  now  prevailing-  ir 
New  England.  It  has  not  been  known  for4& 
years. — (q.uere?  what  are  these?) 

A  Deaf  Man. 
Vertiginosus,  inops,  surdus,  male  gratus  amicis, 
Non  campana  sonans,  tonitru  non  ah  Jove  m  issurn^ 
Quod  mage  mirandum,  saltern  si  credere  fas  est, 
Vix  clamosa  suas  mulierjam  percutit  aures. 
(A  translation  to  the  above  is  requested.) 
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A  lad  of  13  years  of  age,  residing  in  West- 
chester county,  New  York,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  chewing  lead  shot,  swallowed  some 
of  the  pieces,  and  was  made  seriously  sick  by 
the  poison.  After  a  severe  sickness  of  four 
days,  a  physician  was  called  to  see  him:  and 
by  the  application  of  very  active  means  for 
four  days  more,  he  succeeded  in  relieving 
him. 

The  Boston  Ccntinel  contains  a  caution 
against  using"  cheese  covered  loith  lead,  whether 
red  or  white,  as  both  are  poisonous;  and  re- 
lates several  instances  where  whole  families 
were  made  severely  sick  by  eating*  cheese 
overlaid  with  this  poisonous  substance.  In 
one  instance  a  dog-  which  eat  the  rind  was 
extremely  convulsed,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
died.  Physicians  have  pronounced  it  dan- 
gerous.— (Something-  similar  is  noticed  in  the 
Democratic  Press,  of  the  21st  inst.,  as  occur- 
ring* in  Frankfort. 

Deaths  in  N.  York  for  the  week  ending-  June 
19th,  63 — Consumption  13. — Dropsy  of  the 
head  6. — Croup  5. — Small  Fox — 11. 

In  Baltimore,  13  deaths  occurred  during-  the 
week  ending-  June  15th. 

Doctor  John  Edwards  Holbrook  was  on  the 
14th  inst.  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  Medical  School  of  S.   Carolina. 

1500  Cases  of  small  pox  occurred  in  New 
York  during  the  last  year. 

650  Persons  were  vaccinated  in  Providence 
at  the  town's  expense:  and  about  100  were 
vaccinated  gratuitously  by  Dr.  Fuller. 

The  Quarantine  reg-ulations  in  the  harbour 
of  Charleston  were  to  go  into  operation  June 
14th. 

Mr.  Abraham,  of  England,  extracts  particles 
of  iron  and  steel  from  the  eyes  of  those  work- 
ing in  dry  grinding,  by  the  application  of  a 
fine,  but  powerful  magnet. 

The  Quinsy,  in  its  most  malignant  form,  has 
lately  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Staunton, 
(Va.)  Several  children  have  died  of  it,  three 
in  one  family.  It  is  at  present  confined  to  a 
small  district. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  two  or  three  communica- 
tions in  answer  to  the  one  in  our  first  Number, 
relating  to  Hogs.  They  all  came  to  hand  af- 
ter the  matter  for  the  present  Number  was  ar- 
ranged.— As  they  are  chiefly  of  the  same 
character,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  select 
one  of  them,  which  we  shall  do  for  our  next. 

It  is  requested  that  any  communications  for 
the  Register  may  be  handed  to  us  by  Saturday 
evening  of  each  week,  as  the  paper  is  made 
up  on  the  Monday  following. 

*#*  In  the  report  of  diseases  entered  at  the 
Philadelphia  Dispensary,  in  the  last  Number 
of  the  Register,  under  the  head  of  Paralysis, 
the  figure  9  should  be  2. 


WKATHIH. 

An  unusual  quantity  of  rain  appears  to 
have  fallen  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  this 
spring,  accompanied,  in  many  places,  with 
storms,  hurricanes,  hail,  Sec. 

Heat  very  great  in  Boston,  New-York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Charles- 
ton, and  generally  throughout  the  Union  about 
the  5th  and  6th  of  June.  Almost  immediate- 
ly followed  by  cool,  rainy  weather.  At  Rich- 
mond, June  8th.  in  the  morning,  thermometer 
93°  in  shade;  in  afternoon  violent  thundergust, 
hail  of  an  enormous  size,  &,c. 

At  Montreal,  June  9,  heat  very  oppressive. 

A  few  days  since,  frost  appeared  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Poughkeepsie  New-York. 

State  of  the  Thermometer  at  New-York, — 
2  P.  M.  June,  13,  59°.— 14,  66°.— 15,  68°.— 
16,  70°.— 17,  67°.— 18,  73°.— 19,  76°. 

At  Chester  (N.  II.)  June  15,  there  was  a 
pretty  severe  frost. 

RAIN, 

Amount  monthly  (in  inches  and  hundredths) 
from  January  1820,  to  December,  1823.  By 
the  B'ard  of  H°alth,  Philadelphia. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1820 


-15.35 


1.20 
4.92 
1.93 
1.56 
11.37 
3.03 
1.61 


1821 


1 

4.15 
.60 
2.40 
5.37 
2.26 
2.03 
4.04 
5.95 
3.21 
4. 
2  63 


1822 


1.74 
3.40 
1.91 
2.89 
1.96 

.94 
6.36 

.69 
6.24 
1.60 
4.84 
1.35 


41.2       33.4      33.92       37.33 


1823 

2.67 
none 
5.07 
1.94 
2.89 
1.15 
5.53 
3.62 
3.23 
2.12 
2.08 
7.03 


%*  Notice. — It  is  intended  to  devote  the  last 
pag-e  of  each  paper  to  advertisements  of  Medi- 
cal books,  either  printed  or  in  the  press; — and 
also,  any  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
Druggist  and  Apothecary.  A  box  for  commu- 
nications, addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  JEs- 
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OX  THE  DANGER  OF  TOO  EARLY  BURIALS. 

No.  2. 

Other  examples  of  persons  buried  alive,  or 
about  to  be,  may  be  found  in  Winslow. 

Plutarch  relates,  that  a  man  having1  fallen 
from  a  height,  was  thought  to  be  dead,  with- 
out, however,  the  slightest  appearance  of  a 
wound.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  as  they  laid 
him  in  the  earth,  he  suddenly  came  to  himself. 
— And  Asclepiades  meeting  a  large  concourse 
of  people  following  a  person  to  the  grave  was 
allowed  to  see  him.  He  found  in  him  signs  of 
life,  and  by  appropriate  means,  immediately 
recovered  him,  and  restored  him  to  his  friends. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  persons, 
who,  having  been  buried,  have  afterwards  re- 
covered, aif^|pS'ed  in  perfect  health  a  long 
time.  In  p'ari&n'lar  we  are  told  of  a  woman 
of  Orleans,  buried  in  a  vault  with  a  ring  on  her 
finger,  which  could  not  be  taken  off  when 
placing  her  in  the  coffin.  The  following 
night,  a  servant,  attracted  by  this  ring,  opened 
the  tomb,  broke  the  coffin,  and  not  being  able 
to  draw  off  the  ring,  attempted  to  cut  off  the 
finger  of  the  woman,  who  cried  out,  and  thus 
put  him  to  flight.  She  then  divested  herself, 
as  well  as  she  could,  of  her  burial  clothes,  re- 
turned home,  and  survived  her  husband. 

M.   Bernard,    a  surgeon  at   Paris,    affirms, 

3 


that  being  with  his  father  at  the  parish  church 
of  Real,  they  drew  from  his  tomb,  alive  and 
breathing,  a  priest  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
who  had  been  interred  three  or  four  days,  and 
who  had  gnawed  his  hands  around  the  ligature 
that  bound  them  together.  He  died,  how- 
ever, almost  instantly  on  being  brought  into 
the  air. 

Many  persons  have  mentioned  the  wife  of  a 
Counsellor  of  Cologne,  who  having  been  bu- 
ried, in  1571,  with  a  valuable  ring,  the  grave- 
digger  opened  the  grave  the  following  night, 
in  order  to  steal  it.  But  the  good  woman 
seized  him,  and  forced  him  to  take  her  from 
her  coffin.  He  disengaged  himself  and  fled. 
She  then  went  home  and  knocked  at  the  door; 
thinking  it  was  her  ghost,  she  was  left  a  long 
time  at  the  door.  At  last  they  opened  it, 
warmed  her,  and  she  was  perfectly  restored, 
and  had  afterwards  three  sons,  all  clergymen. 

Francis  de  Cevile,  a  Norman  gentleman, 
was  captain  of  an  hundred  men  in  the  town  of 
Rouen,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Charles  IX., 
and  was  then  twenty-six  years  old.  At  the 
conclusion  of  an  attack,  he  was  wounded,  and 
fell  into  the  ditch;  some  pioneers  placed  him 
in  a  grave  with  another  body,  and  covered  it 
with  a  little  earth.  He  remained  there  from 
eleven  in  the  morning,  to  half  past  six  in  the 
evening,  when  his  servant  took  him  out.  Hat- 
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ing  observed  some  signs  of  life,  the  servant  put 
him  into  a  bed,  where  he  remained  five  days 
and  five  nights  without  speaking,  or  giving 
any  sign  of  sensation,  but  having  a  violent  fe- 
ver.— The  town  being  taken  by  assault,  the 
servants  of  an  officer  of  the  victorious  army, 
who  was  to  lodge  in  the  house,  threw  him  on  a 
straw  bed  in  a  back  room,  from  whence  his  bro- 
ther's enemies  pitched  him  through  a  window 
upon  a  heap  of  dung,  where  he  remained  in 
his  shirt  more  than  three  days.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  a  relation,  surprised  to  find  him 
alive,  sent  him  a  league  from  Rouen,  where  he 
was  attended,  and  finally  recovered. 

In  a  great  plague  that  ravaged  the  town  of 
Dijon,  in  1558,  a  woman  named  Nicole  Len- 
tillet,  being  considered  as  dead  from  the  dis- 
ease, was  thrown  into  a  large  ditch,  where  the 
dead  were  buried.  The  following  morning 
she  came  to  herself,  and  attempted  in  vain  to 
get  out  of  it;  but  her  weakness,  and  the 
weight  of  the  bodies  above  her,  prevented  it. 
In  this  horrible  situation  she  remained  four 
days,  when  she  was  drawn  out,  carried  home, 
and  perfectly  recovered. 

A  young  lady  of  Ausbourg,  having  fallen  in- 
to a  trance,  her  body  was  placed  in  a  deep 
vault,  without  being  covered  with  earth;  but 
the  entrance  was  closely  walled  up;  some 
years  afterwards,  a  member  of  the  same  family 
died.  The  vault  was  opened,  and  they  found 
the  body  of  the  young  lady  at  the  entrance, 
having  no  fingers  on  her  right  hand,  which 
she  had  devoured  in  despair. 

fTo  be  continued.  J 


VAMPTRISX. 

Gextlemev, — In  reply  to  your  twelfth  que- 
ry relating  to  Vampyres,  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  give  two  or  three  short  com- 
munications on  the  subject,  extracted  from 
a  work  of  the  Rev.  Aug.  Calmet,  entitled, 
**  Dissertations  sur  les  apparitions  des  anges, 
des  Demons  et  des  Esprits.  Et  sur  les  Revenans 
et  Vampires,  de  Hongrie,  de  Boheme,  de 
Moravie  et  de  Silesie."  To  those  who  know 
that  gentleman  as  author  of  the  celebrated 
Diet,  of  the  Bible,  the  relation  he  gives  will  be 
confided  in,  as  in  no  way  exaggerated  beyond 
the  actual  statements  he  received. 

Speaking  of  the  apparitions  or  ghosts  which 
were  so  common,  formerly,  in  Moravia,  he  says, 
"  I  was  told  by  the  late  M.  de  Vassimont, 
Counsellor,  &c,  that  having  been  sent  into 
Moravia  by  his  late  royal  highness,  Leopold 
I.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  on  business  of  his  bro- 
ther, Prince  Charles.  Bishop  of  Olmutz  and 
Osnabruch,  he  was  informed  by  public  report, 
that  it  was  common  in  that  country  to  see  men 
some  time  deceased,  appear  in  pompany,  and 
sit  down  at  table  with  persons  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, without  speaking;  but  nodding  to 


some  one,  who  infallibly  died  within  a  few  days. 
The  fact  was  confirmed  to  him  by  many,  and 
by  an  old  curate  among  others,  who  3aid  he 
had  witnessed  it  more  than  once. 

The  bishops  and  priests  of  the  country  con- 
sulted Rome  respecting  this  extraordinary 
fact,  but  no  answer  was  returned,  because  it 
was  apparently  considered  as  the  mere  result 
of  popular  imagination.  They  afterwards  con- 
cluded to  dis-inter  those  who  thus  returned, 
and  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy,  their  bodies. 
After  which,  said  the  good  priest,  they  were 
delivered  from  the  importunity  of  these  spec- 
tres, which  are  now  much  less  frequent  than 
formerly." 

"  These  apparitions  gave  rise  to  a  little 
treatise,  entitled,  Magia  posthuma,  by  Charles 
Ferdinand  de  Schertz.  The  author  relates, 
that  in  a  certain  village,  a  woman  dying,  was 
buried  as  usual,  with  all  the  necessary  rites. 
Four  days  after  her  death,  the  inhabitants 
heard  a  great  noise  and  tumult,  and  saw  a 
spectre,  that  appeared  sometimes  as  a  dog, 
sometimes  as  a  man,  not  to  one  person,  but 
to  many,  and  giving  them  severe  pain,  squeez- 
ing their  throats,  and  pressing  on  their  sto- 
machs, nearly  to  suffocation.  It  bruised  al- 
most every  part  of  them,  and  reduced  them  to 
such  a  state  of  debility,  that  they  became  pale 
and  emaciated.  It  even  attacked  animals,  the 
cows  being  found  thrown  down  and  half  dead; 
sometimes  it  tied  them  together  by  their  tails. 
They  expressed  the  pain  they  felt  by  their 
bellowing.  Horses  were  seen  overpowered 
with  fatigue,  in  profuse  sweats,  heated,  out  of 
breath,  and  foaming,  as  after  a  long  and  pain- 
ful race.  These  disasters  continued  several 
months. 

The  author  mentioned,  examined  the  affair 
as  a  lawyer,  and  reasons  much  respecting  it,  and 
asks,  supposing*  these  vexations  and  misfor- 
tunes arise  from  the  person  suspected,  whether 
we  can  burn  her,  as  is  done  to  the  bodies  of 
other  apparitions  who  injure  the  living.  He 
relates  several  similar  instances,  and  the 
evils  ensuing.  A  shepherd  of  the  village  of 
Blow,  appeared  for  some  time,  and  called  cer- 
tain persons,  who  died  within  eight  days. 
The  peasants  dug  up  the  body  of  the  shep- 
herd, and  fastened  it  to  the  ground  by  driving 
a  stake  through  it.  In  this  situation  the  man 
laughed  at  them,  and  told  them  they  were  very 
good  to  give  him  a  club  to  keep  off  the  dogs. 
The  same  night  he  arose  and  frightened  num- 
bers by  his  appearance,  strangling  more  than 
he  had  before  done.  They  then  delivered 
him  over  to  the  executioner,  who  placed  him 
on  a  cart  to  carry  him  out  of  the  village  and 
burn  him.  The  corpse  screamed  most  furious- 
ly, shook  his  feet  and  hands  as  if  alive,  and 
when  they  thrust  stakes  again  through  him,  he 
roared  loudly,  and  discharged  large  quantities 
of  florid  blood.  At  length  they  burned  him,  and 
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an  end  was  put  to  his  appearance  and  his  in- 
festations. 

Similar  measures  were  pursued  in  other 
places,  where  these  spectres  appeared; — 
when  taken  up,  they  look  florid,  their  limbs 
were  supple  and  uncorrupted,  yet  smelling" 
very  offensively.  The  author  quotes  different 
writers,  who  attest  to  what  he  says  of  these 
spectres,  which  still  appear,  he  tells  us,  fre- 
quently in  the  mountains  of  Silesia  and  Mora- 
via. They  are  seen  by  day  and  night,  and  things 
that  belonged  to  them  are  perceived  to  move 
and  change  place,  without  being  visibly 
touched.  The  only  remedy  is  to  cut  off  the 
head,  and  burn  the  body  of  those  thus  re- 
turning." 

C  To  be  continued.  J 

ON  SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION. 

No.  3. 
Count  Morozzo  has  given  in  the  Mem. 
of  the  Turin  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, an  account  of  a  violent  explosion 
which  happened  in  a  flour  warehouse. 
Although  extremely  interesting,  yet  as  it 
is  not  absolutely  a  case  of  Spontaneous 
Combustion,  we  shall  omit  the  particu- 
lars, and  confine  ourselves  to  some  ob- 
servations on  Spontaneous  Combustion, 
with  which  the  Count  terminates  his  pa- 
per. Ed. 

After  having  described  (says  the  Count)  this 
singular  event,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  collect  to- 
gether, in  this  place,all  the  known  facts  respect- 
ing spontaneous  inflammations  produced  by 
different  substances.  A  circumstantial  account 
of  these  phenomena  cannot  but  be  very  inter- 
esting to  those  concerned  in  government;  not 
only  as  it  may  tend  to  prevent  the  unhappy  acci- 
dents which  result  from  them,  but  also  as  it  may 
sometimes  hinder  the  suspicion  and  persecu- 
tion of  innocent  persons,  on  account  of  events 
which  are  produced  merely  by  natural  causes. 

I  shall  not  mention  the  inflammations  caused 
by  lightning,  by  subterraneous  fires,  and  by 
other  meteors:  they  are  not  of  the  nature  of 
those  of  which  I  mean  to  speak,  but  I  shall 
not  pass  over  in  silence  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustions of  human  bodies.  Though  events  of 
this  kind  are  very  rare,  yet  we  have  some  ex- 
amples of  them  recorded  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demies of  Paris  and  of  Copenhagen.  It  is  there 
Telated,  that  an  Italian  lady  (the  Countess 
Cornelia  Bandi)  was  entirely  reduced  to  ashes, 
except  her  legs:  that  an  English  women  called 
Grace  Pitt,  was  almost  entirely  consumed  by 
a  spontaneous  inflammation  of  her  viscera; 
and,  lastly,  that  a  priest  of  Bergamo  was  con- 
sumed in  the  same  manner.  These  spontaneous 
inflammations    have   been  attributed   to  the 


abuse  of  spirituous  liquors*  but,  though  the 
victims  of  intemperance  are  indeed  very  nu- 
merous, these  certainly  do  not  belong  to  that 
number. 

The  spontaneous  inflammation  of  essential 
oils,  and  that  of  some  fat  oils,  when  mixed 
with  nitrous  acid,  are  well  known  to  philoso- 
phers; so  also  is  that  of  powdered  charcoal 
with  the  same  acid;  (lately  discovered  by  M. 
Proust;)  and  those  of  phosphorus,  of  pyropho- 
rus  and  of  fulminating  gold.  These  substan- 
ces are  generally  to  be  found  only  in  the  la- 
boratories of  chemists,  who  are  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  precautions  which  it  is 
necessary  to  take,  to  prevent  the  unhappy  ac- 
cidents which  may  be  occasioned  by  them. 

The  conflagration  of  a  frigate,  belonging  to 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  in  the  harbour  of  Cron- 
stadt,  on  board  of  which  there  had  been  no 
fire,  shows  that  lamp-black,  by  being  moist- 
ened with  hemp-seed  oil,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing flame;  this  was  proved  by  the  experi- 
ments which  the  Academy  of  Petersburgh 
made  upon  the  subject,  by  order  of  the  Em- 
press; and,  though  the  gentlemen  of  the  aca- 
demy could  not  succeed  in  producing  inflam- 
mation in  hemp  or  cordage,  by  wetting  them 
with  the  forementioned  oil,  it  is  still  very 
probable  that  the  terrible  fire  which  happened 
in  the  great  magazine  of  cordage  at  Peter  • 
burgh  was  occasioned  by  the  spontaneous  in- 
flammation of  these  substances;  and  also 
that  which  happened  at  Kochefort  in  the  year 
1756. 

The  burning  of  a  store  house  of  sails,  which 
happened  at  Brest,  in  the  year  1757,  was  cau- 
sed by  the  spontaneous  inflammation  of  some 
oiled  cloths,  which,  after  having  been  painted 
on  one  side,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  were  stowed 
away  while  yet  warm,  as  was  shown  by  sub- 
sequent experiments.* 

Vegetables  boiled  in  oil  or  fat,  and  left  to 
themselves,  after  having  been  pressed,  inflame 
in  the  open  air.  This  inflammation  always 
takes  place  when  the  vegetables  retain  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  humidity;  if  they  are  first  tho- 
roughly dried,  they  are  reduced  to  ashes, 
without  the  appearance  of  flame.  We  owe 
the  observation  of  these  facts  to  M  M.  Saladin 
and  Carette.-J- 

The  heaps  of  linen  rags  which  are  thrown 
together  in  paper  manufactories,  the  prepa 
ration  of  which  is  hastened  by  mean6  offer 
mentation,  often  take  fire  if  not  carefully  at 
tended  to. 

The  spontaneous  inflammation  of  hay  has 
been  known  for  many  centuries;  by  its  means, 
houses,  barns,  &c.  have  been  often  reduced 
to  ashes.  When  the  hay  is  laid  up  damp, 
the  inflammation  often  happens;  for  the  fer- 
mentation is  then  very  great.     This  accident 

*  See  Mtmoires  de  V  Academic  de  Paris.  1760. 
f  Journal  de  Fhysique.  1784. 
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very  seldom  occurs  to  the  first  hay,  (accord- 
ing to  the  observation  of  M.  dc  Ilomare,)  but 
is  much  more  common  to  the  second;  and  if, 
through  inattention,  a  piece  of  iron  should 
be  left  in  a  slack  of  hay  in  fermentation,  the 
inflammation  of  that  stack  is  almost  a  certain 
consequence.  On  this  subject,  an  excellent 
memoir  of  M.  Sennebier*  may  be  consulted. 
Corn,  heaped  up,  has  also  sometimes  pro- 
duced inflammations  of  this  nature;  Vanieri, 
in  his  Prsedium  rusticumy  says, 

Quse  vero  (gramma J  nondum  satis  insolata  re- 

condens 
Imprudens,  subitis  pariunt  incendia  Jlammis. 

Dung  also,  under  certain  circumstances,  in- 
flames spontaneously. 

We  have  likewise  examples  of  spontane- 
ous inflammations  in  the  productions  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  Pieces  of  woollen  cloth, 
which  had  not  been  scoured,  took  fire  in  a 
warehouse.  The  same  thing  happened  to 
som  heaps  of  woollen  yarn;  and  some  pieces 
of  cloth  took  fire  in  the  road,  as  they  were 
going  to  the  fuller.  These  inflammations 
always  take  place  when  the  matters  heaped 
up  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  humidity, 
which  is  necessary  to  excite  a  fermentation; 
the  heat  resulting  from  which,  by  drying  the 
oil,  leads  them  insensibly  to  a  state  of  ignition; 
and  the  quality  of  the  oil,  being  more  or  less 
desiccative,  very  much  contributes  thereto. 

The  mineral  kingdom  also  often  affords  in- 
stances of  spontaneous  inflammation.  Pyrites 
heaped  up,  if  wetted  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
take  fire.  Pitcoal  also,  laid  in  heaps,  under 
certain  circumstances,  inflames  spontaneously. 
M.  Duhamel  has  described  two  inflammations 
of  this  nature,  which  happened  in  the  maga- 
zines of  Brest,  in  the  years  1741   and  1757.f 

Boats  loaded  with  quick  lime  have  taken 
fire  as  they  sailed  along;  and  lime  by  being 
wetted  has  often  set  fire  to  substances  which 
happened  to  be  near  it. 

Cuttings  of  iron,  which  had  been  left  in 
water,  and  were  afterwards  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  gave  sparks  and  set  fire  to  the 
neighbouring  bodies.  For  this  observation 
we  are  obliged  to  M.  de  Charpentier. 

The  explosion  of  a  powder-mill,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1784,  in  the  royal  manu- 
factory of  Turin,  the  cause  of  which  could  not 
be  discovered,  may  perhaps  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  spontaneous  inflammation  of  the 
ingredients  of  which  gunpowder  is  made,  as 
Count  de  Saluces  suspected.  I  do  not  how- 
ever deny  the  possibility  of  its  having  been 
caused  by  the  meteor  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  occasion  of  it;  for,  there  is  a 
kind  of  hepatic  air  continually   arising  from 

*  Journal  de  Physique  1781. 
f  Memoires  de  I'  Academic 


those  ingredients,  when  wetted  with  water, 
and  the  least  flame  is  sufficient  to  kindle  this 
aeriform  vapour. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  the  facts  which  I 
have  related,  that  spontaneous  inflammations 
being  verjr  frequent,  and  their  causes  very  va- 
rious, too  much  attention  and  vigilance  cannot 
be  used  to  prevent  their  dreadful  effects.  And 
consequently  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  care- 
ful in  watching  over  public  magazines  and 
storehouses,  particularly  those  belonging  to 
the  ordnance,  or  those  in  which  are  kept 
hemp,  cordage,  lamp-black,  pitch  tar,  oiled 
cloths,  &.c.  which  substances  ought  never  to 
be  left  heaped  up,  particularly  if  they  have 
any  moisture  in  them.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  accident  from  them,  it  would  be  proper  to 
examine  them  often,  to  take  notice  if  any 
heat  is  to  be  observed  in  them,  and,  in  that 
case,  to  apply  a  remedy  immediately.  These 
examinations  should  be  made  by  day,  it  not 
being  advisable  to  carry  alight  into  the  maga- 
zines, for,  when  the  fermentation  is  sufficient- 
ly advanced,  the  vapours  which  are  disengag- 
ed by  it,  are  in  an  inflammable  state,  and  the 
approach  of  alight  might,  by  their  means,  set 
fire  to  the  substances  whence  they  proceed. 

Substances  in  fermentation  are  very  often 
unable  to  inflame  of  themselves,  but  the  sim. 
pie  contact  of  flame  is  sufficient  to  kindle 
them  rapidly,  as  many  examples  demonstrate, 
so  that  we  might  make  a  separate  class  of  those 
substances  in  which  inflammation  cannot  take 
place  of  itself,  but  which  are  set  on  fire  by 
the  approach  of  flame;  of  this  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  accident  which  happened  in  the 
flour  warehouse. 

Ignorance  of  the  forementioned  circumstan- 
ces, and  a  culpable  negligence  of  those  pre- 
cautions which  ought  to  be  taken,  have  of- 
ten caused  more  misfortunes  and  loss  than  the 
most  contriving  malice;  it  is  therefore  of 
great  importance  that  these  facts  should  be 
universally  known,  that  public  utility  may 
reap  from  them  every  possible  advantage.* 
(To  be  continued.  J 

*  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  paper,  the  Edi- 
tors of  the  Repertory  of  the  Arts,  Vol.  2,  p.  432, 
state  that  they  think  it  proper  to  observe  (what 
the  author  of  it  appears  not  to  have  known)  that 
the  lamp-black  which  occasioned  the  burning  of 
the  Russian  frigate,  mentioned  in  page  19,  was 
of  a  vegetable  kind,  prepared  from  the  smoke  of 
fir,  or  other  resinous  vegetables.  It  appeared  by 
subsequent  experiments,  made  in  London,  that 
a  mixture  of  oil  and  animal  lamp-black,  such  as 
is  commonly  used  here,  would  not  take  fire 
spontaneously;  whereas,  a  similar  mixture,  made 
with  the  forementioned  vegetable  lamp-black, 
some  of  which  was  procured  from  Russia,  for 
the  sake  of  experiment,  never  failed  to  inflame 
and  to  burn  with  great  violence. 
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COMMUNICATION. 

Messrs.  Editors, — I  have  read  with  much 
pleasure  the  first  number  of  the  JEsculapian  Re- 
gister, and  cannot  doubt,  that  it  will  meet  with  all 
due  encouragement,  as  it  will  generally  contain 
much  matter  in  which  the  public  will  be  deeply 
interested. 

The  article  which  advocates  the  propriety  of 
permitting  hogs  to  run  at  large  in  our  city,  upon 
the  grounds  thatthey  are  good  scavengers,  merits 
a  reply,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will  offer 
two  or  three  reasons  why  those  creatures,  of 
neither  sex,  should  be  allowed  to  range  the 
streets. — They  do  not  remove  entirely,  the  offals 
thrown  from  our  kitchens.  Pea-shells,  one  of  the 
articles  enumerated  by  your  correspondent  as  a 
nuisance,  and  which  they  consume,  is  not'  re- 
moved by  them.  They  chew  it  only,  and  then 
leave  it  where  they  found  it.  They  breed  most 
abundantly  that  terribly  tormenting  vermin,  the 
jlea; — they  wallow  in  the  gutters; — go  on  the 
pavements;  rub  their  muddy  sides  against  our 
beautiful  white  marble  steps;  not  unfrequently 
dash  against  a  lady,  who  may  happen  to  be  in 
their  way,  soiling,  and  very  often  utterly  ruining 
her  dress;  and  worse  than  all,  deposit  unceremo- 
niously at  your  very  door,  what  is  most  disgust- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  offensive  to  the  sense  of 
smelling.  "These  evils  have  already  been  much 
complained  of,  and  are,  according  to  my  notion 
of  decency  and  propriety,  insufferable  in  a  large 
and  populous  city  like  Philadelphia.  Men  are 
the  best  scavengers,  they  make  no  unseemly  de- 
posits in  their  walks. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  swine  are  altogether  harm- 
less. They  have  been  known  to  seize  upon 
young  children  with  the  view  of  devouring 
them;  and  it  is  not  ten  days  since  an  occurrence 
of  this  sort  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ninth-street.  For  these  reasons,  Messrs.  Edit- 
ors, I  protest  against  rendering  our  beautiful  city 
a  common  sty. 

Professing,  as  we  do,  in  conducting  the 
iEsculapian   Register,  to  have  solely  in 
view  the  welfare  of  the  community,  we 
are  no  farther  interested   in  the  subject 
of  hogs  as  scavengers,  than  we  conceive 
warranted   by  facts.     Although  advoca- 
ting, probably,  an  unpopular  opinion  in 
this  respect,  we  are  not  the  less  satisfied 
of  the  justice  of  those  remarks  in  our 
first  number,  which  have  elicited  the  pre- 
ceding observations.     We  shall   merely 
remark  as  to  the  above,  and  others  of  a 
similar   tendency,   which    we   have   re- 
ceived, that  the  authors  argue    against 
the  use,  from  the  abuse  of  the  thing;  and 
that  by  proper  regulations  as  to  age  and 
sex,  all  the  terrible  expositions   of  the 
danger  of  hogs,  may  be  6et  at  rest. 


That  hogs  do  not  eat  up  all  the  offals 
thrown  into  the  streets,  is  granted;  no 
doubt  they  are  epicureans  in  their  way, 
and  will,  when  practicable,  make  a  se- 
lection of  a  bon  louche; — but  if  our  cor- 
respondent had  particularly  observed  the 
hogs  in  eating  pea-shells,  he  would  have 
seen  that  they  squeezed  entirely  the  soft 
and  pulpy  part  from  the  inner  stringy 
portion,  and  rejected  only  this,  which  is 
less  liable  than  before,  to  fermentation 
and  putrefaction,  and  consequently  less 
injurious  to  the  public  health. 

That  these  animals  breed  fleas,  is  true; 
but  so  do  dogs  and  cats;  animals  more 
domesticated,  and  therefore  more  liable 
to  communicate  such  unwelcome  visitors. 

We  pity  greatly  the  ladies  who  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  their 
dresses  injured  by  such  untutored  beasts; 
all  of  thern  have  not  the  benefit  of  edu- 
cation, it  is  true — and  in  this  respect  we 
must  be  satisfied  to  take  them  as  they 
are,  even  if  the  washerwoman  cannot  re- 
trieve their  misdoings. 

That  they  occasionally  commit  those 
indecencies  noticed  by  our  correspon- 
dent, is,  alas,  true!  but  do  not  horses, 
dogs,  &c,  do  the  same?  and  why,  then, 
should  they  not  be  prohibited  our  streets 
and  pavements?  let  not  the  hogs  be  ena- 
bled to  say,  "  An  Englishman  may  steal 
a  horse,  whilst  an  Irishman  dare  not  look 
over  the  hedge. '' 

We  regret  the  extreme  sensibility  of 
our  correspondent's  olfactory  nerves;  but 
really,  for  ourselves,  we  think  no  smell 
more  nauseous,  offensive,  and  dangerous, 
than  that  of  vegetables  in  a  state  of  pu- 
trescency,  and  which  we  are  desirous  the 
hogs  should  be  permitted  to  devour. 

As  to  their  danger,  how  few  instances 
of  this  can  be  adduced,  compared  with 
that  from  dogs,  either  from  simply  tear- 
ing or  biting  an  individual,  or  by  being 
the  source  of  numerous  cases  of  hydro- 
phobia? How  many  persons  are  endan- 
gered and  killed  by  horses! — In  short, 
how  many  sources  are  there  not  in  every 
street,  of  danger  and  destruction!  -  If 
limitations  are  put  upon  hogs,  as  to  age 
and  sex,  we  will  venture  still  to  affirm, 
they  will  be  very  peaceable  and  indefa- 
tigable scavengers;  and  we  therefore  join 
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firmly  in  sentiment,  as  to  their  utility, 
with  the  writer  of  the  first  communica- 
tion on  the  subject —Ed. 


ON  THE  IDENTITT  OF  PERSONS. 

In  one  respect,  the  whole  world  presents 
u  representation  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors, 
on  a  vast  and  extensive  scale,  in  which  each 
individual  plays  his  part,  and  that  without  a 
prompter. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  interfere  in  the  casts  of 
character  of  this  great  drama! — we  have 
enough  to  do  with  that  allotted  to  us; — and 
shall  content  ourselves  with  occasional  refer- 
ences to  such  individual  instances,  as  seem  in 
some  degree  connected  with  medical  pursuits. 

Shakspeare,  in  penning  the  inimitable  come- 
dy above  named,  has  but  exhibited  examples 
of  extreme  resemblance,  which,  although  pro- 
bably often  noticed,  had  never  before  been  so 
well  depicted.  Numerous  instances  have 
since  appeared,  to  show  that  however  infinitely 
varied  is  man,  yet  nature  does  not  always 
break  the  mould.  The  deceptions  this  singular 
coincidence  has  led  to,  are  well  evinced  by  the 
details  of  trials,  on  the  subject  of  Identity.  If 
any  one  desires  to  see  an  outline  of  the  fact, 
he  will  find  some  singular  cases  in  Fodere's 
excellent  "  TraiU  de  Mtdicine  legale"  Vol.  1. 
derived  from  authentic  sources, — and  some  of 
which  we  may,  perhaps,  introduce  hereafter, 
as  the  subject  is  not  sufficiently  known  in  this 
country.  We  have,  however,  had  cases  of  a 
similar  character  in  our  courts,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  nearly  as  perplexing  to  our 
lawyers  a6  the  Dromios  and  Antiphilus'  of 
Shakspeare  to  each  other. 

Within  a  few  days,  we  have  seen  a  case  re- 
ported in  the  papers,  as  occurring  in  Baltimore, 
is  which  the  resemblance  of  one  person  to  ano- 
ther had  nearly  involved  an  innocent  man  in  the 
penalties  due  to  the  guilty;  (see  Bait.  Fed.  Gaz. 
of  June  17,)  and  as  was  the  case  in  one  unfortu- 
nate instance  detailed  by  Fodere. 

In  adverting  to  the  means  of  verifying  Identity, 
this  excellent  physician  states  that  the  old  laws 
and  ordinances  required  three  proofs. 

1. — As  derived  from  the  public  registers. 

2. — From  the  constant  possession  of  a  name 
and  surname. 

3. — From  presumptions  drawn  from  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  of 
a  recollection  of  numerous  facts  appertaining 
solely  to  the  individual;  from  signs  attached  to 
the  person,  such  as  spots,  excrescences,  mutila- 
tions, scars,  family  likeness,  and  so  forth. 

"But,  says  Fodere,  experience  has  but  too  well 
evinced,  that  the  tribunals  can  not  always  en- 
lighten their  judgment,  by  proofs  derived  from 
titles;  that  nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  human 


testimony;  and  that  titles,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  other  means,  will  often  prove 
very  equivocal. 

"  I  remember,  says  he,  to  have  formerly  read 
somewhere,  that  the  parliament  of  Besan^on  con- 
demned to  death,  about  fifty  years  ago,  as  an  im- 
poster,  an  individual  who  called  himself  De  Sales, 
although  supported  by  all  the  titles  which  ap- 
parently associated  him  to  the  family  he  claimed 
relation  to. 

His  resemblance  to  the  real  person,  from  whom 
he  had  undoubtedly  stolen,  or  counterfeited  the 
titles,  was  such  as  to  cause  his  identity  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  several  old  domestics,  and  by  the 
nurse  of  him  whom  he  represented. 

Such  cases  have  frequently  made  it  necessary 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  physicians,  to  know,  if  inter- 
rogating nature,  she  would  afford  indications 
more  certain  than  those  that  are  derived  from 
moral  proofs.  These  last  depend,  in  some  mea- 
sure, on  our  will,  and  on  certain  combinations  of 
chance: — but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  change  the 
form  of  our  limbs,  to  attain  certain  corporeal  signs, 
or  divest  ourselves  of  them; — and  were  it  only 
the  affair  of  the  unfortunate  Baronet,  dishonour- 
ed and  sent  to  the  gallies,  for  having  proclaimed 
himself  what  he  truly  was;  and  afterwards  re- 
stored to  his  former  standing,  after  a  consultation 
of  the  celebrated  surgeon  Louis ,- — This  case 
alone  is  sufficient  to  cause  judges  not  to  neglect 
this  kind  of  elucidation,  and  men  of  science  to 
accustom  themselves  to  note  with  care,  every 
peculiarity  that  can  lead  to  the  discrimination  of 
individuals." 

Note.  Such  freaks  of  nature,  by  which  one 
person  so  frequently  resembles  another,  were 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Pliny  has  written 
a  chapter  under  the  title  of  Exempla  Similitudi- 
num. — Scarcely,  says  he,  could  the  great  Pom- 
pey  be  distinguished  from  the  plebeian  Vibius, 
and  Publicius  the  freedman,  so  great  was  the  re- 
semblance; Cneus  Scipio,  from  a  vile  slave  call- 
ed Serapion;  the  pro-consul  Sura,  from  a  fisher- 
man of  Sicily;  the  consuls  Lentulus  and  Pamphi- 
lus,  from  twro  actors,  Sphinter  and  Pamphilus;  the  J 
orator  Cassius  Severus,  from  a  leader  of  cattle, 
named'Mermillo,  &c, — and  he  cites  likewise  the 
fact  of  the  imposter  Artemon,  whom  Laodice, 
wife  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  put  in  the  place 
of  her  husband,  lib.  8.  c.  12. 

Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  9.  c.  14. — giving  the 
details  of  this  last  fact,  relates  that  Laodice  having 
got  rid  of  her  husband,  in  order  to  reign  in 
his  stead,  placed  Artemon  in  her  bed,  whose 
resemblance  was  so  perfect  with  that  of  An- 
tiochus, that  having  introduced  into  her  cham- 
ber the  nobles  and  the  people,  as  if  to  hear 
his  last  will,  they  were  completely  deceived  by 
the  similarity  of  his  voice  and  face,  and  really  be- 
lieved  that  the  dying  Antiochus  recommended 
Laodice  and  her  children  to  them. 
(~To  be  continued.  J 
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Dover's  powders. 
The  original  prescription,  by  the  au- 
thor of  this  long  known  and  highly  valued 
remedy,  seems  very  different  from  the  one 
now  pursued  in  the  Pharmacopeias:  it  is 
given  in  the  14th  page  (8th  Ed.)  of  his 
treatise,  entitled  "  The  ancient  physi- 
cian's legacy  to  his  country"  and  is  as 
follows: 

"Take  opium  one  ounce,  salt  petre  and 
tartar  vitriolated,  each  four  ounces,  ipocacuana 
one  ounce,  liquorice  one  ounce.  Put  the 
salt  petre  and  tartar  into  a  red  hot  mortar, 
stirring  them  with  a  spoon  till  they  have  done 
flaming". — Then  powder  them  very  fine;  af- 
ter that  slice  in  your  opium;  grind  these  to  a 
powder,  and  then  mix  the  other  powders  with 
these.  Dose  from  40  to  60  or  70  grains  in  a 
glass  of  white  wine  posset,  going  to  bed. — Co- 
vering up  warm  and  drinking  a  quart  or  3 
pints  of  the  posset-drink  while  sweating!" 

By  this  process  we  should  suppose  the 
nitre  would  be  decomposed,  as  well  as 
the  vitriolated  tartar.  We  beg  leave  to 
recommend  to  some  of  our  friends  to 
prepare  the  article  according  to  the  above 
prescription,  and  shall  be  happy  to  learn 
the  result. — We  should  like  also  to  have 
a  fair  comparative  experiment  made  be- 
tween it,  and  that  prepared  by  the  pre- 
sent formula,  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
respective  value  as  a  remedy. 

It  would  appear  that  the  doses  which 
Dover  originally  recommends  were  ob- 
jected to — and   he  tells  us  himself,  that 

"  Some  apothecaries  have  desired  their  patients 
to  make  their  Wills,  and  settle  their  affairs,  be- 
fore they  ventured  upon  so  large  a  dose  as  I 
have  recommended,  which  is  from  40  to  70  grs. 
— As  monstrous  as  they  may  represent  this,  I  can 
produce  undeniable  proofs,  where  a  patient  of 
mine  has  taken  no  less  a  quantity  than  an  hun- 
dred grains,  and  yet  has  appeared  abroad  the 
next  day." 

"  This  notion  of  theirs  proceeds  entirely  from 
their  ignorance,  and  from  the  want  of  knowing 
the  nature  of  those  ingredients  that  are  mixed 
up  with  it,  for  they  naturally  weaken  the  power 
of  the  opium!" — p.  15. 

Highly  as  we  esteem  Dr.  Dover's  wri- 
tings, yet  we  should  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  accrediting  this,  when  computa- 
tion shows  the  opium  to  constitute  the 
1  lth  part  of  the  ingredients — so  that  from 
4  to  9  grs  of  opium,  were  thus  exhibited 
as  a  dose,  to  persons  apparently  unused 
to  it; — and  if  we  make  the  calculation  on 


the  supposition  that  by  the  process  above, 
a  considerable  loss  is  sustained  of  some 
articles,  the  opium  will  be  given  in  much 
larger  amount.  We  have,  however,  in 
vindication  of  Dr.  Dover  to  observe,  that 
we  find  other  writers  commending  the 
powder  as  highly,  and  in  doses  as  large 
or  even  larger. 

Dr.  Brocklesby,  an  army  Physician  of 
great  eminence  in  his  time,  in  his  excel- 
lent "  (Economical  and  Medical  Obser- 
vations" has  particularly  extolled  the 
powder  in  various  diseases; — but  without 
entering  into  details,  it  will  suffice  to 
state,  that  his  practice  is  of  the  most 
energetic  kind,  and  that  even  at  this 
day,  the  work  would  well  admit  of  a  re- 
print amongst  us. 

In  speaking  of  dropsy,  he  mentions  its 
use  to  3ii. — and  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
when  other  measures  failed,  he  produced 
the  most  salutary  effects  by  Dover's  pow- 
ders, sometimes  to  the  amount  of  3  2 
(120  grs)  in  twenty-four  hours;  his  usual 
dose  was  however  SO  grs.  every  twelve 
hours  for  a  week  together,  the  patient  ly- 
ing in  bed  without  sheets. 

His  administration  of  Nitre,  was  no 
less  extraordinary;  in  acute  rheumatism 
in  athletic  persons,  he  used  to  bleed  co- 
piously, and  give  600  grs  of  nitre  daily, 
diluted  in  water  gruel,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  two  drachms  to  a  pint. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  great  extent  to 
which  Dover  pushed  his  favourite  reme- 
dy, and  if  we  do  not  find  it  as  successful  in 
our  hands,  it  may  deserve  consideration 
if  our  practice  is  not  unnecessarily  timid 
in  its  use;  at  the  same  time,  as  we  before 
hinted,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  in- 
fluence the  mode  of  preparation  recom- 
mended by  Dover,  may  actually  possess 
in  restraining  the  activity  of  the  opium 
in  it. 


ARSENIC. 

It  has  been  asked  us  since  the  publica- 
tion of  our  first  number,  how  Magnesia 
and  Arsenic  could  be  readily  distinguish- 
ed; supposing  any  doubt  occurred  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  powder  before  us. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  the 
term  of  Arsenic  is  improperly  given  t© 
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the  substance  so  called  in  the  shops. — It 
is  in  fact  an  oxyd  of  the  metal — that  is, 
a  combination  of  certain  proportions  of 
Arsenic  and  of  Oxygen. — It  has  also 
been  called  Arsenous  acid,  because  it 
possesses  certain  acid  properties — and  is 
moreover  capable  of  uniting  with  a  lar- 
ger amount  of  oxygen,  and  constituting 
another  (the  Arsenic)  acid,  with  proper- 
ties rather  different  from  the  preceding. 

In  the  following  columns  will  be  found 
several  marks  by  which  the  one  could  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  other; 
other  means  might  be  mentioned;  but 
requiring  a  greater  degree  ol  chemical 
knowledge  than  the  foregoing,  they  are 
not  at  present  introduced. — Ed. 


MAGNESIA 

Renders  the  infusion  of 
red  cabbage  green: — is 
infusible:— has  scarce- 
ly any  taste  or  smell: — 
is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water.  Sulphuric  acid 
readily  dissolves  it,  and 
forms  by  evaporation 
Epsom  salts  in  crys- 
tals.— Most  of  the  o- 
ther  acids  also  dissolve 
it  with  effervesence; — 
forming-  salts  of  a  high- 
ly bitter  taste. 


ARSEKIC, 

Or  rather  Arse  nous  acid 
reddens  the  most  sen- 
sible vegetable  colours 
— on  red  hot  coals  it 
evaporates  with  a 
strong  smell  of  garlic; 
— requires  80  times  its 
weight  of  cold  water 
for  its  solution. — Sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves 
I  none  of  it  unless  boil- 
ing— Nitric  acid,  by 
heat,  is  decomposed 
by  it,  giving  off  dense 
orange  fumes,  whilst 
the  oxygen  passes  to 
the  arsenic  and  con- 
verts it  to  Arsenic  Acid. 


KAVT. 

A  Medical  Board,  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  met  in  this  city 
on  the  14th  inst.  and  adjourned  on  the  28th. 
During  its  sittings,  it  is  understood  that  several 
gentlemen  were  examined  for  promotion  and 
appointments  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Navy. 

The  Board  was  composed  of  Drs.  E.  Cut- 
bush,  VV.  P.  C.  Barton,  T.  Harris,  and  Baily 
Washington. 

dj^We  believe  this  is  the  first  time  such  a  mea- 
sure has  been  adopted;  and  we  augur  well  to 
the  real  interests  of  the  navy  therefrom.  Too 
much  has  heretofore  been  effected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  recommendations  in  the  Me- 
dical Department,  both  of  the  army  and  navy. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
signers  of  such  recommendations  should  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  facts  therein  contained; — 
and  equally  so,  that,  having  no  acquaintance 
with  Medicine  or  Surgery,  they  could  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  applicant! 


In  republics,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  too  much  the 
case,  that  kissing  goes  by  favour; — hence  the 
necessity  that  has  hitherto  existed,  of  a  young 
applicant,  for  Medical  or  other  standing  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  having  not  merely  two, 
but  twenty  strings  to  his  bow. — We  think  we 
may  congratulate  the  country  on  this  new  order 
of  things,  and  hope  to  see  the  same  step  adopt- 
ed in  the  army. 

We  cannot  omit  now,  whilst  upon  this  sub- 
ject, to  express  surprise  at  the  very  low  pay 
which  is  received  by  the  Surgeon  and  Surgeon's 
Mates,  viz:  $50  per  month  for  the  former,  and 
$30  for  the  latter,  which  with  two  rations  per 
day,  make  it  equivalent  to  about  $800  per  an- 
num for  the  one,  and  $560  for  the  other.  Now 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  prime  of  life  is 
thus  wasted  away,  with  scarcely  a  possibility  of 
laying  up  a  farthing; — that  ours  is  a  profession 
requiring  years  to  attain  a  practice  adequate  to 
support  a  family;  and  that  when  the  navy  is  left 
by  the  Surgeon  to  engage  in  private  practice, 
years  must  still  revolve  before  he  can  gain  that 
standing  which  his  experience  entitles  him  to; 
— when  all  this  is  considered,  it  must  be  obvious  j 
to  every  well  informed  person,  that  our  profes- 
sion, which  in  its  mere  attainment  involves  ' 
much  time  and  expense,  is  absolutely  reduced 
below  the  standard  of  a  mere  mechanical  busi- 
ness— in  which  the  very  clerks  are  better  paid. 
We  look  with  gratification  at  the  energy  of  our 
worthy  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  sincerely 
hope,  that  the  measures  he  proposed  to  Con- 
gress  for  its  benefit,  will  meet  that  attention  to 
which  they  are  so  justly  entitled — and  in  which 
the  welfare  of  our  country  may  be  said  to  be  in- 
volved.— Ed. 

dj*  We  are  compelled  at  present  to  omit  our 
Meteorological  and  other  notices  of  a  like  cha-  | 
racter — but  shall  endeavour  to  bring  them  to  the  I 
end  of  the  month,  in  our  next  paper. — Matter 
indeed,  begins  to  thicken  upon  us,  and  we  find 
our  columns,  though  so  closely  printed,  much 
too  small  to  fulfil  our  own  wishes,  and  those  of 
our  obliging  correspondents. — Ed. 


%*  Notice. — It  is  intended  to  devote  the  last 
page  of  each  paper  to  advertisements  of  Medi- 
cal books,  either  printed  or  in  the  press; — and 
also,  any  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
Druggist  and  Apothecary.  A  box  for  commu- 
nications, addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  JEs- 
culapian  Register,  will  be  kept  at  Mr.  Desil- 
ver's  store,  No.  110,  Walnut-street. 
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SOCIETY    FOR  THE  RELIEF    OF     WIDOWS    AND  OR- 
PHANS  OF  MEDICAL  MEN. 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  connected  in  one 
common  pursuit,  whether  professional  or  in  the 
mechanical  branches,  have,  on  many  occasions, 
associated  themselves  into  societies  respective- 
ly, in  order  to  benefit  their  families  when  left 
destitute,  after  their  death,  from  funds  arising" 
from  a  small  annual  subscription  during-  their 
own  lives.  It  is  a  meritorious  plan,  and  one  to 
be  encouraged  in  every  class  of  society.  No 
one  can  tell  what  may  be  the,  situation  of  his  fa- 
mily when  he  is  removed,  and  their  dependance 
on  his  exertions,  thus  cut  off  for  ever!  The  vi- 
cissitudes of  life  are  too  great  and  too  often  ex- 
emplified, even  in  those  who  considered  them- 
selves exempted  from  the  chances  of  ever  need- 
ing assistance,  not  to  have  produced  an  anxious 
feeling"  in  most  persons  who  have  the  common 
moment  of  affection  for  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. 

Impressed  with  the  benefit  which  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  in  its  various  branches  might 
derive  from  such  an  association;  and  having  wit- 
nessed repeatedly,  the  distressed  condition 
into  which  the  families  of  medical  men  have 
been  plunged  by  their  unexpected  decease, 
before  they  have  been  able  to  attain  a  suf- 
ficiency for  their  support; — we  feel  desirous 
to  see  a  general  fund  established,  under  proper 
regulations,  by  which  the  families  ©f  subscribers 
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may  be  secured  from  want.  To  render  it  effi- 
cient, the  association  should  be  general  through- 
out the  union — and  we  persuade  ourselves,  that 
few  physicians  could  be  found,  who  would  not 
cheerfully  pay  a  small  annual  sum,  to  forward  a 
plan  of  this  beneficent  tendency,  even  although 
they  may  perceive  no  chance  of  their  own  fami- 
lies ever  needing  assistance  from  it. 

Such  a  society,  having  proper  officers  located 
in  some  central  point,  to  collect  and  superin- 
tend the  funds  accumulating,  and  place  them 
out  to  the  best  advantage;  and  using  only  the 
interest  arising  therefrom,  for  the  object  in 
view;  might  certainly  soon  be  brought  into  exist- 
ence— and  laws  and  regulations  be  adopted  for 
the  due  performance  of  their  trust. 

What  plan  would  be  most  advisable  would 
require  consideration;  but  we  have  the  example 
of  such  a  Society  in  Great  Britain,  where  its  be- 
nefit is  daily  perceived.  In  hopes  these  ideas 
may  be  encouraged,  and  that  such  a  measure 
may  be  carried  into  effect,  we  have  ventured  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  medical  brethren 
throughout  the  union  to  it — and  trust  it  may  be 
approved  of  generally,  and  be  shortly  acted 
upon. 

The  only  difficulty  is  in  beginning  it.  The 
first  step  is  to  procure  subscribers  to  the  plan: 
and  in  order  to  test  the  likelihood  cf  its  accom- 
plishment— we  shall  cheerfully  undertake  to 
provide  a  be»k  in  which  such  perions  names 
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and  residence  Bhall  be  regist*  red,  as  are  favour- 
able to  it;  anj  letter,  post  paid,  addressfd  to  the 
editors  of  th<   iEscula]  iter  on  this  head, 

will  be  attended  to;  and  when  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  form  a  beginning,  arc  enrolled,  mc  asures 
may  be  adored  for  the  formation  of  the  Society. 
As  nothing  can  be:  v<  quired  but  through  the 

call  of  the  officers,  when  appointed:   anci    as  all 

will  be  interested  in  having  the  subscription  at 
the  lowi  st  possible  ratio  that  bids  fair  for  a  con- 
tinuance ofthe  plan;  it  is  trusted  that  the  editors 
will  not  be  considered  as  deviating  from  their  du- 
ties, which  are  altogether  connected  with  the  in- 
terests of  medicine,  in  thus  making  themselves 
temporary  agents  in  it,  for  unless  some  one 
takes  the  lead,  it  never  can  be  accomplished. 

We  presume  there  may  be  throughout  the 
United  States,  one  p.hvsician  at  least  to  every 
thousand  persons — calculating-,  the  population 
at  ten  millions,  we  shall  have  ten  thousand  me- 
dical men,  who,  at  say  Si  per  annum,  would 
immediately  form  a  fund  of  $10,000.  Admit 
the  investment  of  this  amount  annually  with  in- 
crease by  interest,  in  ten  years  we  should  have 
a  capital  of  more  than  $100,000 — yielding  an 
interest  of  above  $6000.  At  this  period  it  might 
go  into  complete  effect,  and  its  benefits  be 
realized  by  numerous  widows  and  orphans  con- 
stantly applying-  for  relief,  under  such  restric- 
tions as  might  be  concluded  upon.  The  plan  is  a 
simple  one,  and  certainly  feasible.  It  deserves 
encouragement,  for  it  is  founded  on  brotherly 
affection  amongst  members  of  one  common  pro- 
fession— its  ultimate  object  is  the  relief  of  those 
who  must  otherwise  suffer,  and  depend  on  cha- 
rity for  support — and  finally  it  is  calculated  to 
make  each  member  ofthe  profession,  who  is  in 
straightened  circumstances,  feel  a  degree  of  sa- 
tisfaction on  leaving-  the  world,  at  the  assur- 
ance that  his  family  will  not  be  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  strangers  for  a  scanty  support, — En. 
Xj^  Editors  of  newspapers  who  may  be  favoura- 
ble to  this  plan,  are  respectfully  requested  to 
give  the  above  an  insertion  in  their  columns. 

BKO>"CH()T03iT  IX  CASES  OV  DKO  WSIXfi . 

Much  difficulty  generally  attends  the  infla- 
tion of  the  iung-s  in  cases  of  drowning,  &c. 
even  when  the  requisite  apparatus  is  at  hand. — 
Now  as  the  success  of  the  resuscitation  of  the 
patient  may  be  considered  as  chiefly  depending 
on  the  early  accomplishing'  this  important  inten- 
tion; what  reason  can  be  given,  why,  promptly 
opening  the  trachea  and  blowing  through  a  quil), 
a  tobacco  pipe,  or  other  tube,  which  may  be  ea- 
sriy  procured,  should  not  always  be  resorted  tor 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  numbers  might 
thus  be  restored,  whose  lives  are  probably  lost, 
by  the  delay  attending  the  obtaining-  warm  ap- 
plications, &.c. — and  from  the  very  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  inflation  of  the  hi  rigs 
is  accomplished!*—  That  such  a  rational  plan  of 


treatment  should    never   have    been    put    into 
execution  is  surprising,  since  the  idea  is  i 
new  one.    We  iind  it  strongly  recommended  by 

Southwell  in  his  Medical  Essays  &  Observations 
published  in  1764.  Vol.  3.  p.  118. — He  regards 
it  as  the  dernier  reseowrce;  we  should  conshkr  it 
as  entitled  to  the  first  rank;  especially  as  it  can 
be  performed  instantaneously,  and  whilst  other 
measures  are  getting  ready.  It  is  one  of  little  or 
no  danger,  and  may  be  performed  by  almost  any 
person  of  common  understanding,  even  with  * 
pen-knife,  if  no  other  instrument  is  at  hand.  We 
may  in  these  cases  indeed  divest  ourselves  of  all 
idea  of  danger,  except  that  of  delay;  for  it  is 
one,  in  which  those  words,  spoken  on  another  im- 
portant occasion,  are  peculiarly  applicable,  '  that 
thou  doest,  do  quickly.'' — The  patient  is  per- 
fectly passive,  and  can  experience  no  pain — and 
should  it  not  prove  successful,  the  probability  is, 
that  no  other  plan  would  be  more  so;  and  hence 
no  disadvantage  whatever  can  ensue  from  the 
one  recommended. — Should  it  on  the  contrary 
be  found  to  answer,  how  much  loss  of  time  and 
anxiety  may  be  saved  to  all  concerned! — As 
for  the  wound  itself,  it  will  heal  readily,  and 
with  little  trouble  to  the  patient.  We  suggest 
it  therefore,  to  our  Humane  Society,  as  well 
worthy  a  fair  and  sufficient  trial. 

VAMPTBlsk. 

No.  2. 

"  In  proceedings  against  the  bodies  of  Vam- 
pyres,  all  the  forms  of  justice  are  maintained; 
witnesses  are  cited  and  heard;  opinions  are 
weighed,  and  the  dis-interred  bodies  are  ex- 
amined, to  sec  if  the  ordinary  marks  of  Yam- 
pyrism  are  present,  to  enable  a  judgment  to  be 
made,  if  they  are  those  that  molest  the  living. 
These  marks  are  mobility,  and  suppleness  ofthe 
limbs^  buidity  ofthe  blood,  and  incorruption  of 
the  flesh.  If  such  marks  are  discovered,  ihe 
bodies  are  delivered  to  the  executioner  to  be 
burned. — It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  spec- 
tres still  appear  for  three  or  four  days  after  the 
execution.  Sometimes  the  burial  of  the  body 
is  delayed  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  when  sus- 
pected. If  the}"  do  not  putrify,  and  their  limbs 
continue  supple  and  moveable  as  when  alive, 
they  are  then  burned.  We  are  assured  as  a  fact, 
that  the  clothes  of  these  persons  move,  without 
any  one  touching  them;  and  not  long  since, 
at  Olmutz,  continues  the  same  author,  was  seen 
a  spectre,  who  threw  stones,  and  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  inhabitants." 

Wc  come  now  to  some  details  of  the  Hunga- 
rian Vampyres,  who  sucked  the  blood  of  the 
living, — as  detailed  by  Calmet. 

"It  is  now  about  fifteen  years,  that  a  soldier  be- 
ing billetted   with  a  peasant  on  the  frontiers  of  i 
Hungary,  whilst   setting  at  table  with  his  host, 
saw  an  unknown  person  enter,  who  took  a 
beside  them.      The   master  of  the    1. 
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much  frightened,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. The  soldier  could  comprehend  nothing" 
of  the  matter;  but  the  master  of  the  house  dying 
the  next  day,  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
it.  He  was  told  it  was  the  father  of  his  host, 
who  had  been  d<.  ad  and  buried  more  than  ten 
years,  who  had  thus  seated  himself  beside  him, 
and  had  announced  and  caused  his  death. 

The  soldier  immediately  informed  the  regi- 
ment, who  mentioned  it  to  the  officers.  Tftese 
gave  commission  to  the  Count  de  Cabreras,  Cap- 
tain of  an  infantry  corps,  to  inquire  into  the  af- 
fair. Having,  with  other  officers,  visited  the 
place,  accompanied  by  a  surg-eon  and  an  audi- 
tor, they  took  the  depositions  ol  all  belonging- 
to  the  house,  who  attested  uniformly,  that  the 
spectre  was  father  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
and  that  ail  the  soldier  had  related,  was  strictly 
true.  The  same  was  affirmed  by  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village. 

In  consequence  of  this,  they  dug-  up  the  bo- 
dv,  and  found  it  like  that  of  a  man  just  dead,  and 
Irs  Mood  Like  that  of  a  living*  person.  The 
nt  ord'Tcd  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  he  was 
b  it  sd  again. — He  also  received  informa- 
tion of  other  apparitions,  one  of  which  was  that 
of  a  man  more  than  thirty  years  deceased,  who 
had  thrice  returned  to  his  house  at  mealtime, 
had  sucked  the  blood,  the  first  time  from  the 
neck  of  his  own  brother,  the  second  time  from 
one  of  his  sons,  and  the  third  time  from  one  of 
the  servants,  who  all  died  immediately. 

On  tins  deposition,  the  commissary  had  the 
man  taken  up,  and  finding  him  like  the  former, 
wit ;  f!  lid  blood,  as  in  a  living  person,  he  order- 
ed a  large  spike  to  be  driven  into  his  temple,  and 
then  to  be  bmied.  He  burned  a  third,  who  had 
been  buried  more  than  sixteen  years,  and  had 
sucked  the  blood,  and  caused  the  death  of  two 
of  his  sons.  The  commissary  having-  made  his  re- 
port to  the  general  officers,  they  despatched 
him  to  tiie  emperor's  court,  who  ordered  some 
officus  of  war,  of  justice,  physicians,  surg-e- 
ons,  and  several  savans,  to  go  and  examine  into 
the  causes  of  events  so  remarkable.  The  per- 
son who  informed  us  of  these  particulars,  had 
them  from  the  Count  de  Cabreras,  at  Fribourg-in 
Brisgau,  in  1730." 

C'-To  &£  continued. J 

AXIMAL  MAGXr-TISTrT. 

No.  2. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  career,  it  ap- 
pears, Mesmer  made  use  of  the  artificial  mag- 
net under  different  forms,  although  he  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood  as  necessary  to  ef- 
fect his  cures.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  was  in  the  case  of  the  young  woman 
Oestelin,  in  1774:  she  was  affected  with  con- 
vulsions, and  the  case  attracted  the  attention 
even  of  Ingenhouss  and  Stoerk.  The  former 
was  present  at  several  experiments,  in  which 


Mesmer  gives   of  this 


Mesmer  pretended  to  prove  the  passage  of 
the  magnetic  power  into  the  body  of  the 
patient,  and  even  into  cups:  he  appeared 
convinced,  but  afterwards  became  the  most 
declared  enemy  of  Mesmer. 

In  1775,  Mesmer  wrote  a  letter  to  the  most 
celebrated  academies  of  Europe,  but  was  an- 
swered only  by  that  of  Berlin;  this  reply,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  being  sat'siiictory.  The 
same  year  he  went  to  the  provinces  of  anterior 
Austria,  magnetising,  in  his  progress,  by  sim- 
ple contact;  often,  also,  without  touching  the 
persons,  and  by  merely  giving-  particular  di- 
rections to  his  finger.  About  this  time  he 
cured  Professor  Bauer,  at  Vienna,  of  an  ob- 
stinate opthalmia,  and  the  following  year  he 
delivered  from  a  paralysis,  Oesterwaid,  the  di- 
rector of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Bavaria. 
It  was  in  1776,  also,  he  began  the  cure  of  the 
young-  woman  Paradis,  who,  from  the  age  of 
tir.ee  years,  had  been  affected  with  a  complete 
amaurosis  of  both  eyes,  and  convulsions  in 
the  muscles  of  the  organ  of  sigiit.  He  had 
now  laid  aside  the  artificial  magnet. 

The  account  which 
case,  is  very  different  from  that  of  his  ad- 
versaries. He  positively  asserts  that  she  was 
restored  to  sight,  but  that  his  adversaries 
bribed  the  parents  to  say  she  did  not  see,  and 
that  the  father  was  also  afraid  he  would  lose 
the  pension  which  his  daughter  (as  blind)  re- 
ceived, if  it  were  known  she  was  cured.  Mes- 
mer's  whole  account,  if  not  true,  certainly 
bears  a  great  character  of  probability. 

His  adversaries  say,  that  the  report  of  his 
having  cured  Paradis  made  such  a  noise  in 
Vienna,  that  the  Empress  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  it.  The  pupil  was  al- 
ways immovable,  and  as  long  as  Mesmer  was 
present,  she  distinguished  colours,  but  when 
he  retired  she  ceased  to  know  them;  whence 
the  conclusion,  that  the  poor  girl  had  been  led 
into  error  by  the  signs  of  Mesmer,  thinking 
that  sig-ht  consisted  in  the  communication  of 
these  signs.  There  is  certainly  an  air  of  im- 
probability in  their  statement. 

In  1778  he  went  to  Paris — the  doctrine  here 
was  not  very  popular,  and  the  king-  himself 
looked  upon  the  cures,  &,c,  as  the  effects  of 
the  imagination.  The  number  of  patients 
willing-  to  consent  to  his  treatment,  appears  to 
have  been  small. 

The  faculty  and  the  society  of  medicine 
had  intended  to  appoint  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine his  system  and  method,  but  he  con- 
stantly opposed  it,  as  he  feared  this  measure 
would  give  him  the  reputation  of  a  charlatan. 
It  was  in  September  of  the  same  year,  that 
he  made  an  acquaintance  with  D'Eslon,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  physician 
to  the  Count  D'Artois.  The  acquaintance  soon 
ripened  into  friendship,  and  D'Eslon  was  fully 
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inifaled  into  his  theory  and  method.  This 
union  with  a  doctor  of  the  faculty,  rallied  his 
courage,  and  he  published  a  work,  in  which, 
besides  a  vindication  of  his  conduct  at  Vienna, 
he  inserted  t.venty-seven  aphorisms,  contain- 
ing  the  essentials  of  his  doctrine.  He  asserts, 
1 — That  celestial  bodies,  the  earth,  and  liv- 
ing" being's  exercise  a  reciprocal  influence  up- 
on one  another. 

2 — That  the  medium  of  this  influence  is  the 
universal  rluid  which  penetrates  and  surrounds 
every  thing. 

3— That  this  mutual  influence  acts  by  me- 
chanical laws,  but  which  are  as  yet  unknown. 

4 — That  it  produces  alternate  effects,  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  flux  and  reflux. 

5 — That  the  properties  of  matter  and  of 
bodies  depend  upon  this  reciprocal  influence. 
6-— That  all  agents  act  immediately  upon 
the  nerves,  and  give  rise  in  the  human  body 
to  phenomena  analogous  to  those  produced 
by  the  magnet:  there  are  different  and  oppo- 
site poles  in  the  body. 

7 — That  animal  magnetism  is  the  quality  of 
the  animal  body,  which  gives  receptivity  for 
these  general  agents. 

8 — That  animal  magnetism  passes  with  in- 
credible rapidity  from  one  body  to  another,  be 
they  living  or  inert. 

9 — That  it  acts  at  considerable  distances 
without  having  need  of  a  conductor. 

10 — That  it  is  reflected  like  light,  from  a 
mirror. 

11 — That  it  is  augmented,  propagated,  and 
communicated  by  sound. 

12-^-That  there  are  living  bodies  having  a 
property  so  contrary  to  animal  magnetism,  that 
their  presence  destroys  all  its  effects. 

13 — That  this  opposite  power  may  equally 
be  accumulated  and  propagated:  it  penetrates 
in  the  same  way  all  bodies,  and  is  consequent- 
ly a  positive  power.  /-""^ 
14- — That  the  loadstone  is  also  susceptible 
of  animal  magnetism,  and  even  of  the  contra- 
ry power,  without  its  attraction  for  iron  expe- 
riencing the  least  alteration:  animal  magnet- 
ism is  then  totally  different  from  mineral. 

15 — That  we  may,  with  the  aid  of  this  prin- 
ciple, cure  immediately  nervous  diseases,  and 
mediately  all  others:  it  explains  the  action  of 
medicines,  and  brings  on  crises. 

16 — That  it  is  by  it  the  physician  recognises 
all  diseases,  even  the  most  complicated,  and 
it  is  with  its  assistance  that  medicine  may  be 
carried  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection. 

These  are  the  principal  items  in  his  system, 
but  they  did  not  meet  with  many  supporters. 
His  patients  now,  however,  rapidly  increased, 
and  D'Eslon  was  very  zealous  in  the  cause, 
publishing  upon  the  subject,  and  otherwise  ex- 
erting himself. 

(To  be  continued.  J 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  held  7th 
mo.  (July)  6th.  1824. 

It  was  on  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
the  recent  adulteration  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine 
be  published. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

HENRY  TROTH,  Chairxax. 

SOLOMON  TEMPLE,  Secretary. 

Conclusion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  on 
the  adulteration  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine. 

"  From  the  facts  ascertained  and  detailed  by 
the  committee,  it  appears  that  a  few  ounces  of 
the  Sulphate  of  Quinine  had  been  adulterated; 
of  which  a  portion  (8  oz.)  had  been  palmed 
on  a  respectable  house  in  this  city.  The  fraud 
was,  however,  early  detected,  and  received  an 
immediate  check.  That  which  had  been  sold, 
the  purchasers  procured  to  be  purified,  and  the 
whole  of  the  adulterated  article  was  withdrawn 
before  it  had  completely  entered  the  market. 
This  circumstance  having  been  brought  before 
the  public,  attended  with  some  exaggeration; 
and  erroneons  impressions  being  thereby  ex- 
cited as  to  the  extent  of  the  transaction,  the 
committee  recommend,  in  order  to  dissipate 
unnecessary  suspicions  and  apprehensions  with 
respect  to  this  valuable  remedy,  that  this  state- 
ment be  made  public. 

The  individuals  who  remain  implicated,  and 
who  have  failed  to  account  satisfactorily  how 
they  became  possessed  of  the  sophisticated 
Sulphate  of  Quinine,  which  they  offered  for 
sale,  are  not  men  bers  of  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy; they  are  not,  consequently,  amenable  to 
its  regulations;  and  the  penalties  provided  by 
its  laws  cannot  be  inflicted  As  they  have  re- 
ceived a  severe  lesson  on  this  occasion,  and 
must  be  fully  sensible  of  their  error,  the  com- 
mittee would  advise  that  a  more  explicit  public 
exposition  (the  only  coercive  measure  that 
could  be  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,) 
should  for  the  present  be  withheld. 

r  Commit- 
C      tee. 


Signed, 


SAMUEL  JACKSON, 
SI  EPHEN  NORTH, 
FREDERICK  BROWN.  _ 
\CT"  We  hope  the  above  (although  in 
our  opinion  it  is  le9s  severe  than  the 
occasion  warranted)  will  be  republished 
by  all  the  papers  of  the  union,  as  a  check 
to  proceedings  in  future  of  a  like  charac- 
ter. En. 

QUESTIONS. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
our  friends  for  the  profusion  of  favours 
in  the  shape  of  Queries,  which  they  have 
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showered  upon  us;  they  will  all,  proba- 
bly, in  due  time,  be  found  in  our  co- 
lumns; they  are  generally  of  interest — 
some  of  importance,  and  deservingserious 
consideration;  but  having  in  our  two  first 
numbers  admitted  a  goodly  number,  we 
prefer,  at  present,  waiting  for  the  an- 
swers: Few  numbers,  however,  shall  be 
entirely  without  them,  but  having  now  a 
good  start,  we  may  proceed  more  leisure- 
ly. Among  those  already  given,  our 
readers  will,  perhaps,  find  some  suit- 
ed to  their  taste;  and  if  not,  as  our  visits 
are  not  "  as  angels"- — lew  and  far  be- 
tween,'' they  will  no  doubt,  ere  long,  be 
gratified.  It  is  better  too,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, and  among  a  few,  it  is  easier  to 
select. 

We  only  fear  they  will  accumulate  too 
rapidly,  if  our  friends  are  content  with 
merely  asking:  it  is  true,  to  ask  is  easier 
than  to  answer,  but  we  trust  they  will 
show  themselves  capable  of  both.  The 
questions  are  not  inserted  merely  to  be 
looked  at  and  then  forgotten  or  neglect- 
ed— we  hope  at  least  they  will  not  "pass 
by  as  the  idle  wind  which  one  regards 
not."  Choose  a  question,  one  adapted 
to  your  capacity  and  inclination,  and 
then  sit  down  to  reflect  upon  and  an- 
swer it.  You  will  not  regret  the  little 
trouble  it  may  give;  it  is  good  to  think — 
all  exercise  of  the  mind  is  beneficial;  and 
in  addition,  if  you  can  enlighten  and  im- 
prove the  minds  of  others,  'tis  doubly 
gratifying. 

Be  not  deterred  by  the  apparent  diffi- 
culty of  the  undertaking — "  Omnia  vin- 
cit  labor;!'  when  once  resolved  upon,  'tis 
half  accomplished.  We  should  not  be 
too  diffident  of  our  own  abilities,  but  re- 
member the  lines  of  the  Bard  of  Avon, 

"  Our  doubts  are  traitors, 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win 
By  fearing  to  attempt." 

13.  What  advantage  has  mankind  derived 
from  the  vast  assemblage  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations which  have  been  made  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  since  the  discovery  of  the  Ther- 
mometer and  Barometer?  Have  they  led  to 
any  important  deductions  either  in  medicine 
or  philosophy;  or  have  they  been  merely  toys  in 
the  hands  of  science? 


Can  the  peculiar  sound  of  Croup,  be  marked  by 
musical  notes? 

"Every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in 
the  Hives  or  Croup,  and  who  has  read  the  dif- 
ferent treatises  on  the  subject,  must  have  been 
sensible,  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  by  words, 
to  convey  a  right  description  of  the  peculiar 
sound  of  respiration  and  of  coughing  in  that  fe- 
rocious disease.  The  latter  has  been  compared 
to  the  crowing  of  a  young  cock,  to  the  quack- 
ing of  a  duck,  to  the  barking  of  a  hoarse  fat 
dog,  &c,  and  the  former  to  the  sound  of  air 
passing  through  a  narrow  brazen  tube — and  to 
the  braying  of  the  ass  Much  of  the  peculi- 
arity of  either,  unquestionably  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  disease  and  the  age  of  the  patient, 
so  that  every  possible  variation  will  be  per- 
ceptible under  different  circumstances. — Our 
own  impression  in  relation  to  the  above  sounds, 
founded  on  considerable  familiarity  with  the 
disease,  is  in  favour  of  the  similarity  to  the 
hoarse  deep  bark  of  a  small  fat  dog; — one  of 
which,  a  little  fat  turnspit,  for  many  years  was  a 
neighbour  of  ours,  and  seemed  greatly  op- 
pressed with  either  asthma,  or  hydrothorax; — 
at  any  rate,  the  sound  of  his  bark  was  strictly 
allied  to  that  of  numerous  instances  of  sudden 
spasmodic  attacks  of  the  disease,  much  more 
so  than  any  other  note  to  which  we  can  as- 
similate it.  And  whoever  has  heard  the  bray- 
ing of  the  ass,  or  will  indeed  attempt  to  imitate 
it  by  rapid  and  successive  inspirations,  will  be 
at  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  peculiar 
sounds  of  respiration  in  the  worst  cases  of  hives. 

Variable,  however,  as  the  sounds  may  be 
from  age,  &c,  we  believe  that  the  above  char- 
acters will  be  found  more  certain  than  those 
commonly  laid  down.  But  as  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  them  completely,  we  would  ask, 
whether  any  sounds,  however  discordant  they 
may  be,  are  incapable  of  being  marked  down 
by  musical  notes?  As  many  of  our  friends  are 
well  acquainted  with  both  music  and  medicine, 
we  would  suggest  the  utility  of  putting  on  pa- 
per those  sounds,  which  probably  can  be  better 
described  by  such  notations,  than  by  any  other 
means  in  our  power. — We  shall  be  glad  to  ex- 
press on  our  columns  such  a  singular  association 
of  unmusical  notes,  if  any  friend  qualified  for 
the  task,  will  do  us  the  favour  of  ascertaining1 
the  possibility. 

VARIETY. 

The  fact  of  madder  tinging  the  bones  of  a  red 
colour,  and  the  first  knowledge  of  which  has 
been  generally  ascribed  to  a  Mr.  Belcher,  we 
think,  is  stated  (Philos.  Trans.  41.  p.  390)  to 
have  been  known  and  mentioned  by  Mizaldus, 
in  a  work  published  in  1566,  under  the  title  of 
"  Memorabilium,  Utilium,  ac  Jucundium  Cen- 
turiae  Novem." 

Turner,  in  his  Surgery,  6th  Ed.  1.  p.  430, 
shows,  that  long  before  Taliacotius,  the  art  of 
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renewing  lost  noses,  had  been  known.  He  re- 
fers to   various  authorities, — viz:  to  Stephanas 

Gourmatinus'  first  book  of  Surgery,  of  one  Bin  il- 
ea de  Cutanea,  who  employed  it  for  lips,  noses, 
and  ears. — Balthasar,  &c. — In  Gilbert,  lib.  3. 
Narrationes;  and  in  Alex.  Benedict.  1.  5. 
c.  39. —  Vesalius,  Chirurgia,  3d  B.  9th  Ch. 
Parey,  lib.  22.  Cap.  2. — J/olfzafrlius,  An. 
1623. — Moccius,  opus  Chirugicum.  Hildanus. 
Cent.  3.  Obs.  31.  p.  396,  &c. 

It  would  seem  well  worth  our  young*  Sur- 
geons making  themselves  fully  aequainted  with 
this  operation,  especially  in  some  parts  of 
America,  where  biting  off  noses  is  tolerated! — 
Much,  however,  as  we  have  been  animadverted 
on  by  the  English  for  this  barbarous  usage,  we 
find,  b}r  a  note  in  the  6th  Vol.  Manchester  Mem. 
p.  209— that  it  is  not  limited  to  the  United 
States,  but  is  known  also  in  Great  Britain! 

Gextlemex, — T  think  the  following  old  verses 
will  prove  a  good  translation  of  your  Latin  line 
on  a  deaf  man. — Quiz. 

A    DEA.F    MAX. 

"  Deaf,  giddy,  helpless,  left  alone, 
To  all  his  friends  a  burden  grown; 
No  more  he  hears  the  church's  bell, 
Than  if  it  rang  out  for  his  knell; 
At  thunder  now,  no  more  he  starts, 
Than  at  the  rumbling  of  the  carts; 
And  what's  incredible,  alack! 
Can  scarcely  hear  a  woman's  clack," 
P.  S.   Can  any  one  inform  me  why  the  toll- 
ing of  the  bell  at  funerals,  is  called  the  knell? 

In  moderation,  says  an  old  writer,  "  Sanis, 
emnia  sana\" 

According  to  Alston  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Materia  Medica,  1.  p.  14.  &c.  the  following 
number  of  articles  constituted  the  M.  Med.  of 
different  periods. 

MUT.  TEG.  AX. 

Hippocrates,  36  300  150 
Dioscorides  90  700  168 
Paul  of  vEgina,    —  570        


Dale,  in  his 

Pharmacologia, 

enumerates 


91 


628 


142 


Pliny  in  the  7th  book,  8th  chapter  of  his 
Natural  History,  speaking  of  those  born  with 
their  feet  foremost,  as  brought  forth  unnatural- 
ly, terminates  the  chapter  by  saying,  "  And 
in  truth  by  the  right  order  and  course  of  na- 
ture, a  man  is  brought  into  the  world  with  his 
head  first,  but  is  earned  forth  with  his  feet 
foremost." 

As  this  custom  of  conveying  a  corpse  to  the 
grave,  is  uniformly  still  practised,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  any  friend  who  can  point  out  its 
origin;  as  we  have  never  heard  it  even  advert- 
ed to! 


nosology!! 
It  will  be  necessary  for  physicians  of  pub- 
lic institutions  &c,  in  making  returns  of  deaths, 
to  be  more  circumspect  in  the   nam<  s  thev  at- 
tach   to    diseases.       We    have,    with     ot 
long  wondered  at  those  which  are  frequently 
given.     At  present  we   siiull  merely   a.->k,  what 
we  are   to   understand    oy  the  term  debility, 
that   so    greatly    extends    its   ravages    among 
our  citizens'     By  reference    to  the  deaths  up 
to  the  25th  of  this  month    only,    we    find  that 
25    persons    are    stated  to    have    died    of  de- 
bility!    This  is  a  large  amount  for  an  affection 
of  a  character  so  indeterminate!     It  iseithei  an 
object  of  importance  to  designate    with   preci- 
sion, the  causes  of  mortality  among  us;  or  it  is 
an  idle  and  unnecessary  duty  upon  practition- 
ers.    Certainly  we  know  of  no  disease  sp 
cally  entitled  to  this  appellative;   and  w  <    call 
upon  those   physicians    who   make   such  ran- 
dom returns,  to  explain  what  they  mean  t: 
by.      All   who   die,    may   in  one   sense   of  the 
word,  be  said  to  die  from  debiliiy;  but  it  was 
not   intended  by   the  law  which    c^lls  for  an 
enunciation  of  the  cause  of  death,  that  it  should 
thus  be  made  a  nose  of  wax.     \V  e  hope  more 
attention  will  be   paid  hereafter  to  this,    and 
some  other  particulars.      We  will  only  further 
ask  at  present — what  were  the   circumstances 
of  that  case  of  death  among  children   which  is 
marked  in  the   last  weeks  report,   as  one    of 
puerperal  fever? We  shall  also  make  an  ob- 
servation in  relation  to  the  returns  of  the  Dis- 
pensary patients;    and  inquire  why  the  names 
are  sometimes  Latin,  sometimes  English;  why 
are  they  not  confined   to   one  language?     As 
Medical  men,  let  those  who   designate  them, 
call  them  technically.      What  are  we  to  under- 
stand  by   the    vague    appellation    of  pain  of 
bowels; — of  cynanche,- — of  cutaneous  disease,- — 
of    diseased    bone,   and    many    others?     They 
may   imply   fifty  different  affections.     Let  us 
hope    that   irregularities    in    institutions    like 
these,   need  only  to    be  noticed,    in   order  to 
theh  being  remedied.    Of  the  qualifications  of 
the   gentlemen    who   so   benevolently  devote 
themselves  to  the  laoorious  duties  of  those  in- 
stitutions, we  are  fully  sensible;  and  therefore 
we  are  the  more   desirous  to   find,  that  every 
tiling  in  which  they  are  concerned,  should  be 
free  from  the    slightest    cause  for    criticism. 
We  trust  that  what  is  thus  said,  will  be  taken 
as  arising  from  the  kindest  feelings,   and  from 
a   wish   that   every  thing  in   which   they  bear 
a  pail,  should  convey  the    idea  of  perfect  re- 
gularity and  order. 

It  is  extremely  difficult   to    form   tables  of 
Temperature,    which    can    be    depended    on. 

We  find  Thermometers  located  where  they 
are  exposed  to  reflected  heat  and  even  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Hence  no  correct 
view  can   be  given  under  circumstances   like 
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these.  We  shall  endeavour  to  excite  some  of 
our  friends  to  attend  to  this  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  and  under  more  favourable  posi- 
tions. During  some  of  the  days  at  which  our 
own  Thermometer  has  pointed  (6  a.  m.)  at 
only  50,  we  find  others  an  hour  or  two  later, 
designating-  the  heat  at  more  than  60°. 

(Xj*  We  understand  that  a  man  ill  of  the 
Small-pox  arrived  lately  at  Chester,  and  was 
hurried  off  in  a  cart  to  the  Hospital  5  miles 
distant,  where  he  died  at  the  gate! 

We  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  monthly  or  semi-monthly 
list  of  the  diseases  adm  tted  into  the  Alms- 
house, but  we  regret  to  learn,  (and  it  is  only 
a  few  days  since  we  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact)  that  no  record  is  now  kept  of  those 
disseises  and  their  results.  This  is  surely  extra- 
ordinary, and  we  know  not  how  to  account  for 
it.  In  all  other  establishments  of  this  kind, 
that  we  have  ever  heard  of,  Hospitals,  Alms- 
houses, Dispensaries,  &c,  we  believe  such  re- 
cords are  invariably  kept — as  well  they  should 
be:  and  in  the  Institution  of  which  we  are 
speaking  such  was  also  the  case  till  very  late- 
ly: why  the  omission  now,  or  for  what  good 
reason  this  improvement  has  been  adopted  can 
be  best  explained  by  those  concerned.  Some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  it  was  one  of  the  du- 
ties required  of  the  h^use  students,  to  insert 
in  a  book  kept  expressly  for  that  purpose,  the 
name,  age  and  disease  of  all  admitted  into  its 
wards,  as  well  as  the  date  of  their  admission 
and  result  of  each  case;  and  this  was  usually 
made  public  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  was 
very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  curious  to  look  back 
ana  mark,  the  variety  displayed  in  the  diseases 
of  different  years,  the  rise,  progress  and  de- 
cline of  the  various  epidemics,  and  the  com- 
parative mortality  of  the  same  disease  in  suc- 
cessive seasons. 

These  tilings  then,  being  to  all,  interesting, 
and  to  tiie  medical  man  particularly,  import- 
ant and  instructive,  we  should  suppose  that 
the  managers  of  such  institutions  would  not 
only  take  pleasure  in  gratifying  the  laudable 
curiosity  of  the  public,  but  likewise  deem  it  a 
part  of  their  duty  to  preserve  for  the  benefit 
of  the  faculty  (and  consequently  of  society  at 
large)  what  may  serve  to  throw  light  upon  these 
often  obscure  subjects. 

We  do  not  wish  at  this  time  to  press  the 
subject,  but  trust  that  if  this  hint  should  meet 
the  eye  of  those  concerned,  they  will  at  once 
perceive  its  justice  and  propriety. 

There  are  sixteen  periodical  publications  at 
Paris,  more  or  less  worthy  of  attention,  entering1 
minutely  into  investigations  relative  to  Physi- 
ology, "Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  tne  Medical 
science's,  speaking  gpenenillyi 
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MEMORANDA. 

Boston. — (1.  P.  M.)  Thermometer,  June  13, 
63°:  14,  68c:  15,  61°:  16,  68°:  17,  62°:  18. 
69°:  19,  80°: — mean  temperature  67°:  greatest 
heat  in  24  hours,  72°: — greatest  cold  in  24 
hours,  48°: — Amount  of  rain,  0.06  inch. 

Thermometer,  (1  P.  If.-]  June  20,  67°:  21, 
66°:  22,  58°:  23,  70°:  24,  68°:  25,  81°:  26.  82°: 
— Mean  temperature,  70°: — Amount  of  rain, 
0.74  inch.— On  Monday,  June  28,  at  5  P.  M. 
the  Thermometer  is  said  to  have  stood  at  91tj° 
in  the  shade!! 

New-York. — 72  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
June  26, — Consumption  15.  Small  Pox  9.  Drop- 
sy in  the  head,  6. 

Baltimore. — 3287  patients  treated  in  the  Dis- 
pensary from  July  1,  1823,  to  June  23,  1824. 
Cured  3140.     Dead  29.     Remaining  44. 

27  deaths  for  week  ending'  June  22d. — Con- 
sumption 5. — Typhus  5. 

21  deaths  for  the  week  ending  June  28. — 
Consumption  3.     Infantile  unknown,  6. 

Charleston. — 25  deaths  from  13th  to  20th 
June — Consumption  3. — Hooping  Cough  7. — 
Diarrhoea  4. 

Thermometer,  (Noon,  shade)  June  6,  82°: — 
7.  83° — Barometer,  29,  60. — New-York,  same 
days,  ditto. 

yew  Orleans. — 26  deaths  from  May  25th  to 
31st. — Consumption,  3. — Dvsenterv  5. 

Zancsvillc  (Ohio)  Medical  Society  lately  form- 
ed here. 

Montroscs — (Penn.)  June  18th,  very  cold  for 
last  few  days:  fires,  winter  clothes,  kc. 

Newporf. — Not  a  single  death  bad  occurredin 
the  last  three  weeks. 
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HEALTH  OFFICE. 

Interments  in  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Philadel- 
phia, from  the  12  h  June  to  the  26th. 
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*  #*  Notice.'— It  is  intended  to  devote  the  last 
page  of  each  paper  to  advertisements  of  Medi* 
cal  books,  either  printed  or  in  the  press; — and 
also,  any  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
Druggist  and  Apothecary.  A  box  for  commu- 
nications, addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  iEs- 
culapian  Register,  will  be  kept  at  Mr.  Desil- 
ver'6  store,  No.  110,  Walnut-street. 


Diseases  entered  at  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary \ 
from  the   Ibth   June,   1824,  to  2\st  inclusive, 
^'rrthern  and  Southern  Districts. 


DISEASES. 
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JV*o.  5. 


ON    DISSECTIONS. 

It  is  with  regret  we  have  so  frequently 
observed  in  our  daily  papers,  notices  of 
things  which  it  would  be  far  better  to 
leave    untouched.     We   allude,   at  this 
time,  especially,  to  the  publishing,  with- 
out any  ostensible  benefit  to  the  world, 
accounts  of  bodies  disinterred  for  dissec- 
tion;— and  the  animadversions,  &c.  fol- 
lowing the  detection  of  such  affairs. — It 
must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
that  if  the  science  of  medicine  is  of  any 
value;  and  if  a  competent  attainment  of 
it  can  only  be  founded  on  anatomy;  dis- 
sections  must   be  absolutely  necessary; 
and  therefore,  that  an  evil,  which  we  may 
deprecate,  but  must  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mit to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
living,  should  be  silently  connived  at  — 
No  good  is  attained  by  an  opposite  mea- 
sure; the  feeling3  are  aroused  and  set  in 
hostile  array,  against  institutions,  from 
whence  we  look  for  scientific  practition- 
ers; but  to  which  we  should  look  in  vain, 
if  this   fundamental  step  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  medical    kno^'odge  should  be 


cut  off.  We  leave  itio  the  editors  of  pa.- 
pers,  as  well  as  to  every  other  enlighten- 
ed mind,  to  say,  which  they  would  pre- 
fer to  attend  them  on  the  bed  of  sickness; 
the  man  who  had  studied  from  books 
alone,  or  him  who  by  practical  dissection 
had  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with 
the  animal  economy! 

What  in  fact  constitutes  the  superior- 
ity of  modern  over  ancient  physicians? 
Conceding  the  vast  importance  of  the 
discoveries,  improvements,  &c.  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  other  branches 
of  medicine  since  the  days  of  Hippo- 
crates and  the  enlarged  experience  we 
have  acquired,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
centuries;  yet  still,  where  would  we  be 
even  now,  had  the  prejudices  and  srper- 
stitions  of  the  ancientscontinued  to  hold 
an  unlimited  sway  over  the  feelings  of 
mankind — had  we  to  acquire  our  know- 
ledge of  man  from  the  structure  of  brutes, 
often  different  and  comparatively  imper- 
fect;— or  had  we  to  repair  to  a  great  dis- 
tance to  study  the  mere  skeleton  ol'  a 
man,  and  think  the  knowledge  thus  gain 
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ed,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human  acquisi- 
tion! 

Hud  the  ancients  been  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  human  as  with  compara- 
tive anatomy,  in  other  words,  had  they 
dissected  as  freely  as  we  do  (or  ought  to 
do)  now,  what  might  we  not  hope  would 
have  been  the  standing  of  medical 
science  at  present!  The  mind  is  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  possible  perfection, 
the  extermination  of  raging  pestilence, 
the  subduing  of  the  "  opprobria  medico- 
rum"  and  other  "  consummations  devout- 
ly to  be  wished!*' 

That  in  pursuing  dissection,  many 
abuses  have  arisen,  is,  indeed,  too  obvi- 
*ousl y  the  case;  and  that  proper  measures 
should  be  taken  to  remedy  these  abuses, 
and  punish  those  who  often  unnecessari- 
ly and  wantonly  outrage  the  feelings  of 
human  nature,  we  readily  admit;  but  it 
is  the  manner  in  which  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  unnecessary  excitement  pro- 
duced in  the  public  mind,  and  the  inju- 
ry that  may  be  thereby  done  to  the  in- 
terests of  science,  and  consequently  the 
public  welfare  that  we  would  deprecate. 

Physicians — Carefully  inculcate  on  the 
minds  of  your  students  the  propriety, 
and  absolute  necessity  of  circumspection, 
decency,  secrecy,  and  attention  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  in  all  their  pro- 
ceedings in  such  matters;  point  out  to 
them  the  proper  and  least  exceptionable 
way  in  which  they  should  be  conducted, 
and  by  your  example  show  them  the  im- 
portance you  attach  to  your  precepts. 

Students — Consider  that  your  own  in- 
terests in  various  ways,  the  interests  of 
the  profession,  and  of  society  at  large, 
are  closely  connected  with  your  puncti- 
liously following  the  directions  of  your 
advisers,  and  avoiding  every  thing  that 
may  give  offence. 

And  lastly,  if  Editors  would  calm- 
ly reflect  on  the  evil  they  inflict  on  the 
medical  community,  by  keeping  alive 
suspicions  which  should  be  lulled  into  re- 
pose, we  feel  persuaded  they  would  in- 
variably avoid  republishing  in  their  co- 
lumns, whatever  may  have  the  slightest 
connection  with  the  subject  above  re- 
ferred to;  we  hope  that  these  remarks 


will  be  received  by  them  with  candour, 
and  that  should  they  approve  of  the  sen- 
timents thus  expressed,  hereafter  they 
will  refrain  from  such  injudicious  mea- 
sures. 

CYXANCHE  TRACHEAL!*. 

There  seems  some  difficulty  in  settling 
the  period  of  the  first  notice  of  Cynan- 
che  Trachealis.  It  assuredly  cannot  be 
deemed  a  new  complaint,  even  should 
writers  not  have  described  it.  The  cau- 
ses which  now  apparently  induce  it,  must 
have  always  been  acting,  and  we  cannot, 
therefore,  persuade  ourselves  that  chil- 
dren have,  at  any  period  of  the  world, 
been  exempted  from  it.  That  it  has  been 
among  the  former  cases  of  children  repor- 
ted as  dying  from  witchcraft,  we  are  per- 
suaded, although  we  cannot  perhaps 
prove  this;  yet  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  symptoms  of  croup,  its  sudden 
and  violent  attacks,  and  speedy  termina- 
tion, can,  we  think,  have  no  difficulty  in 
drawing  a  parallel  with  some  of  the  afore- 
mentioned cases  of  witchcraft. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  noticed  by  Mar- 
tin Ghisi,  an  Italian  writer,  in  1749.  Not 
having  seen  his  work  on  this  subject,  we 
cannot  say  how  the  fact  is— but  the  fol- 
lowing extract  seems  to  describe  the  dis- 
ease most  fully.  It  is  taken  from  South- 
well's Med.  Ess.  and  Obs.  v  2.  p.  247, 
which  are  an  abridgment  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  from  the 
statement  of  the  Epidemics  of  Orleans, 
for  1748  by  Arnaud. 

"April.  At  Orleans,  Intermittents  of  all 
kinds,  which  had  left  us  for  a  time,  became 
now  very  common,  and  rebellious,  there  were 
besides,  a  great  many  sore  throats,  and  the 
most  terrible  quinsies,  which  carried  off  some 
in  24  hours;  two  children  one  6,  the  other  11 
years  old,  were  opened;  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  trachaea  was  found  separated,  and  form- 
ed  into  a  roll,  3  or  4  fingers  breadth  long",  and 
as  thick  as  parchment,  and  whitish;  it  appear- 
ed to  be  the  sac  of  the  abscess,  which  had 
been  formed  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachitu; 
there  was  some  pus  still  in  this  sac,-  upon  its 
bursting1  the  pus  fell  into  the  bronchia,  which 
upon  the  least  pressure  on  the  lung's,  came 
away  in  great  plenty;  the  symptoms  that  ac- 
companied this  direful  malady  were  a  violent 
fever,  a  hoarse  cough,  and  a  frightful  rattling 
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in  the  throat;  they  had  been  blooded  4  times, 
and  that  almost  one  after  another,  the  first  was 
in  the  foot,  two  others  in  the  arm,  and  one  in 
the  jugular,  all  which  yielded  a  momentary 
relief  only;  the  first  child  died  in  24  hours,  the 
second  lived  4  days,  and  after  some  bleedings, 
had  an  emetic  given  him,  which  emptied  him 
plentifully;  he  died  notwithstanding." 

We  would  suggest,  whether  the  follow- 
ing; extract  is  not  also  closely  connected 
with  the  complaint,  as  well  as  the  epi- 
demic referred  to  therein.  If  so,  we  shall 
at  least  find  it  as  early  as  1618. 

"  January,  1746,  an  epidemic  quinsy,  seizing 
children  only,  made  its  first  appearance  in 
Paris;  it  was  very  different  from  the  quinsies 
of  former  years:  this  quinsy  was  often  without 
either  pain,  or  difficulty  of  swallowing,  or  tu- 
mour, external  or  internal.  When  the  seat  of 
the  disorder  was  in  the  oesophagus,  the  patient 
had  then  a  little  difficulty  to  swallow;  but  when 
seated  in  the  trachaea,  the  patient  could  swal- 
low easy  enough,  but  the  disorder  was  the 
more  dangerous. 

*«  The  breathing  was  free  in  most  of  the  sick, 
but  they  all  were  hoarse;  the  fever  was  never 
proportionable  to  the  greatness  of  the  disorder, 
and  very  often  it  became  imperceptible,  even 
when  every  thing  seemed  at  the  worst;  when 
the  sick  seemed  to  approach  near  their  end, 
they  would  then  often  amuse  themselves,  after 
their  usual  manner,  to  within  a  few  hours  of 
their  death,  which  commonly  happened  be- 
tween the  third  and  fifth  day,  and  almost  always 
before  the  seventh.  This  disorder  never  ter- 
minated before  the  patient  had  thrown  off  some 
portions  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  trachaea; 
such  as  out-lived  the  seventh,  used  to  spit  up 
both  pus,  and  portions  of  this  membrane,  and 
died  after  consumptive;  the  pus  was  soon 
communicated  from  the  trachaea  to  the  lungs; 
which  as  soon  corrupted  them,  as  was  discover- 
ed, upon  opening  the  bodies  of  those  who  died; 
in  some,  the  disorder  had  extended  itself  even 
to  the  nose. 

"  Severinus  makes  mention  of  the  like  epide- 
mic quinsy  that  seized  the  children  at  Naples 
in  1618,  and  continued  off  and  on  until  1644." 

In  Fernelius  (Uni versa  Medicina,  fol. 
ed.  Genev.  art.  Jingina,  p  451)  we  find 
the  following,  which,  to  us,  embraces 
more  closely  the  croup,  than  any  other  of 
the  angino»e  affections. 

"  Etenim  Angina  alia  vera,  alia  notha  est. 

■'  Perae  et  legitime  quatuor  sunt  differentix. 
Una  quam  omnium  periculosissimam  censuit 
Hippocrates  ubi  neque  in  faucibus,  neque  in 


cervice  quicquam  apparet.  Hujus  quippe  i»- 
flammatio  penitus  abstrusa,  graviora  infligit 
symptomata,  non  sine  metu  prassentis  strangu- 
latus.  Hac  sospe  vidimus  sublatum  aegrotum 
horis  octodecim,  constante  mente  integrisque 
sensibus." 


OK  THE  DANGER  OF  EARLY  BURIALS.      v 

No.  3. 

Le  Clerc,  in  his  History  of  Medicine,  and  also 
other  able  physicians,  affirm,  that  in  Hysteria,  a 
woman  can  live  thirty  days  without  respiration. 
I  know,  says  Calmet,  that  a  very  honest  woman 
continued  thirty-six  hours  without  any  sign  of 
life.  Every  one  thought  her  dead,  and  her  fu- 
neral was  prepared;  her  husband  steadily  op- 
posed it.  At  the  expiration  of  thirty-six  hours, 
she  recovered,  and  lived  a  long  time  after- 
wards. She  related,  that  she  heard  perfectly 
all  that  was  said  of  her,  and  knew  that  they 
wished  to  bury  her;  but  such  was  her  torpor, 
that  she  could  not  overcome  it,  and  would  have 
suffered  all  without  resistance;  which  accords 
with  what  St.  Augustin  says  of  a  priest,  who, 
during  a  syncope,  heard  what  was  said,  as  if  at 
a  distance,  and  yet  allowed  his  flesh  to  be  burn- 
ed and  cut  without  opposition  or  sensation. 

Le  Bruyn,  in  his  travels,  states  that  he  saw  at 
Damietta,  in  Egypt,  a  Turk,  who  was  called 
the  dead  child  {i' enfant  mart)  because  his  mo- 
ther being  pregnant  with  him,  fell  sick,  and  be- 
ing thought  dead,  she  was  speedily  buried,  af- 
ter the  custom  of  the  country;  where  little  time 
intervenes  between  death  and  interment,  espe- 
cially during  the  plague.  She  was  put  into  a 
vault,  which  the  Turk  had  for  the  burial  place 
of  his  family. 

In  the  evening,  some  hours  after  her  inter- 
ment, her  husband  imagined  that  the  child  she 
bore,  might  still  be  living;  he  therefore  caused 
the  vault  to  be  opened,  and  found  his  wife  de- 
livered; the  child  being  alive,  but  the  mother 
was  dead.  Some  asserted  that  the  child  was 
heard  to  cry,  and  that  it  was  this  information 
which   led  the  father  to  open  the  vault. 

This  man,  surnamed  the  dead  child,  was 
alive  in  1677. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  adduced  of 
persons  buried  alive,  and  of  others  recovering 
as  they  were  earned  to  the  grave,  or  who  have 
been  taken  from  their  graves  fortuitously!  The 
work  of  Winslow,  already  cited,  and  other  wri- 
ters, may  be  consulted  in  proof.  A  wise  and 
judicious  deduction  is  drawn  by  the  writers  from 
these  facts,  viz:  that  we  ought  not  to  bury  peo- 
ple until  well  assured  of  their  death,  especially 
during  the  plague,  and  in  certain  diseases, 
which  induce  a  sudden  cessation  of  motion  and 
feeling. 

0^  The  above  statements,  derived  from  Cal- 
met, are  worthy  of  much  attention.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  that  the  rapidity  of  burial,  es« 
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pecially  in  cold  weather,  when  .ill  undue  haste 
may  be  avoided,  must  have  consigned  many  an 

unfortunate  wretch  to  a  premature  death,  which 
might  probably  have  been  obviated  by  waiting 
until  evident  signs  of  putrefaction  began  to  ap- 
pear.    Instead  of  immediately  laving  out  the 

eorpse,  and  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  cold, 
and  to  the  preparations  for  interment,  it  would 
be  more  judicious,  on  many  occasions,  to  delay, 
tor  a  time,  all  these  measures;  and  acting-  as  if 
it  was  a  case  of  asphyxia,  await  the  event.  In- 
stead of  this,  scarcely  is  the  breath  departed, 
"ere  the  corpse  is  measured  for  its  coffin,  the 
"body  washed  and  encircled  with  its  shroud,  and 
thus  deposited  in  a  cold  apartment  for  a  day  or 
two,  so  that  every  chance  is  extinguished  of  re- 
turning life,  if  any  yet  remains.  In  all  cases  of 
sudden  apparent  death,  as  from  the  fumes  of 
charcoal; — smothering  from  smoke  in  fires; — 
from  drinking  cold  water,  drowning,  and  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  such  precautions  are  doubly 
necessary. — There  is  here,  not  the  slightest 
pretence  for  any  excessive  haste;  and  time  is 
thus  permitted  for  every  practicable  measure, 
by  which  a  resuscitation  can  be  possibly  antici- 
pated. 

One  step  towards  this  desirable  plan,  would 
be  to  give  over  the  general  invitation  to  fune- 
rals. Of  all  who  attend,  how  few  are  in  any 
way  benefitted  thereby! — Does  the  scene  of 
death  before  us,  produce  the  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  any,  that  their  turn  must  soon  arrive? 
Look  at  the  train  attendant  on  the  dead,  and  it 
will  readily  be  seen,  that  any  ihing  but  this,  is 
present  to  their  minds.  Let  every  one  answer 
for  himself;  and  except  the  case  be  one,  in  which 
\vc  are  individually  interested,  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged that  few  feelings  are  excited,  such 
as  the  event  is  calculated  to  produce.  It  is  a 
thing,  of  course,-  and  by  this  empty  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  unconscious  corpse,  we  are  not 
awakened  in  the  slightest  degree  to  a  contem- 
plation of  mortality;  and  of  the  speedy  advance- 
ment of  that  hour,  which  is  to  bring  us  in  our 
turn  to  our  lust  abode. 

"When,  too,  we  consider,  how  many  families, 
misled  by  pride  and  ostentation,  seek  to  make  a 
parade  of  that  humbling  evidence  of  our  insig- 
nificance; and  in  order  to  afford  a  handsome 
funeral  to  a  relative  unconscious  of  their  ac- 
tions; encroach  upon  the  scanty  means  of  sup- 
port to  those  he  leaves  behind;  is  it  not  the 
pcight  of  folly  to  continue  customs  which  have 
scarcely  a  solitary  reason  in  their  favour?  Who 
feels  the  blow  but  those  who  are  the  immediate 
friends  and  relations  of  the  dead?  None,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  it  be  a  public  character,  whose 
loss  is  more  divergent  in  its  influence! — Why, 
bave  in  instarces  like  this,  need  any  public  de- 
monstration be  called  for.  A  funeral  will  alw  ays 
be  the  more  impressive,  as  it  is  more  solemn; 
and  whether  that  be  most  so,  which  is  followed 
?>y  real  mcurners  only,  although  few  in  number; 


or  the  one  v  hich  is  accompanied  by  the  men 
trappings  and  display  of  grief,  and  by  a  nume- 
rous tram  of  indifferent  persons,  conversing  on 
subjects  totally  unconnected  with  the  scene  be- 
fore them,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  misunder- 
stood. 

Since  writing  the  above,  in  looking  over  the 
life  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  late  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Freehold,  in  N.  J., 
we  find  that  this  excellent  man  very  nearly  es- 
caped a  premature  interment.  As  it  is  an  in- 
tei/sting  document,  although  probably  now  for- 
g-otten,  we  shall  copy  it  out,  thinking  that  its 
extension  may  subserve  the  general  object  we 
have  had  in  view,  in  the  remarks  we  have  made 
on  precipitate  interments. 

(Xj=*  This  will  appear  in  our  next  paper. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  JEseulapian  Register. 

KFSOM    SALTS. 

The  high  duty  lately  imposed  on  Lpsom  Salts 
by  congress  in  the  new  tariff  is  probably  sufficient 
to  render  the  manufacture  of  the  article  in  this 
country  successful  and  lucrative,  if  the  process 
was  sufficiently  known  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  extensive  saltworks  on  our  sea  coast. 
The  difficulty  in  the  business  is,  that  most  of 
the  persons  engag-ed  in  it,  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  Chemistry,  and  are  not  able  to 
account  for  the  difference  in  the  results  of  ex- 
periments which  they  make — and  how  to  make 
the  same  experiments  come  to  a  similar  result. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give,  through 
the  medium  of  the  jEsculapian  Register,  some 
information  on  the  process  pursued  in  Eng- 
land? 

The  information  most  wanted  is: — "Whether 
the  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  is  made  from  sea  wa- 
ter, or  the  bitter  water  remaining  after  the 
crystallization  of  common  salt?  If  so,  is  the 
water  boiled  once  or  twice?  And  what  is  the 
best  and  most  economical  method  of  separating 
the  muriates  from  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
which  otherwise  render  it  deliquescent? 

Any  information  on  this  subject  would  be 
gratefully  received  by  a  suBsciiiuin. 

In  reply  to  our  correspondent,  we  can- 
not do  better  than  recommend  to  his 
perusal  the  concise  yet  intelligible  state- 
ment of  this  very  subject,  in  Ure*s  Che- 
mical Dictionary — article  Magnesia. — 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  a  valuable  paper 
on  the  general  nature  of  Magnesia,  and 
of  its  different  preparations,  including 
that  under  notice,  will  be  found  in  the 
Manch.  Mem.  1st  vol.;  and  a  particular 
paper  on  it,  in  the  Fhilos.  Trans,  of  G. 
B.  1 81  b,  appendix.  We  would  willing- 
ly give  the  details,  but  it  would  occupy 
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too  large  a  portion  of  our  columns,  and 
it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  those  works  in 
which  the  information  asked  for,  is  to  be 
found. — AVe  may  here  observe,  that  the 
Epsom  Cave  of  our  Western  country, 
seems  to  abound  so  largely  in  that  arti- 
cle, as  to  render  it  probable,  that  with 
very  little  trouble,  both  it  and  Magnesia 
night  be  prepared  to  any  required 
amount. 


nrMiNATio>~. 
Having"  as  yet  received  no  answer  to  the 
question  of  X.  on  rumination,  proposed  in  our 
second  number,  we  will  ourselves  state  sum- 
marily what  is  known  to  us  upon  the  subject, 
the  rather  as  we  have  heard  a  reason  suggest- 
ed for  this  provision  of  nature,  which  appears 
to  us  quite  plausible.  Before,  however,  stating1 
this  suggestion,  we  will  make  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  the  subject. 

All  ruminating    animals,  we  believe,  must 
have  more  than  one  stomach,  and  most,  if  not 
all  of  them,   live    upon  vegetables:    the  cow, 
which  is  the  most  familiar  example  we  can  ad- 
duce, has  four  stomachs;  other  ruminants  two, 
three,  Sec.     These   animals  are  generally  des- 
stitute    of  dentes  incisores  in  the  upper  jaw, 
but  the  gums  are  pretty  hard,  and  the  tongue 
rough  trom  the  pointed  papillae   covering  its 
whole    substance.       After    cutting   their  food 
(grass  for  instance)  they  throw   it  down,  with- 
out chewing,  into  the   oesophagus,  and  thence 
into  the  first  stomach,  which  lies  upon  the  left 
side  and  is  largest;  it  is  called  yacrne,  ventriculus 
par  excellence,  and  is  vulgarly  known  by  the 
name  of  paunch:  the  food  is  here  sufficiently 
macerated,  and  is  then  forced  up  by  the  oeso- 
phagus into  the  mouth  and  chewed — this  is  the 
rumination  or   chewing  the   cud.     After  this 
process,  it  is  sent  down  into  the  second  stomach, 
the  oesophagus  ending  exactly  where  the  two 
stomachs  meet,  and  the   animal  being  able  to 
direct  it  into  which  it  will;  it  is  farther  macera- 
ted in  this  and  the  other  stomachs,  the  fourth 
of  which  in  calves,  with  the  milk  curdled  in  it, 
is   commonly  taken  for  making  runnet.     The 
rumination  does  not  take  place  till  after  the 
animal  has  eaten  a  pretty  large  quantity.      By 
means  of  this  process,  the  cow  extracts  a  much 
larger  proportion    of   nourishment    from  her 
"  od  than  non-ruminating  animals,  and  hence  is 
mtent   with   mucli  worse   fare   and  smaller 
lantities  of  it. 

By  some  it  is  thought,  that  the  intention  of 
lis  process  is  that  the  food  may  be  sufficiently 
comminuted,  and  thus  more  fully  acted  upon  by 
tlie  stomach;  for  it  is  not  observed  that  a  calf 
ruminates  as  long  as  it  is  fed  only  on  milk, 
though  the  action  takes  place  as  soon  as  it  be- 
to  eat  solid  food — until  that  time  the  food 
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(milk)  descends  immediately  into  the  fourth 
stomach.  The  ruminating  animals  are  found 
chiefly  in  those  genera  to  which  the  cow,  sheep, 
deer,  goat,  &.c.  belong.  It  is  said  also  that 
some  insects,  birds,  and  aquatic  animals  rumi- 
nate, and  not  a  few  cases  are  on  record  of  this 
process  being  met  with  in  man-,  it  was  perform- 
ed with  pleasure  in  most  of  these,  but  in  one 
or  two,  without.  One  man  who  ruminated 
from  his  birth,  inherited  it  from  his  father. 

It  would  appear  that  this  operation  is  met" 
with  almost  solely  in  those  animals  which  are 
weak,  timid,  and  somewhat  defenceless,  and 
which  though  destined  to  live  principally  upon 
the  produce  of  the  plains,  would  have  their 
meals  constantly  broken  in  upon  and  interrupt- 
ed by  their  natural  enemies  the  carnivori;  be- 
ing thus  bountifully  provided,  however,  they 
can  sail}'  from  their  coverts,  snatch  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  hasty  meal,  and  regaining  their  se- 
cure retreats,  there  ruminate  in  safety  and  at 
leisure.  The  principal  {though  perhaps  not 
sole  J  object  of  this  provision  would  therefore  seem 
to  be,  to  protect  against  the  attacks  of  beasts  of 
prey. 

LUSUS  XATURJE. 

Sometime  ago  one  of  the  editors  of 
this  paper  received  from  a  physician  (re- 
siding at  Millersville,  Pa.)  the  following 
account  of  a  monster,  which  had  come 
under  his  own  observation.  As  such 
cases  are  always  interesting,  as  well 
for  their  rarity  as  intrinsically,  we  give 
this  a  place  in  our  columns. 

"  About  two  weeks  since,  I  attended  a 
young  woman  about  27  years  of  age  in  her  se- 
cond confinement.  After  about  six  hours  la- 
bour she  was  delivered  of  the  following  curi- 
ous monster. 

"Attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  head 
was  a  tumour,  evidently  the  early  formation  of 
a  second  head,  and  nearly  of  the  size  of  the 
first  The  sutures  were  distinct,  and  the  osoc- 
cipitis  common  to  the  two:  the  situation  and 
shape  of  the  ears,  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  was 
distinctly  marked,  but  imperfectly  formed. 
The  principal /ace  was  deficient  in  bony  struc- 
ture, the  nose  being  depressed  to  a  level  with 
the  cheeks,  and  the  upper  lip  impeifect,  form- 
ing a  hare-lip.  The  fingers  of  both  hands,  and 
the  toes  of  both  feet  were  redundant — being 
24  fingers  and  toes.  After  a  few  inspirations,, 
it  fortunately  ceased  to  breathe." 

GAS  LIGHTS. 

So  far  back  as  Nov.  1818,  the  following  no- 
tice respecting  gas  lights,  appeared  in  the 
American  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  It  appears,  from  a  work  recently  publish- 
ed in  London,  ihat  between  nineteen  and  twenty 
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thousand  lumps,  lighted  with  carbonated  hy- 
drogen gas,  have  been  already  placed  in  ma- 
ny of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city — and 
that  a  very  small  part  of  the  metropolis  is  yet 
lighted  by  this  means — The  distance  to  which 
the  subterranean  tubes  that  convey  the  gas 
has  already  extended,  falls  little  short  of  sixty- 
five  English   miles." 

tfj*  Within  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed, 
how  many  thousand  additional  lamps  have 
been  added  to  the  city  of  London,  and  how 
many  miles  have  the  pipes  been  further  ex- 
tended?— If  that  immense  city  finds  it  so  ad- 
vantageous to  augment  this  means  of  illumi- 
nation, can  it  be  possible  that  it  should  be  less 
so  to  Philadelphia;  and  have  not  facts  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  the  best  means  to  ac- 
complish it,  so  as  no  longer  to  leave  it  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  experiment?  Ought  we  not,  in 
short,  to  take  the  business  in  hand,  and  ef- 
fectually execute  so  great  a  desideratum? 

Professor  Olmsted  has  observed,  that  the 
range  of  agreeable  heat  of  the  air,  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America,  lati- 
tude 35|°  North,  lies  between  70°  and  80°  of 
Farenheit;  below  the  former,  fires  are  lighted, 
and  the  family  circles  round  it;  and  above  the  lat- 
ter point,  complaints  begin  to  be  made  of  un- 
comfortable warmth.  In  England,  the  natural 
or  agreeable  temperature  lies  between  60°  and 
79°,  with  the  same  sensations  as  above  mention- 
ed, whenever  the  thermometer  stands  below  or 
above  these  limits.  In  Scotland,  Dr.  Black  has 
said  that  a  moderately  warm  summer  raises  the 
thermometer  to  64°. 

DILATABILITY  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Turner,  in  his  treatise  on  cutaneous 
diseases,  :  introduction)  adverting  to  the 
dilatability  of  the  skin,  says 

"  Of  the  wonderful  Dilatability  of  this  Part, 
I  have  heard  nothing  that  comes  up  to  that  in 
the  young  Spaniard  Meekrin  takes  notice  of,* 
who,  in  the  Hospital  at  Amsterdam,  shew'd 
himself  to  Van  Horn,  Silvius,  Piso,  and  other 
learned  Physicians;  taking  up  with  his  left-hand 
the  skin  of  his  right-shoulder  and  pap,  and 
bringing  the  same  up  to  his  mouth:  Again,  he 
would  draw  the  skin  of  his  chin  down  to  his 
breast  like  a  beard,  and  presently  put  it  up- 
wards to  the  top  of  his  head,  hiding  both  his 
eyes  therewith:  After  which  the  same  would 
return  orderly  and  equally  to  its  proper  place, 
lying  smooth  as  in  any  other  person:  After  the 
same  manner  the  skin  of  the  right-knee  and 
leg  he  would  pull  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards for  a  half  yard's  length,  whilst  (which 
was  yet  more  remarkable)  the  skin  of  his  left 
side  would  not  admit  of  any  such  expansion." 

*  Observ.  Med.  Chir.  Ch.  32. 


panaceas! 

The  panacea  of  the  moment  seems  to 
be  what  is  now  extolled  in  our  papers, 
under  the  title  of  Carbmatcd  Sarsapar il- 
ia Mead.  This  is  merely  a  decoction  of 
certain  articles,  of  which  sarsaparilla  a 
very  old,  but  inert  article  of  the  Mat. 
Medica,  as  we  shall  hereafter  attempt  to 
show,  constitutes  a  part.  United  with 
honey,  senna,  sassafras,  &c.  this  decoc- 
tion is  charged  with  an  excess  of  carbo- 
nic acid,  and  constitutes  the  fashionable 
beverage  of  the  day! — By  what  necro- 
mancy a  patent  has  been  obtainpd  for 
it,  if  such  is  re  illy  the  case,  we  are  una- 
ble to  say;  but  we  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  any  person  may  safely  pre- 
pare it,  without  any  risk  from  the  paten- 
tee. It  is  agreeable  enough  as  a  diet 
drink,  and  except  that  it  occasionally 
gripes  and  purges  pretty  bri>kly  if  un- 
duly taken,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is 
not  fully  equal  to  all  those  beverages, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Soda,  Seltzer, 
and  other  waters,  are  daily  taken  in  large 
amount!  As  a  medicine  it  has  little  claim 
to  our  notice;  but  that  it  will  tend  to  act 
the  part  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
transfer  the  cash  of  the  purchaser  into 
the  pockets  of  the  proprietors,  we  have  no 
doubt.  We  shall  merely  call  on  those 
concerned,  to  exhibit  their  claim  to  the 
right  of  a  patent  to  this  article! 

A  much  pleasanter  drink,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  the  common  soda  water,  sweetened 
with  the  syrup  of  sarsaparilla;  the  effica- 
cy of  the  one,  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  other. 


MEDICAL  ETHICS,   COIfTISTJED. 

5 — Officious  interference,  in  a  case  under  the 
charge  of  another,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
No  meddling  inquiries  should  be  made  concern- 
ing the  patient;  no  unnecessary  hints  given,  re- 
lative to  the  nature  or  treatment  of  his  disorder; 
nor  any  selfish  conduct  pursued,  that  ma)-  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  tend  to  diminish  the  trust 
reposed  in  the  physician  or  surgeon  employed. 
Yet  though  the  character  of  a  professional  busy- 
body, whether  from  thoughtlessness  or  craft,  is 
highly  reprehensible,  there  are  occasions  which 
not  only  justify,  but  require  a  spirited  inter- 
position. When  artful  ignorance  grossly  im- 
poses on  credulity;  when  neglect  puts  to  hazard 
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an  important  life;  or  rashness  threatens  it  with 
still  more  imminent  danger:  a  medical  neigh- 
bour, friend,  or  relative,  apprized  of- such  facts, 
will  justly  regard  his  interference  as  a  duty. 
But  he  ought  to  be  careful,  that  the  information 
on  which  he  acts,  is  well  founded;  that  his  mo- 
tives are  pure  and  honourable;  and  that  his  judg- 
ment of  the  measures  pursued  is  built  on  expe- 
rience and  practical  knowledge,  not  on  specu- 
lative or  theoretical  differences  of  opinion. 
The  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  will 
suggest  the  most  proper  mode  of  conduct.  In 
general,  however,  a  personal  and  confidential 
application,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty 
concerned,  should  be  the  first  step  taken;  and 
afterwards,  if  necessary,  the  transaction  may  be 
communicated  to  the  patient  or  to  his  family. 

aVESTIOXS. 

14.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  steam  of  High-pres- 
sure Engines  does  not  scald;  whilst  that  from 
Low-pressure  scalds  severely: — Is  the  fact  so; 
and  if  so,  what  is  the  reason? 

15.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  body,  a  wound  of 
which,  under  every  circumstance,  is  absolutely 
and  necessarily  fatal? 

16.  Are  there  any  diseases  which  are  abso- 
lutely and  essentially  connected  with  any  one 
particular  country,  age,  profession,  sex,  religion, 
or  form  of  government? 

Messrs  Editors, — The  Montreal  papers  men- 
tioned lately,  that  a  blister  which  had  been  ap- 
plied over  a  charbonne,  (we  presume,  carbun- 
cle) as  a  remedy,  imparted  the  disease  to  another 
man  who  used  it  against  rheumatism.  Will  you, 
under  your  head  of  questions,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

17.  Is  not  the  above  a  tough  story;  or  if  true, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  it?  A 


VARIETY. 

*'  Every  candid  and  fair  practitioner,  who 
keeps  a  just  register  of  his  practice,  will  send 
us  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  living;  that  is, 
will  tell  us  honestly  where  their  method  failed 
them,  as  well  as  where  they  had  success. — But 
our  miracle-mongers  will  not  let  us  know  one 
word  of  these  miscarriages;  their  design  being 
to  insinuate  into  the  people's  heads,  that  no 
person  can  die  where  they  have  the  sole  man- 
agement."—  Turner's  Impartial  Survey,  p.  37. 

The  above  remarks  of  Turner,  are  quite  as 
applicable  in  the  present  day,  as  in  hi9  time. 

Sack,  the  favorite  beverage  of  FalstafT,  seems 
to  have  been  equally  acceptable  to  some  of  the 
physicians  of  nearly  two  centuries  ago. — Witness 
Dr.  Hodges,  who,  in  his  Loimologia,  p.  217,  thus 
extols  it:  «  But  before  1  proceed  further, 
gratitude  obliges  me  to  do  justice  to  the  virtues 
of  Sack,  as  it  deservedly  is  ranked  amongst  the 
principal  antidotes,  whether  it  be  drank  by  it- 


self, or  impregnated  with  worm-wood,  angelica, 
&c,  for  I  have  never  yet  met  with  any  thing  so 
agreeable  to  the  nerves  and  spirits  in  all  my  ex- 
perience.— That  which  is  best  is  middle-aged, 
neat,  fine,  racy,  and  of  a  walnut  flavour;  and  it 
is  certainly  true,  that  during  the  late  fatal  times, 
(the  plague  of  1665)  both  the  infected  and  the 
well  found  vast  benefit  from  it,  unless  they  who 
used  it  too  intemperately." 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  Journal,  says,  that  at 
Southampton  Salt  Water  Baths,  he  fell  asleep 
while  floating  on  his  back,  and  slept  one  hour 
by  the  watch,  without  turning  over  at  all! — It 
is  a  very  easy  bed,  he  says. 

PHREXOLOGY. 

To  seek  out  heads  of  every  shape. 
Bacon  and  Shakspeare,  ass  and  ape, 

Phrenologists  take  pains: 
And  in  this  search  they  are  surely  right, 
For  ne'er  was  system  brought  to  light, 

So  much  in  want  of  Brains. 

Rome  is  at  present  well  known  to  be  almost 
constantly  affected  with  the  maVaria,  a  kind  of 
intermittent  fever;  it  is  ascribed  to  the  marshes 
and  stagnant  state  of  the  waters  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  as  also  to  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  which  always  exist  in  great 
abundance  in  her  streets.  Even  as  far  back  as 
the  consulate,  the  government  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  preserve  cleanliness,  as  is  manifested  by 
the  various  edicts  passed  for  that  purpose:  two 
of  them  are  here  inserted. 

"  Quominus  illi  cloacam  quae  ex  sedibus  ejus 
in  tuas  retinet,  qua  de  re  agitur,  purgare  reficere 
liceat  vim  fieri,  veto,  damni  infecti  quod  operis 
vitio  factum  sit  caveri  jubeo." 

"Ne  quis  aquam  oletato  dolo  malo  ubi  pub- 
lice  salit.  Si  quis  oletarit  sextertiorum  X  mil- 
lium  mulcta  esto." 

In  undergoing  long  marches,  it  has  been  found 
veiy  serviceable  to  soap  the  inside  of  your 
stockings. 

The  Cholera  Morbus  carried  off  last  summer 
and  autumn,  in  Russia,  from  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand persons:  they  died  with  black  vomit  and 
convulsions! 

London.— Thermometer,  average,  from  April 
29,  to  May  5,  51°;— Amount  of  rain  0.85  inch. 
—From  May  5  to  May  12,  53$°;  rain  0.65  inch. 
—From  May  12  to  May  19,  46£°;  rain  3.025 
inches. 

New-York. — 73  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
July  3, — Consumption  10.  Small  Pox  6. 

Thermometer,  June  20,  68:  21,  74:  22,  63: 
23,  76:  (2  P.  M.  in  shade)  24th,  73:  25,  73; 
26,  80: — much  rain. 
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34  deaths  for  the   week  ending 


Boston.-~97  deaths  for  the  month  of  April, 
Thermometer,  (1.  P.  M.)  June  6,  72°:  7, 
74°:  8,  80°:  9,  66°:  10,  73°:  11,  67°:  12,  70-.— 
greatest  cold  in  24  hours,  57°: — greatest  heat 
75°:— mean  heat  72°. 

Thermometer,  (1  P.  M.)  June  27,  87°:  28, 
85°:  29,  73°:  30,  90°:  July  1,  86°:  2d,  83°: 
3,  85°: — mean  height  84°:    no  rain. 

The  Quarantine  regulations  began  in  Bos- 
ton 15th  June. 

Concord. — Thermometer,  June  1,  89°:  6  and 
7,  86°:  8,  91°:  18,  80°:  19  and  25,  82°:  24, 
84°.  29  and  30,  90°,— Krost  on  the  13th,  and 
very  cold  the  succeeding  four  days. 

Newport. — The  Quarantine  regulations  went 
into  operation  July  1st,  to  continue  till  Novem- 
ber 1st* 

Baltimore 
July  5. — Cholera  Infantum  11. 

Washington. — Average  height  of  Thermo- 
meter for  June,  1824,  73°:  maximum  88°:  mini- 
mum 52°: — increase  from  last  month  8°: — aver- 
age heat  1°  less  than  in  June,  1823: — maximum 
5°  less:  minimum  6°  less:  general  comparison, 
rather  cooler,  more  equable,  and  much  more 
moisture. 

Rain,  June  1824,  4.26  inches:— 1823,  2.41 
inches: — Excess,  1.85  inches. — Rain  in  the  last 
12  months  36.18  inches. 

13  deaths  for  the  month  of  June. 

Richmond. — A  spirit  thermometer,  graduated 
by  Farenheit's  scale,  stood,  June  28th,  in  the 
shade,  on  Stockoe-hill,  at  one  time,  at  98°. 

Charleston. — 25  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
June  27. — Teething  4. 

Great  complaints  of  the  excessive  heat: 

Cheraw,  (£'.  C.) — Thermometer,  June  26, 
(3  P.  M.  in  the  shade)  90:  27,  94:  28,  103:  29, 
103:  30,  105:  July  1,  100: — no  rain  during  this 
great  heat!!  (£/•  Some  information  on  this  ex- 
traordinary heat  is  requisite.  We  believe  a  mis- 
take to  exist  somewhere. 

Havana. — Yellow  fever  prevailing  to  an  un- 
usual degree! 

New  Orleans. — 35  deaths  from  June  8th  to 
14th. — Dysentery  8 — Thermometer  (2  P.  M.) 
June  1st,  88:  2,  88:  3,  84:  4,  88:  5,  91:  6,  91: 
7,  89:  8,  91:  9,  89:  10,  91:  11,  91:  12,  89. 
Yellow  fever  prevailing! 

In  order  to  show  the  variety  of  temperature 
of  different  years,  we  have  taken  the  mean 
temperature  of  four  days  in  July,  from  three 
observations  a  day,  in  Philadelphia. 
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OIL  OF  TIJRPF.fTi^i. 

The  large  doses  of  this  article  administered 
of  laic  years  for  the  cure  of  worms,  and  to  purge 
the  bowels,  is  not  altogether  new — or  at  least 
instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  it  has  been 
taken  even  in  greater  amount,  of  which  we  shall 
mention  only  the  following,  as  we  find  them  in- 
Boyle  Godfrey's  work,  entitled  "  Miscellunea 
Vere  Utilta"  1737  second  Ed  p.  6,3.  "  A  man 
at  Rotterdam  went  into  a  Druggist's  shop,  where 
he  called  for  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  desired  the  shop-keeper  to  lend  him  a 
glass,  which  having  received,  and  put  the  oil 
thereinto,  he  drank  half  of  it,  and  went  awav, 
desiring  him  to  let  it  stand  a  little;  and  return- 
ing in  half  an  hour,  drank  the  rest:  after  which 
doses  he  was  frequently  seen  in  the  streets, 
which  was  a  surprise  to  the  physicians,  and  in- 
deed to  myself. 

"  Since  I  came  to  England  1  mentioned  this 
to  an  eminent  physician,  who  acquainted  me 
that  he  knew  half  a  pound  drank  by  a  man,  who 
was  only  strongly  purged  thereby." 


CYXAXCHE    TKACHEALIS. 

Two  cases  of  this  disease  are  said  to  have 
been  observed  in  cats — See  Gtntlem.  Magazine 
for  1792,  p.  627. 

Has  it  been  noticed  in  other  animals? 


ERRATUM". 

In  the  first  page  of  our  last  number,  first 
column,  transpose  the  words  "feeling"  and  "  mo- 
merit"  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  para- 
graph, so  as  to  read  "  not  to  have  produced  an 
anxious  moment  in  most  persons  who  have  the 
common  feeling  of  affection  for  their  wives  and 
children" 


***  Notice. — It  is  intended  to  devote  the  last 
page  of  each  paper  to  advertisements  of  Medi- 
cal books,  either  printed  or  in  the  press; — and 
also,  any  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
Druggist  and  Apothecary.  A  box  for  commu- 
nications, addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  £&• 
culapian  Register,  will  be  kept  at  Mr.  DesrU 
ver's  store,  No.  110,  Walnut-street. 
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MEASLES. 

The  experiments  and  observations 
of  Dr.  Home  on  the  inoculation  for  the 
measles  are  so  little  known  amongst  us, 
that  we  are  persuaded,  many  physicians 
are  not  even  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  such  attempts  have  ever  been  made. 
— They  are  highly  interesting,  and  come 
from  a  source  entitled  to  credit. — At  any 
rate,  we  apprehend,  although  some  have 
ventured  to  deny  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tions) that  their  opposition  originates 
more  from  theoretical  notions  than  from 
any  practical  experience  on  their  own 
part;  and  we  believe  it  is  justly  due  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Home,  that  repeated 
trials  should  be  made  on  this  point,  in 
order  fully  to  confirm  or  to  destroy  his 
allegations.  It  is  easy  to  say  the  thing  is 
not  so,  and  thus  cut  the  knot  which 
ought  carefully  to  be  untied; — but  until 
Dr.  H.  shall  be  shown  to  be  a  less  able 
experimenter  than  those  who  have  op- 
posed him;  or  to  have  been  deficient  in 
that  veracity  which  is  the   chief  beauty 
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of  medical  writings;  we  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  full  credit  to  what  he  has 
stated  on  his  own  authority. 

Scepticism  might  with  equal  propriety 
affirm  that  inoculation  for  small-pox  or 
vaccine  could  not  be  effectual,  but  repeat- 
ed trials  fortunately  have  confirmed  the 
fact;  why  therefore,  in  a  disease,  some- 
what related  to  them,  should  not  a  simi- 
lar result  ensue?  A  few  negative  ex- 
periments are  not  sufficient  to  overturn 
the  positive  ones  advanced  by  Dr.  Home; 
and  we  yet  hope  to  see  the  system  of  mor- 
billous  inoculation  as  extensively  and 
successfully  pursued,  as  that  for  small- 
pox or  vaccine. 

But  the  following  extract  will  prove 
that  success  has  attended  the  attempts  of 
others  to  produce  the  measles  by  inocu  - 
lation. 

"  I  inoculated  about  the  same  time  three 
children  with  the  fluid  contained  in  these  vesi- 
cles, but  no  effect  was  produced  by  the  inocu- 
lation. A  similar  trial  at  the  Inoculation  Ho8f 
pital  proved  more  successful.  Kichard  Brooke*. 
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aged  eighteen,  was  inoculated  bj'  Mr.  Wach- 
sell,  with  fluid  from  the  miliary  vesicles  in 
measles,  and  with  vaccine  virus,  January  6, 
1800.  On  the  10th  there  was  some  redness 
and  elevation  of  the  cuticle  at  both  the  inocu- 
lated places.  15th.  The  redness  round  the  part 
where  the  lymph  of  the  measles  was  inserted 
had  disappeared,  while  the  vaccine  pock  was 
vivid.  18th.  The  vacine  disease  was  over. 
22d.  He  had  severe  cough,  sneezing,  and 
watery  eyes,  with  cold  shiverings  and  fainting. 
28th.  The  measles  appeared;  his  eyes  were  in- 
flamed, and  the  lids  swollen.  29th.  The  efflor- 
escence was  diffused  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
body;  frequent  cough;  violent  fever.  Feb.  1, 
Efflorescence  disappeared;  .  coug'h  and  fever 
much  abated.  From  that  time  he  recovered  gra- 
dually, and  was  dismissed  in  health  on  the  12th 
of  February."— Med.  &sPhys.  Jour.  U.p.  363. 

Before  we  come  t6  Dr.  Home's  experi- 
ments we  shall  give  a  short  extract  from 
"a  treatise  on  febrile  diseases"  by  Dr. 
A.  P.  Wilson,  vol.  2.  1800,  in  which 
more  importance  is  given  to  them,  than 
usually  has  been  the  case. 

"The  great  success  which  attended  inoculation 
for  the  small -pox,"  Dr.  Wilson  observes,  "in- 
duced mairy  to  believe  that  similar  advantage 
might  be  expected  from  it  in  the  measles.  The 
very  prevalent  opinion  of  its  being  received  in 
the  natural  way  by  the  lungs,  and  the  lungs  be- 
ing the  chief  seat  of  danger  in  this  disease, 
seemed  rather  to  strengthen  the  opinion.  Dr. 
Home,  of  Edinburgh,  however,  was  the  first 
who  actually  made  the  experiment. 

"  lie  met  with  some  difficulty  from  the  mea- 
sles not  forming  matter,  and  his  not  being  able 
to  collect  a  sufficient  quantity  of  broken  cuti- 
cle, at  the  time  of  desquamation,  to  produce 
the  disease.  "  I  then  applied,"  he  observes, 
"  directly  to  the  magazine  of  all  epidemic  dis- 
eases, the  blood."  He  chose  the  blood  when 
the  eruption  began  to  decline  in  patients  who 
also  a  considerable  degree  of  fever.  He  had  or- 
dered it  to  be  taken  from  the  most  superficial  cu- 
taneous veins  where  the  eruption  was  thickest. 

"  While  the  blood  came  slowly  from  a  slight 
incision,  it  was  received  upon  cotton,  and  on 
an  incision  being  made  on  each  arm  of  the 
person  to  be  inoculated,  the  cotton,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  had  received  the  blood,  was 
applied  over  these  incisions,  and  kept  upon 
them,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  pressure. 
lie  also  used  the  precaution  of  allowing  the 
incisions  of  those  to  be  inoculated,  to  bleed  for 
some  time  before  the  cotton  was  applied,  that 
the  fresh  blood  might  not  wash  away,  or  too 
much  dilute  the  morbillous  matter.  The  cot- 
ton was  permitted  to  remain  on  the  part  for 
three  days.  How  far  all  these  precautions  are 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  operation  has 
flot  been  determined. 


"  Dr.  Home  inoculated  ten  or  twelve  patients 
in  this  way,  in  whom  the  operation  succeeded 
equal  to  his  hopes.  The  eruptive  fever  gen- 
erally commenced  six  days  after  inoculation, 
and  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint  were  mild- 
er than  they  generally  are  in  the  casual  mea- 
sles. The  fever  was  less  severe,  the  cough 
either  milder  or  wholly  absent,  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  was  trifling;  they  watered, 
however,  as  much,  and  the  sneezing  was  as  fre- 
quent, as  in  the  casual  measles;  nor  did  bad 
consequences  follow  any  case  of  inoculated 
measles;  no  affection  of  the  breast  remaining 
after  it.  The  chief  difference  between  the 
casual  and  inoculated  measles  seemed  to  be, 
the  absence  of  any  pulmonic  affection  at  all 
periods  of  the  latter. 

Dr.  Home  now  regarded  it  as  ascertained,  that 
the  natural  measles  are  received  by  the  lungs, 
and  that  on  this  circumstance  depends  the  dan- 
ger of  the  disease.  He  wished,  however,  to 
ascertain  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint  when 
evidently  received  by  the  lungs.  He  therefore 
put  a  piece  of  cotton,  which  had  remained  in 
the  nose  of  a  patient  .under  measles,  into  that 
of  a  healthy  child,  making  him  breathe  through 
the  infected  cotton.  The  experiment,  al- 
though repeated,  did  not  succeed  in  inducing 
the  disease.  Nor,  it  is  evident,  if  successful, 
would  this  experiment  have  decided  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  casual  measles  are 
received  by  the  lungs.  Dr.  Home's  experi- 
ments have  not  met  with  the  attention  they 
deserve.  In  scrofulous  habits,  particularly,  it 
would  certainly  be  worth  while  to  try  his  mode 
of  inoculation.  If  a  more  extensive  experi- 
ence prove  it  capable  of  producing  the  effects 
ascribed  to  it,  it  will  certainly  be  an  improve- 
ment of  considerable  importance." — Med.  and 
Chir.  Rev.  7.  p.  375. 

We  may  also  state,  that  Dr.  J.  Cook, 
duly  accrediting  the  importance  and 
truth  of  Dr.  Home's  remarks,  so  far  back 
as  1767  strongly  recommended  the  prac- 
tice, in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
that  year,  vol.  ST.  p.  163. — A  mass  of  evi- 
dence is  consequently  here  given,  which 
cannot  be  set  aside  by  mere  assertion; 
but  requires  the  only  sure  testimony,  that 
of  repeated  experiments,  to  prove  its  fal- 
lacy, if  such  it  can  be  deemed. 

We  should  not  think  it  necessary  to 
introduce  Dr.  Home's  experiments,  &c. 
after  what  lias  been  stated,  did  we  not 
deem  them  worthy  of  circulation,  both 
as  matter  of  curiosity,  and  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  his  medical  character. 
fTo  be  continued.  J 
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VITAL    PRINCIPLE. 

A  strong  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  vital 
principle  every  where  diffused  throughout  the 
body,  may  be  deduced  from  the  re-union  of  parts, 
after  being  completely  separated. — For  a  long 
time,  the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  had  been 
considered  impossible;  numerous  cases  have 
nevertheless  been  latterly  introduced  into  our 
journals  in  evidence  of  its  truth;  but  although 
Scarcely  now  denied,  it  is  perhaps  regarded  as 
a  novelty  in  the  annals  of  medicine.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  of  a  case  from  Phioravant's 
*  three  exact  pieces"  &c.  published  in  1652,  will 
shew  that  it  was  not  unnoticed  nearly  200  years 
ago. 

"  Of  the  cure  of  one  that  had  his  nose  cut 
off,  and  set  on  again. — p.  55. 

"  In  that  time  when  I  was  in  Africa,  there 
happened  a  strang-e  circumstance,  and  that  was 
thus. 

"  A  certain  gentleman,  a  Spaniard,  that  was 
called  77  Seignior  Andreas  Gertiero,  of  the  age 
of  29  years,  upon  a  time  walked  in  the  field, 
and  fell  at  words  with  a  souldier,  and  began  to 
draw;  the  souldier  seeing  that,  struck  him  with 
the  left  hand,  and  cut  off  his  nose,  and  there  it 
fell  down  in  the  sand,  then  I  happened  to  stand 
by  and  took  it  up,  and  p — — d  thereon  to 
wash  away  the  sand,  and  stiched  it  on  again  ve- 
ry close,  and  dressed  it  with  our  Bulsamo  ar- 
tijiciato,  and  bound  it  up,  and  so  let  it  remain 
eight  days,  thinking  that  it  would  have  come  to 
matter:  neverthelesse,  when  I  did  unbind  it,  I 
found  it  fast  conglutinated,  and  then  I  dressed 
it  only  once  more,  and  he  was  perfectly  whole, 
so  that  all  Naples  did  marvell  thereat,  as  is  well 
known,  for  the  said  Sig.  Andrea  doth  live  yet, 
and  can  testifie  the  same." 

I  have  somewhere  read  that  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Pryn  had  his  ears  cropped  at  the  pillory, 
but  had  them  stitched  together,  and  they  grew. 
He  was,  however,  cropped  a  second  time,  and 
to  this  allusion  is  made  in  Butler's  Hudibras,  2. 
p.  281,  as  asserted  in  a  note  by  his  editor  Grey. 


ON  THE  DANGER  OE  EARLY  BURIALS. 

No.  4. 

We  promised  in  our  last  number  to 
introduce  the  particular  case  of  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Tennent,  as  connected  with  the 
present  subject — After  much  informa- 
tion respecting  him,  which  is  no  way  in- 
teresting to  us  in  our  immediate  object, 
the  writer  of  his  life  goes  on  to  state, 
that, 

"  His  intense  application  affected  his  health, 
and  brought  on  a  pain  in  his  breast  and  a  slight 
hectic.     He   6oon  became  emaciated,  and  at 


length  was  like  a  living  skeleton.  His  life  was 
now  threatened.  He  grew  worse  and  worse, 
till  little  hope  of  life  was  left.  In  this  situation 
his  spirits  failed  him,  and  he  began  to  obtain 
doubts  of  his  final  happiness.  He  was  convers- 
ing one  morning  with  his  brother,  in  Latin,  on 
the  state  of  his  soul,  when  he  fainted  and  died 
away.  After  the  usual  time,  he  was  laid  out 
on  a  board,  according  to  the  common  practice 
of  the  country,  and  the  neighbourhood  were 
invited  to  attend  his  funeral,  on  the  next  day. 
In  the  evening  his  physician  and  friend  return- 
ed from  a  ride  into  the  country,  and  was  afflict- 
ed beyond  measure  at  the  news  of  his  death, 
He  could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  certain; 
and  on  being  told  that  one  of  the  persons  who 
had  assisted  in  laying  out  the  body,  thought 
he  had  observed  a  little  tremor  of  the  flesh, 
under  the  arm,  although  the  body  was  cold 
and  stiff,  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
He  first  put  his  own  hand  into  warm  water,  to 
make  it  as  sensible  as  possible,  and  then  felt 
under  the  arm  and  at  the  heart,  and  affirmed 
that  he  felt  an  unusual  warmth,  though  no  one 
else  could.  He  had  the  body  restored  to  a 
warm  bed,  and  insisted  that  the  people  who 
had  been  invited  to  the  funeral  should  be  re- 
quested not  to  attend.  To  this  the  brother 
objected,  as  absurd;  the  eyes  being  sunk,  the 
lips  discoloured,  and  the  whole  body  cold  and 
stiff.  However,  the  doctor  finally  prevailed, 
and  all  probable  means  were  used  to  discover 
symptoms  of  returning  life.  But  the  third  day 
arrived,  and  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  suc- 
cess, but  by  the  doctor,  who  never  left  him, 
night  or  day.  The  people  were  again  invited, 
and  assembled  to  attend  the  funeral.  The  doc- 
tor still  objected,  and  at  last  confined  his  re- 
quest for  delay  to  one  hour,  then  to  half  an 
hour,  and  finally  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He 
had  discovered  that  the  tongue  was  much  swol- 
len and  threatened  to  crack,  He  was  endea- 
vouring to  soften  it  by  some  emollient  oint- 
ment, put  upon  it  with  a  feather,  when  the 
brother  came  in,  about  the  expiration  of  the 
last  period,  and  mistaking  what  the  doctor  was 
doing  for  an  attempt  to  feed  him,  manifested 
some  resentment,  and,  in  a  spirited  tone,  said, 
"  It  is  shameful  to  be  feeding  a  lifeless  corpse;" 
and.  insisted,  with  earnestness,  that  the  funeral 
should  immediately  proceed.  At  this  critical 
and  important  moment,  the  body,  to  the  great 
alarm  and  astonishment  of  all  present,  opened 
its  eyes,  gave  a  dreadful  groan,  and  sunk  ag'ain 
into  apparent  death.  This  put  an  end  to  all 
thoughts  of  burying  him;  and  every  effort  was 
again  employed  in  hopes  of  bringing  about  a 
speedy  resuscitation.  In  about  an  hour,  the 
e)res  opened,  a  heavy  groan  proceeded  from 
the  body,  and  again  all  appearance  of  anima- 
tion vanished.  In  another  hour,  life  seemed  to 
return  with  more  power,  and  a  complete,  revi- 
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val  took  place,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  family 
and  friends,  and  to  the  no  small  astonishment 
and  conviction  of  very  many  who  had  been  ri- 
diculing the  idea  of  restoring  to  life  a  dead 
body. 

"Mr.  T.  continued  in  so  weak  and  low  a  state 
for  six  weeks,  that  great  doubts  were  enter- 
tained of  his  final  recovery.  After  that  period 
he  recovered  much  faster,  but  it  was  about  a 
twelve-month  before  he  was  completely  restor- 
ed." 

On  the  27th  ult.  a  little  girl  near  Quebec, 
who  had  been  sick  some  days,  lost  every  sign  of 
life  and  motion,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead. 
Owing  to  the  indigent  circumstances  of  the  pa- 
rents, the  interment  did  not  take  place  on  the 
day  intended,  and  in  twenty -four  hours  after- 
wards, signs  of  life  were  discovered.  She  con- 
tinued in  that  state  ten  days,  when  she  actually 
expired. — From  the  American  Daily  Advertiser, 
March  21, 1823. 

COMMUNICATION. 

Mr.  Editor, — You  have  very  justly  reprehend- 
ed the  practice  of  misnaming,  or  improperly 
naming  the  various  forms  of  disease  that  enter 
into  the  weekly  bills  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  Permit  me  to  offer  a  suggestion  on 
this  subject,  calculated,  as  I  think,  to  produce 
some  good  moral  results  to  the  community  at 
large,  for  whom,  as  well  as  for  doctors,  your 
Register  is  designed..  If  a  man  cuts  his  throat 
or  hangs  himself,  the  bill  calls  the  affair  Sui- 
cide,- if  he  falls  into  the  river  accidentally,  or 
gets  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  casts  himself  in, 
so  as  to  be  killed  by  the  act,  it  is  termed  in  both 
cases,  Drowned;  if  he  by  habitual  intoxication, 
terminates  his  career,  it  is  called  Drunkenness, 
provided  the  individual  be  poor,  but  if  rich  it  is 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Liver  Complaint, 
Dropsy,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Now  Sir,  I  object  to  all  this,  and  suggest  the 
propriety  of  telling  the  truth.  If  it  must  be  so, 
let  suicide  appear  in  large  characters  in  the 
weekly  bills  (though  by  the  bye  suicide  is  a 
queer  sort  of  disease,)  but  let  care  be  taken  to 
include  all  the  species  of  that  class,  thus: 

Suicide  by  hanging  1,  by  cutting  the  throat  1, 
by  intentional  drowning  1,  by  drunkenness — and 
as  many  other  varieties  as  human  depravity  can 
furnish.  In  this  way,  the  public  would  be  ap- 
prised of  the  fact,  that  our  Boards  of  Health  re- 
garded drunkenness,  that  parent  of  curses,  as 
suicide,  whenever  it  destroyed  life.  I  might 
go  more  into  detail  on  this  subject,  but  trust 
that  enough  has  been  said  to  show  its  import- 
ance. M. 

ICT*  We  are  indebted  to  our  corres- 
pondent for  the  above  remarks,  and 
most  sincerely  wish  that  Physicians 
viewing  the  subject  in  the  same  light, 


would  sanction  fully  the  proposed  plan, 
as  perhaps  better  adapted,  than  any 
other,  to  check  the  horrid  crime  of  self- 
destruction.  History  informs  us  that 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  shame  arrest- 
ed the  vestal  virgins  of  Rome  from  a  si- 
milar resolution;  and  as  all  reasoning 
seems  lost  on  the  man  resolved  on  death, 
let  us  try  if  the  stigma  of  holding  him  up 
in  our  public  prints,  as  cowardly  desert- 
ing the  post  assigned  him  by  the  Almighty, 
will  not  have  some  influence  in  checking 
this  fatal  delusion,  which  leads  an  un- 
happy wretch  in  order  to  escape  a  mo- 
mentary evil,  to  plunge  into  eternity  to 
the  hazard  of  his  eternal  happiness. 

BOSTON  MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

We  have  received  two  of  the  late  num- 
bers of  this  paper,  and  in  one  of  them  we 
remark  a  notice  of  the  iEsculapian  Re- 
gister, (we  presume,  for  the  name  is  not 
so  much  as  mentioned.)  The  writer  com- 
mences with  wishing  us  "  such  patronage 
as  we  merit;"  from  the  tenor  of  his  sub- 
sequent critique,  we  cannot  but  consider 
this  wish  for  our  success  as  rather  side- 
long and  equivocal — we  however  return 
our  profound  acknowledgments. 

We  regret  that  our  vignette  should 
have  been  an  object  of  such  terror  to  a 
medical  man:  sacred  as  an  emblem  of  our 
profession,  we  should  have  thought  a  ser- 
pent would  have  met  with  more  favour 
from  our  fellow  labourers!  Had  it  indeed 
been  the  effigy  of  the  snake  lately  noticed 
in  the  south  as  having  one  hundred  and 
fifty  rattles,  there  might  have  been  some 
well  grounded  cause  of  alarm.  Had  we 
imagined  the  one  affixed,  so  obnoxious,  we 
might  have  selected  the  viper  in  its  stead. 
To  this  assuredly  no  objection  could  have 
been  raised,  since  it  was  for  centuries  the 
object  of  medical  devotion  in  almost  every 
form.  As  we  fear  we  cannot  so  far  ac- 
commodate our  friend  as  to  change,  we 
trust  that  by  this  time  his  sensibility  has 
recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned  by 
the  rt  frightful  rattle-snake"  which  he 
thinks  so  "  unpleasant." 

The  next  offence  is  from  our  motto — 
it  should  have  been  in  "  Greek"  Had  we 
conceived  that  on  the  first  appearance  of 
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the  Register,  we  should  have  been  called 
on  for  a  Greek  salutation,  we  might  have 
complied,  but  we  cannot  imagine  that  all 
our  readers  are,  like  the  editor  of  the 
Boston  Medical  Intelligencer, — as  learn- 
ed as  the  immortal  Hudibras,  who 


-'tis  known  could  speak  Greek 


As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak. 
The  Latin  tor?  is  *k  incorrect" — who  the 
editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  Intelligen- 
cer is,  we  know  not,  but  we  should  be 
glad  to  know  wherein  consists  the  error. 
De  Gorter,  who  is,  we  believe,  pretty 
good  authority,  is  our  guide.  If  it  is  not 
that  we  have  adopted  for  the  sake  of  eu- 
phony the  now  usual  practice  of  placing 
the  <kars  longa"  before  the  "vita  brevis," 
we  confess  we  are  at  a  loss;  the  magni- 
tude of  the  offence,  and  the  importance 
of  the  criticism  are  about  upon  a  par! 

But  to  speak  seriously; — we  would  that 
our  friend,  since  he  is  so  fond  of  taking 
exception,  finding  fault,  and  giving  ad- 
vice, had  not  been  so  trifling  in  his  criti- 
cism; it  appears  indeed  rather  captious, 
and  we  regret  that  the  editor  of  a  paper, 
such  as  the  Boston  Medical  Intelligencer 
professes  to  be,  should  not,  at  least,  have 
had  more  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  re- 
marks; — we  are  more  sorry  than  hurt  at 
his  conduct,  the  more  so,  since  his  work 
bespeaks  both  talents  and  industry. 

The  *  alterations  and  improvements" 
alluded  to,  he  considers  as  "  essential" 
to  our  welfare,  and  decides,  that  if  we  do 
not  mark  him  and  adopt  his  suggestions, 
(which  he  gives  "  purely  for  our  own  ad- 
vantage") "  the  vita  brevis  of  our  mot- 
to will  be  speedily  exemplified  in  the  pa- 
per itself."  We  will  not  say  how  far  his 
wishes  may  in  this  instance  have  prompt- 
ed the  prophecy — and  for  fear  of  becom- 
ing ill-natured  ourselves,  we  will  here 
drop  the  subject.  We  wish  not  to  enter 
into  any  dispute  with  our  medical  breth- 
ren;— we  consider  such  things  wholly  im- 
proper in  papers  like  ours; — and  we  trust 
that  this  will  end  here,  and  that  we  shall 
have  no  further  occasion  to  make  remarks 
of  this  description.  Let  our  strife  be  who 
shall  do  the  most  good  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  not  who  shall  do  most  harm  to 
each  other. 


ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

No.  3. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  thought  themselves 
degraded  by  his  publication,  and  resolved  that 
he  should  forfeit  for  a  whole  year  his  vote  in 
the  assembly,  and  that  if  at  the  end  of  this 
time  he  did  not  repent,  he  should  be  erased 
from  the  list  of  members;  this  however 
had  no  effect  on  him.  They  both  continued, 
their  exertions,  and  Mesmer  who  appeared  to 
be  about  leaving  France  was  advised  by  the 
queen  to  remain.  At  length  d'Eslon  sepa- 
rated from  his  master,  thinking  himself 
able  to  continue  alone  the  magnetic  cures. 
This  caused  the  greatest  enmity  between  them, 
and  Mesmer  disgusted  went  to  Spain.  He 
soon  however  returned  and  established  a  mag- 
netic school  of  40  persons  (4  physicians)  who 
each  paid  100  louis  to  learn  the  art,  and  prom- 
ised to  observe  a  religious  silence.  These 
were  soon  followed  by  55  others  on  the 
same  conditions;  the  society  took  the  name  of 
Ordre  de  V Harmonie,  and  were  constituted  af- 
ter the  rites  of  the  Free-masons. 

Mesmer  now  established  a  magnetic  trough, 
half  filled  with  sulphurous  water,  adorned 
with  a  lid,  and  traversed  by  bent  blades  of 
iron,  which  served  as  conductors  of  the  ani- 
mal magnetism.  To  each  of  these  blades  was 
attached  a  hoop,  which  the  patients  placed  on 
some  part  of  their  body:  they  all  sat  in  a  cir- 
cle round  the  trough,  and  put  their  feet  on  a 
cushion  of  straw;  they  also  often  formed  a 
chain  by  holding  mutually  by  the  thumb  and 
fore-finger.  In  the  hall  was  a  piano  which 
was  occasionally  played.  His  and  d'Eslon's 
troughs  were  much  frequented,  and  it  is  said 
Mesmer  gained  in  a  short  time  400,000  francs. 

Count  de  Gebelin,  censor  royal  and  perpetu- 
al president  of  the  Museum  of  Paris,  apparent- 
ly cured  by  Mesmer,  extolled  him  highly,  and 
said  he  could  work  miracles.  He  happened 
it  is  true  to  die  while  under  treatment,  but 
this  was  explained  so  satisfactorily,  that  it  did 
him  no  injury. 

Several  committees  were  appointed  in  1784 
by  order  of  the  king  to  examine  more  par- 
ticularly into  the  subject.  Franklin  was  one 
of  those  on  the  part  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
but  being  valetudinary,  attended  very  little  to 
it.  They  were  often  magnetised,  but  asserted 
they  never  felt  the  slightest  sensation;  children 
too  felt  nothing,  and  they  thence  concluded 
that  it  was  all  an  effect  of  the  imagination. 
As  d'Eslon  pretended  that  magnetised  trees 
act  upon  patients  in  the  same  way  as  the 
trough,  they  conducted  a  young  man,  with  his 
eyes  bound,  to  a  tree  not  magnetised,  but 
which  he  thought  was  so,  and  he  really  fell 
into  magnetic  crises.  They  conclude  by  say- 
ing, that  animal  magnetism  is  a  chimera,  and 
that  the  cures  are  always  suspicious,  and  some- 
times even  dangerous. 
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Jussieu,  one  of  the  committee  from  the 
Royal  Society  of  medicine,  and  whom  the  mag- 
netisers  state  to  have  been  the  most  patient 
and  careful  observer,  was  rather  favourable  to 
the  doctrine.  Among"  others,  he  sa3rs,  a  blind 
woman  who  was  seated  at  the  end  of  the 
trough,  approached  with  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  a  blade  of  iron,  and  was  seized  with 
a  well  pronounced  agitation,  wheh  ceased  as 
soon  as  she  removed,  and  re-appeared  when 
she  again  approached.  He  finally  concludes, 
that  effectively,  a  fluid  does  escape  from  the 
body,  which  acts  upon  others,  and  which  per- 
sons whose  nerves  are  delicate  feel  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others. 

fTo  be  continued.  J 


cholera! 

The  utility  of  country  air  in  Cholera 
Infantum,  or  the  summer  complaint  of 
children,  from  which  our  children  have 
already  begun  to  suffer,  being  now  so 
universally  granted,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  physicians,  parents,  and 
others,  that  a  long  journey,  or  expensive 
travelling,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  desired  end;  indeed, 
a  mere  change  of  air,  seems,  in  many 
cases,  all  that  is  requisite,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  recoveries  which  take  place  in 
those  patients  who  remove  from  the 
country  to  the  city.  Philadelphia  enjoys 
many  facilities  for  effecting  this  change 
without  inconvenience,  loss  of  time,  or 
expense;  much  good  has  arisen  from  a 
day's  ride  to,  and  sojourn  at  German- 
town,  Frankford,  &c.;and  even  repairing 
for  a  few  hours  without  the  immediate 
precincts  of  the  city,  is  not  without  ad- 
vantage: but  we  know  of  none  more  ef- 
fectual or  agreeable  than  crossing  the 
river  in  one  of  the  numerous  boats  which 
ply  constantly  throughout  the  day  be- 
tween this  and  Camden,  remaining  there 
till  the  cool  of  evening,  and  then  return- 
ing. An  improvement  indeed  is  often 
visible  before  the  little  sufferers  reach  the 
opposite  shore,  evinced  by  the  brightened 
eye,  the  more  erect  head,  and  playful 
humour.  As  so  simple  a  means  of  relief, 
then,  is  thus  within  our  reach,  let  us  avail 
ourselves  of  it,  and  thereby  save  our- 
selves and  children  much  anxiety  and 
suffering. 


ON  UNIFORMITY  IN    BINDING   OF  MEDICAL   HOOKS. 

It  is  presumable  the  Physician  acquires 
a  library  for  msc,  and  not  for  mere  parade 
and  ostentation.  We  speak  now  particu- 
larly of  books  connected  with  his  profes- 
sion.— If  so,  why  are  they  so  frequently 
habited  in  such  splendid  trappings,  as  al- 
most to  pieclude  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  contents. — Our  friends  of  the  bar, 
have  long  set  us  an  example  of  an  uni- 
formity of  binding  in  theirvolumes,  which, 
whilst  it  at  once  distinguishes  them  from 
every  other  description  of  literature,  is 
at  the  same  time,  plain  and  decent:  why 
should  not  our  profession  have  a  specific 
binding  for  their  books,  which  should 
equally  distinguish  a  medical  from  every 
other  work! 

For  ourselves,  we  have  for  some  years 
past  selected  for  our  professional  books, 
a  plain  half  binding,  with  black  corners 
and  backs,  of  calf.  The  names  on  mo- 
rocco of  different  colours,  red,  green,  blue 
or  yellow. 

It  is  strong,  and  sufficiently  handsome; 
and  if  generally  approved  of,  might  soon 
be  made  the  livery  of  medicine.  It  serves 
at  once  to  distinguish  our  medical  from 
other  books,  and  is  of  that  cheapness, 
that  we  are  not  afraid  of  injury  or  dirt. 
We  submit  these  ideas  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  medical  brethren,  and  should 
any  other  uniform  be  considered  better, 
shall  not  object  to  change. 


COMMUNICATION, 

Gentlemen. — If  the  following  fact  is  worthy 
your  notice,  it  is  at  your  service  for  the  iEscu- 
lapian  Register.  Fonticulus. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  make  an 
issue  in  the  right  leg  of  a  woman,  in  hopes  of 
its  aiding  in  the. cure  of  some  old  ulcers  of  that 
extremity. — The  limb  was  much  swelled,  and 
the  skin  so  tense,  as  to  prevent  the  appearance 
of  the  veins.  Anxious  to  avoid  the  V.  Saphe- 
na,  I  examined  it  attentively;  but  being  unable 
to  distinguish  it,  I  made  a  small  incision  with  a 
lancet,  in  some  measure  at  random.  I  however 
cut  the  vein,  which,  without  any  ligature,  dis- 
charged a  torrent  of  blood.  I  suffered  about 
12  ounces  to  flow,  and  then  secured  the  orifice 
with  lint  and  a  bandage,  giving  up  any  further 
idea  of  an  issue,  until  the  wound  h  id  healed 
up.— The  woman,  however,  next  day,  finding 
the  bleeding  completely  stopped,  and  the  ori- 
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fice  still  open,  put  in  a  pea  of  her  own  accord, 
which  caused  no  pain  or  bleeding1;  and  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days,  an  issue  was  com- 
pletely established. 

Q.UESTI03TS. 

18.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  of 
climate  in  countries  situated  in  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude? 

Confining-  ourselves  to  Europe  and  America, 
what  a  vast  difference  do  we  perceive:  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  colder  winters,  warmer 
summers,  a  drier  atmosphere,  and  clearer  sky! 
Is  it  owing,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  our  ex- 
tensive forests,  our  immense  lakes,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  uncultivated  land;  that  from  Maine  to 
Virginia,  our  cities,  all  much  lower  on  the  scale 
of  latitude  than  any  in  England,  are  far  more 
rigorously  dealt  with  in  winter  than  these!  (If 
so,  wh}- !)  And  are  we  to  attribute  to  her  being 
surrounded  with  water,  England's  superiority 
in  fogs,  clouds  and  rain,  (all  islands  we  believe 
are  not  so  blessed!) 

The  Sun  has  been  known  in  England  to 
withhold  his  cheering  beams  for  many  weeks 
together, — as  was  the  case  in  one  of  the  visits 
of  our  countryman  Franklin,  who  upon  his  re- 
appearance doffed  his  beaver  from  respect  and 
joy  at  again  seeing  an  old  friend.  We  hear 
too  a  great  deal  about  the  delightful  climate  of 
Paris;  if  by  this  is  meant  the  weather,  that 
which  is  called  "falling"  is  by  no  means  so 
unpopular  as  one  might  think. 

But  to  revert  to  the  question: — If,  caeteris 
paribus  all  countries  in  the  same  degree  of  la- 
titude should  have  like  climates,  then  in  this 
the  castera  are  not  paria. 

Now  whence  this  difference?  or  in  what  does 
it  consist? 

VARIETY. 

1767,  January  24, — "  One  Patrick  Redmond 
having  been  condemned  at  Cork,  in  Ireland,  to 
be  hanged  for  a  street  robbery,  he  was  accord- 
ingly executed,  and  hung  upwards  of  twenty- 
eight  minutes,  when  the  mob  earned  off  the 
body  to  a  place  appointed,  where  he  was,  after 
five  or  six  hours,  actually  recovered  by  a  surge- 
on, who  made  the  incision  in  his  wind-pipe, 
called  Bronchotomy,  which  produced  the  de- 
sired effect.  The  poor  fellow  has  since  re- 
ceived his  pardon." — Gent.  Mag.  v.  37.  p.  90. 

In  Vol.  38,  p.  616,  of  the  same  work,  is  a 
long  account  of  one  Ambrose  Gwinnett,  who  was 
executed  for  a  murder  that  was  never  committed; 
he  was  brought  to  life  again,  and  escaped  into  a 
foreign  country,  where  he  lived  many  years; 
until  he  accidentally  met  with  the  man  for 
whose  supposed  murder  he  had  been  hung. 

An  interesting  deduction  may  be  undoubted- 
ly drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  viz. 


— the  importance  of  long  continued  exertions 
to  secure  success  in  asphyxia  from  any  cause; 
too  often,  content  with  half  an  hour,  an  hour  or 
two  perhaps,  we  leave  the  unfortunate  patient 
to  his  fate,  when  probably  on  the  point  of  a 
happy  issue  to  our  exertions! — Another  de- 
duction of  as  great  importance,  is,  perhaps,  the 
influence  of  bronchotomy,  in  a  case  of  asphyxia 
of  less  probable  success  than  that  from  drowning". 

The  following  account  of  the  discove- 
ry of  a  drowned  body,  is  very  gravely 
given  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  above  adverted 
to,  p.  189 — under  the  head  of  the  Histo- 
rical Chronicle.!.' 

"  The  body  was  discovered  by  a  very  singu- 
lar experiment,  ((£j>  singular  indeed,  and 
unique,  for  we  presume  it  will  never  occur 
again) — which  was  as  follows; — After  diligent 
search  had  been  made  in  the  river  for  the  child, 
to  no  purpose,  a  two-penny  loaf,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  Quicksilver  put  into  it,  was  set  floating 
from  the  place  where  the  child,  it  was  supposed, 
had  fallen  in,  which  steered  its  course  down  the 
river  upwards  of  half  a  mile,  before  a  great 
number  of  spectators,  when  the  body  happen- 
ing- to  lay  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  river,  the 
loaf  suddenly  tacked  about,  and  swam  across  the 
river,  and  gradually  sunk  near  the  child,  when 
both  the  child  and  loaf  were  immediately  brought 
up  with  grablers  ready  for  that  purpose." 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PE2TJJ SYLYANIA. 

The  Committee  of  the  Trustees,  appointed  to 
distribute  the  tickets  of  gratuitous  admission  to 
the  course  of  Medical  Lectures  which  will  be- 
gin in  November  next,  agreeably  to  the  foun- 
dation established  by  the  Medical  Faculty,  give 
notice,  that  applications  in  \vriting,  under  seal, 
addressed  to  the  above  named  committee,  to 
the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  may  be  made  at  any  time  before 
the  first  Monday  of  September  next. 

It  is  required  that  each  application  be  ac- 
accompanied  by  a  respectable  testimonial  of 
the  good  character  of  the  applicant,  and  of  his 
being  in  such  restricted  circumstances  as  enti- 
tle him  to  the  benefit  of  this  foundation.  It 
must  also  appear  that  he  has  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  is  possessed  of  sufficient  lite- 
rary acquirements,  and  of  studious  habits. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  September  next,  the 
committee  will  open  and  decide  on  the  applica- 
tions, and  immediately  give  notice  to  the  suc- 
cessful applicants,  and  return  to  the  others  their 
applications  and  testimonials,  their  names  not 
to  be  disclosed  by  the  committee. 

BENJAMIN  CHEW, 
WM.  MEREDITH, 
JAMES  GIBSON, 
Committee  of  the  Trustees, 
May  29,  1824. 
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COMMUNICATION. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  Dr.  Eberle's  New  Medical 
Journal,  notice  is  given  of  the  use  of  Sulphate  of 
Quinine  in  large  doses,  by  a  foreign  practitioner, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  such 
doses  were  novel.  I  am  able,  however,  to  state, 
that  quite  as  large  portions  have  been  frequent- 
ly exhibited  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and 
with  the  happiest  results.  I  have  in  a  number 
of  instances,  where  I  had  but  little  time  for  the 
favourable  exhibition  of  the  remedy,  given  ten 
grains  in  the  course  of  three  hours.  To  a  deli- 
cate little  girl  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  1  re- 
cently gave  six  grains  in  the  course  of  one  hour, 
and  with  the  best  success,  no  untoward  symptom 
supervening. 

Two  reasons  have  operated  to  elicit  these  re- 
marks:— first,  a  desire  that  medical  men  may  be 
assured  of  the  safety  of  the  remedy  in  large 
doses;  and  secondly,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  cre- 
dit, if  any  there  be,  of  being  as  enterprising  in 
the  use  of  the  Sulphate,  as  any  of  our  distant 
medical  brethren. 

I  am,  with  respect, 

THOS.  D.  MITCHELL. 
Frankford,  July  14,  1824. 

We  publish  the  preceeding  commu- 
nication from  Dr.  T.  D.  Mitchell,  from  a 
wish,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  the  perfect  safety  of  so  val- 
uable a  remedy  as  the  Sulphate  of  Qui- 
nine.— We  cannot,  however,  doubt  the 
fact  to  have  been  long  familiarto  our  me- 
dical brethren,  since  scarcely  a  journal  of 
England  or  Fiance,  appeared  without  a 
reference  to  it.  So  far  back  as  July, 
1821,  it  had  been  given  in  doses  of  six  to 
eight  grains  repeatedly  through  the  day, 
— and  since  that  period  many  other 
instances  are  recorded:  yet,  although 
safe,  such  doses,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
are  not  often  necessary;  and  personal  ex- 
perience must  probably  decide  the  rela- 
tive doses  that  individual  cases  may  re- 
quire. 


NECROLOGY,  JULY. 

Philadelphia. — Samuel  Conover,  M.  D.— 
JEt.  58. 

New-  York.— Dr.  Benj.  Marshall,  JEt.  53.— 
Dr.  Nehemiah  Gregory,  JEt.  47. 

IVestjield.—Dv.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  JEt.  64. 

Mobile.— Dr.  J.  Roberts,  JEt.  30. 

Haverhill,  (Mass.) — Dr.  Amos  Currier,  JEt. 
82. 


Weekly  deaths  in  Boston,  ending  July  10th, 
Health  Office,  12. 

|CT"  The  same  general  fault  in  regard 
to  Medical  Nomenclature  seems  to  exist 
in  the  reports  of  all  the  Health  offices  we 
have  seen.  In  that  of  Boston,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  Lung -fever,  stoppage  in 
the  bowels,  canker  in  the  bowels,  &c— 
What  are  these? 

METEOROLOGY,  JULY,  1824. 


THERMOMETER. 


Northern  Disptn-     Alms-house 
sary.  \       hall. 
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The  Thermometrical  observations  being  al- 
ways  suspended  by  the  Board  of  Health  on  Sun- 
day, we  have  preferred  giving  them  from  ano- 
ther source. 


%*  Subscribers  to  the  JEsculapian  Register, 
are  respectfully  requested  to  acquaint  the  Pub- 
lisher, should  any  irregularity  occur  in  the  de- 
livery of  their  papers.  A  box  for  commu- 
nications, addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  JEs- 
culapian  Register,  will  be  kept  at  Mr.  Desil- 
ver's  store,  No.  110,  Walnut-street. 
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of  panaceas! 
It  is  our  intention  to  give  an  occasion- 
al view  of  some  of  those  boasted  reme- 
dies, by  which,  at  different  periods,  man- 
kind has  been  so  grossly  cheated,,  under 
the  name  of  a  Panacea — an  Alexiphar- 
mic — a  Catholicon,  and  so  forth.  We  be- 
gin with  the  Viper  in  our  paper  of  to- 
day. The  fate  which  this  celebrated 
agent  has  experienced,  after  being  the 
idol  of  regular  and  irregular  practice  for 
upwards  of  .fifteen  hundred  years,  will 
serve  to  depict  that  which  awaits  every 
other  of  the  class,  either  of  the  present 
or  of  future  times. 

Of  the  Viper, 
It  must  be  well  known  to  every  medi- 
cal man,  that  the  Viper,  from  the  time 
of  Galen,  to  nearly  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  maintained  an  unrival- 
led standing  as  an  almost  universal  re- 
medy: nay,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
it  is  even  now,  we  believe,  esteemed  in 
regular  practice.  As  an  alexipharmic, 
it  was  supposed  to  be  unequalled;  in  the 
7 


lepra  greecorum,  it  was  regarded  as  the 
prime  antidote,  and,  indeed,  as  the  only 
one  able  to  grapple  with  that  most  for- 
midable and  loathsome  disease;  in  puri- 
fying the  blood,  and  the  removal  of  scro- 
fula in  all  its  most  distressing  forms,  so 
great  was  its  estimation,  that  it  might 
proudly  say  to  those  of  recent  origin, 
"  Ye  little  stars  hide  your  diminished  rays." 

Galen,  enlarging  upon  the  singular 
benefits  of  the  Viper,  in  subduing  Lepro- 
sy, acquaints  his  reader,  that  its  first 
discovery  was  by  accident:  and  what 
was  intended  by  the  giver  of  it,  for  cer- 
tain destruction,  proved  providentially 
the  recovery  of  the  receiver;  as  appears 
by  the  two  following  relations,  among 
others,  which  he  has  set  down.* 

"  Being  a  young  man,  (says  he)  I  remem- 
ber one  of  my  companions  keeping-  company 
with  a  leper,  was  at  last  infected,  and  thereby 
rendered  of  a  terrible  aspect,  and  offensive 
smell;  insomuch  that  an  apartment  was  built 

'M»  i      i.     ■  — —  »• 

*  Lib,  XI.  de  Simp.  Med.  facult. 
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for  him  near  the  village,  from  whence  he  was 
furnished  with  sustenance.  In  the  time  of 
harvest  it  happened  that  some  wine  being" 
brought  out  to  the  reapers,  and  set  carelessly 
by;  after  some  time  when  one  of  them  was  about 
to  drink,  that  he  might  mix  it  with  some  water, 
the  wine  was  poured  forth  of  the  vessel  into  the 
drinking  cup,  and  therewith  a  dead  Viper:  the 
harvest-men,  astonished  at  the  sight,  and  ap- 
prehending danger,  chose  rather  to  quench 
their  thirst  with  water:  however,  they  were  so 
commiserate  to  the  poor  leper  near  adjoining, 
as  believing  it  were  better  for  him  to  die  than 
live  longer  in  that  miserable  condition,  in  re- 
gard whereof  they  offer  him  the  wine,  without 
taking  notice  what  had  befallen  it;  and  he,  soon 
after  the  drinking  thereof,  was,  to  a  miracle, 
restored  to  health;  his  hard  and  scaly  skin 
peeling  off,  and  a  more  smooth  and  natural  one 
appearing  underneath." 

The  other  is  of  "  a  leper  going  to  the  baths  for 
help,  and  slighted  by  a  courtesan  he  was  des- 
perately in  love  with:  she  attempted  to  poison 
him  by  giving  him  wine  in  which  a  viper  acci- 
dentally falling,  had  been  drowned:  but  which, 
as  the  former,  intended  for  his  death,  proved 
luckily  the  means  of  health." 

During  a  period  of  nearly  sixteen  cen- 
turies, had  any  person  presumed  to  call 
in  question  the  panaceal  powers  of  the 
poisonous  reptile,  ten  thousand  pens 
would  have  leaped  from  their  standishes, 
to  maintain  the  reputation  of  this  Galeni- 
cal nostrum!  Had  oaths  been  wanting  to 
substantiate  its  cures,  oaths  in  abundance 
might  have  been  attained;  and  oaths  (un- 
like too  many  of  those  of  the  present 
day,  on  like  occasions),  founded  on  a  firm 
belief  of  its  asserted  virtues! — we  have, 
however,  given,  and  shall  continue  to 
give,  evidence  of  the  facility  with  which 
the  mind  is  diverted  to  a  wrong  direc- 
tion, by  interested  persons;  and  that  no- 
thing is  more  readily  acceded  to,  than 
tales  of  wonder-working  nostrums,  even 
in  those,  whose  scepticism  leads  them  to 
doubt  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  sa- 
cred writings! — Such  has  been,  in  fact, 
the  case  with  Panaceas  of  every  age;  the 
few  who  are  interested  in  their  success, 
keep  up  a  constant  display  of  their  vir- 
tues before  the  public;  but,  as  in  general, 
that  public  has  its  own  immediate  con- 
cerns to  attend  to,  no  one  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  stem  the  torrent;  and  at  length, 
by  tlint  of  importunate  and  continued 
ar/ogations  of  misrepresented  cases,  the 


public  is  persuaded  of  their  truth!  and 
finally  yields  implicit  belief  in  every  idle 
tale  related  of  the  article. 

Did  those  who  thus  prostitute  the  name 
of  panacea,  understand  its  meaning,  they 
would,  perhaps,  acknowledge,  that  it  but 
partially  applied  to  their  favourite;  for 
certainly,  not  one  article  of  regular  or 
irregular  practice,  can  ever  deserve  the 
title. — It  is  the  mystery  in  which  they 
are  shrouded,  and  the  extravagant  price 
at  which  they  are  charged,  that  gives  to 
the  far  greater  number,  all  their  celebri- 
ty!— for  the  promulgation  of  their  com- 
position instantaneously  dissolves  the 
charm. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  viper, 
let  us  learn  its  panaceal  powers  by  the 
following  extract  from  Salmon's  Dispen- 
satory, p.  255,  printed  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago. — It  has,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  but  few  supporters;  and  serves 
to  substantiate  the  mental  hallucination, 
on  which  all  these  boasted  remedies  de- 
pend for  an  ephemeral  existence.  It  is 
this  hallucination  by  which  the  public  is 
led  to  worship  every  catholicon  that  is 
placed  before  them.  Like  the  Indian 
and  his  Fetiche,  if  one  fails  he  applies  to 
another;  and  if  one  head  of  the  hydra 
be  lopped  off,  two  will  spring  up  in  its 
place. 

Whether  it  is  correct  to  conform  to  the 
old  adage,  "  Si  populus  vult  decepi,  &c.,5? 
we  leave  for  others  to  determine; — for 
ourselves,  we  believe  it  every  man's  duty 
to  expose  deception,  especially  in  his 
own  profession;  and  in  none  more  than 
that  of  medicine,  which  may  be  made  a 
blessing  or  a  curse  to  mankind,  accord- 
ingly as  it  is  pursued.  Whilst  we  may 
be  fully  persuaded  of  the  imperfection  of 
our  science,  we  cannot  but  believe,  that 
all  will  admit  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
any  one  qualified  to  pursue  a  mere  me- 
chanical arty  without  having  previously 
undergone  a  regular  apprenticeship  to 
that  art!  and  that  it  is  equally,  or  more 
absurd  to  imagine,  that  without  a  pre- 
paratory education  and  due  apprentice- 
ship, a  man  can  suddenly,  without  trou- 
ble, and,  as  it  were,  by  intuition,  stumble 
upon  panaceas  for  the  cure  of  the  most 
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formidable'complaints,and  which  has  been 
in  vain  attempted  by  scientific  research 
and  the  most  extensive  attainments  of 
pharmaceutic  chemistry. 

The  fact  is,  that  all  these  boasted  pana- 
ceas are,  for  the  most  part,  some  pre- 
scription of  regular  practice,  vamped  up 
in  mystery  and  concealment;  and  if  oc- 
casionally useful,  are  more  frequently  in- 
jurious, from  being  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately under  all  circumstances; — and  this 
generally  at  a  most  extravagant  price, 
far  beyond  that,  which  medicines  of  the 
most  costly  nature  could  possibly  war- 
rant. We  would  venture  to  affirm,  that 
articles  of  this  description,  for  which  pa- 
tients are  compelled  to  pay  dollars, 
would  be  compensated  by  fifty  cents  for 
the  same  amount.  Whatever,  then,  may 
be  their  intrinsic  properties,  it  is  a  pal- 
pable fraud  on  the  public  to  demand  a 
premium  so  infinitely  beyond  all  bounds. 

"1.  The  head  of  the  Viper  is  used  as  an 
amulet,  to  be  hung  about  the  neck,  to  cure  a 
Quinsie.  2.  The  Flesh  is  hot  and  dry,  and 
purges  the  whole  body  by  sweat;  and  being" 
eaten  or  drunk,  it  cures  the  French  Fox,  and 
the  leprosie.  3.  The  Broth  of  them  performs 
the  same  things,  eating  half  a  Viper  at  once, 
and  fasting  five  or  six  hours  after  it;  so  also 
they  cure  all  old  ulcers  and  fistulas,  clear  the 
eye-sight,  help  the  palsie,  and  strengthen  the 
nerves.  3.  The  ashes  of  their  Heads  mixt  with 
a  quick  decoction  of  bitter  lupins,  and  used  as 
an  oyntment  to  the  temples,  stops  rheums  fall- 
ing into  the  eyes,  and  helps  their  dimness,  and 
is  an  excellent  thing  against  St.  Anthony's 
Fire.  The  fat  or  grease  mixt  with  honey,  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  clear  the  sight.  6.  The 
whole  Viper  in  powder  (the  head  and  gall  ex- 
cepted) cures  perfectly  the  gout,  king's  evil, 
taken  twice  a  day  to^ij.  or  more.  7.  Oleum 
Viperarum;  it  cures  the  gout,  palsie,  and  le- 
prosie, cleanses  the  skin,  and  helps  all  the  de- 
fects thereof.  8.  Viper  wine.  It  is  made  hy 
drowning  live  Vipers  in  the  wine.  It  cures  le- 
prosies and  the  French  pox.  9.  Powder  of 
Vipers  compound.  It  is  made  as  that  of  ser- 
pents, and  has  all  the  same  vertues.  10.  Quin- 
tessence of  Vipers  is  very  powerful  against 
leprosies,  the  French  pox,  and  all  impurities  of 
the  flesh  and  blood.  11.  Essentia  viperarum. 
It  is  a  most  excellent  medicine,  dissolves  all  ex- 
crements and  coagulations  of  humors,  dissolv- 
ing, putrifying,  and  cleansing  like  soap;  carry- 
ing out  every  ill  by  urine,  sweat,  or  insensible 
transpiration,  curing- all  sorts  of  gouts,  the  stone 
in  both  reins  and   bladder,  leprosie,   French 


pox,  scurvy,  melancholy,  all  obstructions  and 
putrefaction,  loss  of  strength,  decays  of  nature 
and  consumptions,  so  that,  as  it  were,  it  even 
renovates  a  man  by  taking  away  what  is  con- 
trary to  nature,  and  adding  what  is  requisite. 
12.  Spirit,  oyl  volatile,  and  fixed  salt  of  Vipers. 
The  volatile  salt  and  spirit  are  wonderful  medi- 
cines, they  resist  putrefaction,  open  all  obstruc- 
tions, cure  quartans  and  all  sorts  of  fevers,  given 
an  hour  before  the  fit,  in  a  convenient  vehicle, 
to  allay  the  sharpness,  as  in  the  emulsion  of 
almonds  with  a  little  rose  and  cinamon-water, 
and  white  sugar.  Dose  of  the  volatile  salt  is 
a  gr.  vj.  ad  x  or  xii.  of  the  fixed  a  $ss  ad  9j 
or  gss." 

We  shall  only  add  further  in  relation 
to  the  Viper,  that  the  celebrated  George 
Psalmanazar,  one  of  the  greatest  liars 
that  ever  appeared,  at  a  dinner  at  which 
he  was  present,  is  reported  to  have 
stated  of  his  grandfather,  that  he  "  was 
117  years  of  age,  and  as  fresh,  plump, 
and  vigorous  as  a  young  man,  occasioned 
by  sucking  the  blood  of  a  viper  warm  eve- 
ry morning." — Gent.  Mag.  35,  p.  79. 


MENTAL  ALIENATION. 

M.  Georget,  physician  of  Paris,  for  ma- 
ny years  resident  in  the  great  hospital 
for  the  deranged,  La  Salpetriere,'m  1820, 
published  a  work  upon  this  subject,  which 
contains  much  useful  matter:  though  com- 
paratively  a  young  man,  (being  not  yet 
thirty)  he  enjoys  the  esteem  and  consid- 
eration of  his  medical  brethren,  and  is, 
from  his  talents  and  acquirements,  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  advantages  he  has 
enjoyed  upon  this  particular  subject,  to 
be  regarded  as  pretty  good  authority. 
We  have  translated,  and  propose  to  give 
some  idea  of  his  work,  as  we  are  not 
aware  that  it  is  at  all  known  in  this  coun- 
try. One  of  his  chapters,  that  upon  the 
opening  and  examining  of  dead  bodies, 
obtained  the  prize  offered  by  M  Esqui- 
rol,  in  1819,  and  was  then  published. 
Speaking  in  his  preface  of  his  right  to 
know  something  of  the  subject,  he  says,— 

"  Being  in  a  situation  for  many  years  to  observe 
mental  alienation  in  a  vast  establishment,  living, 
as  it  were,  continually  in  the  midst  of  twelve  hun- 
dred patients,  I  have  been  very  often  witness  of 
all  the  facts  I  have  advanced,  and  I  consider  the 
opinions  I  put  forth  as  sufficiently  grounded  in 
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observation.  I  should  add,  that  M.  Esquirol 
has  had  the  goodness  to  permit  me  to  consult 
the  mass  of  observations  he  has  collected  for 
more  than  twenty  years." 

In  his  Introduction  he  gives  some 
general,  physiological,  and  pathological 
considerations  upon  the  nervous  system. 
After  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which, 
in  the  physical  and  chemical  sciences, 
we  proceed,  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  objects,  &c,  he  says*— - 

**  Medicine  is  also  a  positive  science  of  obser- 
vation: it  is  founded  upon  the  knowledge  of 
man;  it  has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of 
health,  the  cure  of  disease;  its  study  ought  then 
to  be  that  of  the  other  natural  sciences." 

After  some  further  remarks  upon  health 
and  disease,  and  the  advantages  we  pos- 
sess over  the  ancients,  he  proceeds  thus: 

"  According  to  these  principles,  the  object  of 
our  researches  being  a  disease  of  the  brain,  a 
portion  of  the  nervous  system,  which  consists 
especially  in  disorders  of  the  intellectual  facul 
ties,  I  shall,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  characterise  it,  give  an  idea  of 
the  nervous  system  in  general,  of  the  brain  in 
particular,  and  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  the 
sound  state." 

We  shall  not,  however,  follow  him  in 
all  his  reasonings,  which,  though  general- 
ly sound,  are  occasionally  rather  specu- 
lative, but  shall  confine  ourselves  more 
particularly  to  such  remarks  as  we  be- 
lieve to  be  peculiar  or  new,  and  to  the 
statement  of  facts  which  always  possess 
interest,  and  which  each  one  can  judge 
of  for  himself.  The  following  remarks 
we  think  judicious  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration:— 

"  In  fine,  one  cause  which  has  not  a  little 
contributed  to  confuse  the  study  of  the  nervous 
functions,  is  that  physiologists  have  abandoned 
a  part  of  it  to  theologians  and  metaphysicians, 
who,  strangers  to  the  knowledge  of  the  general 
laws  which  regulate  the  living  economy,  have 
raved  upon  the  true  causes  of  human  intelli- 
gence! "What  would  be  said  of  one  who  should 
wish  to  know  and  teach  you  what  is  the  sul- 
phate of  iron,  without  notions  of  chemistry  in 
general,  and  the  salts  in  particular;  who  should 
pretend  to  give  you  the  history  of  a  plant,  or  an 
animal,  without  knowing  the  characters  which 
determine  the  classes,  genera,  or  species  to 
which  these  beings  belong? — And  what  has  hap- 
pened from  this  strange  change  of  attribution? 
That  the  metaphysicians  and  theologians,  in- 
stead of  observing  and  taking  nature  for  their 
guide,  have  first  formed  ideas  of  what  moral 


and  intellectual  man  ought  to  be,  without  trou- 
bling themselves  to  know  whether  they  were 
compatible  with  his  organization,  of  which  they 
were  ignorant;  and  as  they  have  not  been  able 
to  explain  the  production  of  these  phenomena, 
they  have  applied  to  foreign  causes,  as  un- 
known as  their  principles  were  false.  It  is  then 
to  the  physician  alone,  that  it  belongs  to  know 
all  and  each  of  the  functions  of  man,  without 
any  exception,  if  sound  ideas  upon  their  causes 
and  effects  are  wished." 

"  At  the  present  time  we  possess  much  posi- 
tive knowledge  upon  the  functions  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  we  are  in  the  surest  path  to 
extend  it.  These  improvements  in  physiologi- 
cal science,  are,  I  think,  to  be  attributed  more 
particularly  to  the  labours  of  Bichat  and  Dr. 
Gall." 

After  mentioning  what  we  owe  to  Bi- 
chat, he  thus  speaks  of  Gall: — 

"  M.  Gall,  whose  doctrine  is  too  little  appre- 
ciated, because  it  is  wished  to  judge  of,  with- 
out being  acquainted  with  it, — a  doctrine  which 
is  sought  to  be  ridiculed,  in  reducing  it  to  a 
species  of  cranioscopy;  M.  Gall,  I  say,  has  made 
very  profound  and  instructive  researches  upon 
the  organization  of  the  nervous  system  and  its 
functions;  I  will  not  enter  into  any  detail  to 
make  them  known,  as  many  of  the  ideas  I  give 
upon  this  subject,  have  been  furnished  to  me 
from  his  lectures  or  works." 

(To  be  continued.  J 

LAUDANUM. 

Laudanum  is  a  term  now  applied  to  the  so- 
lution of  opium  in  diluted  alcohol  or  brandy. 
— It  is,  as  all  know,  a  liquid  preparation: — but 
as  originally  made  under  that  appellation  by 
Paracelsus,  it  was  of  a  solid  consistence.  He 
called  his  preparation  laudanum,  from  its  ad- 
mirable virtues,  a  laudando,-*  and  for  many 
years  no  other  opiate  was  known  by  that  name, 
than  the  one  which  he  contrived,  and  whose 
prescription  follows,  as  given  by  Le  Febure,  in 
his  "  Compleat  body  of  Chemistry,"  printed  in 
London,  in  1670.— p.  40,  2d  Part. — From  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Archidoxa  of  Paracelsus. 

Laudanum,  or  the  specijick  anodine  of  Para- 
celsus. 

B.  of  corrected  opium  ^i,  juice  of  sharp 
oranges  and  quinces,  well  depurated  ana  £  6. 
Cinnament  and  cloves  ana  £ss;  beat  all  to  pow- 
der, and  mix  it  in  a  double  vessel,  and  digest 


*  "  As  if  one  should  say,  a  remedy  which 
cannot  be  exalted  or  praised  enough,  and  ex- 
ceeds even  all  kind  of  praise,  as  the  rare  and 
admirable  effects  which  it  daily  produces  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  skilful  and  excellent  practi- 
tioners do  sufficiently  witness  every  day."  (£e 
Febure.) 
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either  in  the  sun  or  horse  dung  the  space  of  a 
month;  this  done,  express  the  species,  and  put 
the  liquor  again  in  your  double  or  circular  ves- 
sel, with  addition  of  ^ss  musk,  £iii  amber- 
grease,  ^ss  saffron,  £)ss  salt  of  coral,  and  as 
much  of  pearls:  put  all  this  again  to  digest  in 
the  manner  aforesaid,  during*  one  month;  then 
opening  the  vessel,  express  the  liquor,  and  re- 
duce it  into  a  liquid  extract,  to  which  you  shall 
add  towards  the  end  £)iss  of  quintessence  of 
gold;  then  evaporate  your  matter  till  it  comes  to 
a  fit  consistency  to  make  pills:  the  dosis  where- 
of is  from  gr.  ss,  to  iij  or  iv  gr. — which  is  (saith 
he)  the  true  specifick  anodine,  taking  away  and 
appeasing  all  inward  and  outward  pains,  so  that 
none  of  the  members  is  sensible  thereof.  "  You 
see  (adds  Febure)  that  Paracelsus  doth  make 
use  of  acid  liquors  for  the  dissolution  and  di- 
gestion of  opium,  which  is  the  basis  and  ground 
of  this  admirable  remedy,  to  which  he  had  re- 
course in  the  most  urgent  and  difficult  diseases." 

This  prescription  may  properly  be  regarded 
as  the  foundation  of  that  preparation  of  opium, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  black  drop,  but 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  Van  Helmont.     Z. 

^T3  We  want  yet  some  good  experi- 
mental researches,  as  to  the  best  and  most 
'permanent  solvent  of  opium,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  laudanum.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  time,  a  large  deposit  takes  place 
in  the  best  prepared  and  most  transpar- 
ent laudanum;  that  some  change  ensues 
in  the  substance  thus  deposited,  either 
from  the  oxygen,  or  from  some  other 
agent,  we  cannot  doubt,  because  it  has 
lost  that  capability  of  solution  even  by 
alcohol,  which  it  before  possessed. — In 
a  preparation  of  such  importance  as  lau- 
danum, it  is  of  some  consequence  to  have 
it  always  uniform  in  strength;  and  for 
effecting  this  desirable  end,  we  require  a 
series  of  well  conducted  experiments,  of 
sufficient  extension  both  as  to  number 
and  time.  Such  an  inquiry  would,  we 
conceive,  be  a  proper  object  for  our  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  where  every  requisite 
is  present  for  conducting  it  with  precision 
and  accuracy. 

BLACK    DROP. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  JEsculapian  Register. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  prepara- 
tion called  black  drop,  which  has  been  adopted 
as  an  officinal  article  in  the  American  Pharma- 
copeia and  in  Chapman's  Therapeutics.  Is 
it  not  a  reproach  to  the  profession  that  so 
Glumsy  and  unskilful  a  mixture  should  be  ad. 


mitted  into  these  works,  and  highly  recommend- 
ed by  practitioners  of  the  first  eminence  in  this 
country? 

Examine  the  formula  and  the  directions  for 
preparing  it,  and  see  if  it  be  possible  for  one 
person  to  prepare  it  twice  of  the  same  strength, 
or  for  any  two  persons  to  make  it  of  precisely 
the  same  strength. 

I  offer  the  following  as  a  substitute,  though 
it  is  not  exactly  the  same  composition,  but 
possesses  the  advantage  that  the  strength  may 
be  uniform,  and  the  tincture  may  be  filtered, 
in  order  to  free  it  from  any  particles  of  undis- 
solved opium  which  may  remain  suspended  in 
the  other  mixture. 

JLcetated  Tincture  of  Opium. 

B  Good  cider  vinegar        3  pints 
Alcohol  2  do. 

Mix  well:    then  add  opium  .  lbss. 

minutely  divided.  a  subscriber. 

%CT*  If  the  preceding  observations  are 
the  result  of  actual  experiment,  we  must 
thank  our  correspondent  for  his  communi- 
cation:—but  we  are  apprehensive  that  he 
has  not  spent  sufficient  time  in  his  endea- 
vours to  rectify  an  imperfect  formula.  The 
fact  we  believe  to  be,  that  neither  vine- 
gar, nor  alcohol  diluted  to  the  strength 
of  brandy  or  proof  spirit,  will  take  up  and 
retain  in  solution,  any  thing-  like  the 
proportion  of  opium  which  we  find  either 
in  the  preceding  formula,  in  that  of  the 
black  drop,  or  even  of  common  lauda- 
ment. 

Eight  ounces,  of  either  fluid,  in  a  month, 
during  summer,  and  with  frequent  agi- 
tation, took  up  only  about  two  drachms, 
from  half  an  ounce  of  good  dry  opium, 
by  our  experiments.  The  tincture  made 
with  the  diluted  alcohol  remained  clear 
'till  cold  weather, when  a  considerable  de- 
posit took  place,  and  even  a  second 
one,  when  the  tincture  had  been  careful- 
ly separated  from  the  first.  That,  made 
with  very  strong  (but  not  purified)  vine- 
gar, soon  began  to  exhibit  a  cloudiness, 
and  a  deposit  took  place  in  less  than  2 
weeks;  in  the  space  of  a  month,  a  scum 
or  mother  formed  on  the  surface;  and 
half  an  ounce  of  strong  alcohol  was 
barely  sufficient  to  check  the  disposition 
to  further  change. — We  hope  these  and 
other  remarks,  of  the  same  tendency  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Register,  will 
lead  to  some  useful  results  on  a  very 
important  subject;  for  if  we  are  right  in 
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our  experiments,  5  pints  according  to  the 
preceding  formula,  would  hold  only 
2  1-2  ounces  of  opium  in  solution,  (ad- 
mitting none  to  be  subsequently  separa- 
ted,) and  consequently,  a  monstrous  loss 
in  all  our  preparations  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial must  be  the  consequence] 


VAMPYRES. 

No.  3. 
From  the  Mercure  Galant,  of  1693-4. 
The  public  memoirs  of  1693-4  speak  of  the 
Upiers,  orvampyres,  or  apparitions,  which  are 
seen  in  Poland,  and  particularly  in  Russia.  They 
appear  from  mid-day  to  mid-night,  and  suck  the 
blood  of  living-  men  or  animals  so  greedily,  that 
it  sometimes  runs  out  of  their  mouths,  nose  and 
ears,  and  the  corpse  sometimes  floats  in  the 
blood  around  him.  It  is  said  that  a  species 
of  hunger  compels  him  to  devour  the  linen 
about  him. — The  vampyre,  or  a  demon  in  his 
shape,  goes  by  night  to  embrace  and  squeeze 
violently  his  relations  and  friends,  and  suck 
their  blood,  until  he  debilitates  and  ema- 
ciates them,  and  at  length  causes  their  death. 
This  persecution  does  not  stop  with  one  per- 
son, but  is  extended  to  the  last  individual  of 
the  family,  unless  interrupted  by  cutting  off  the 
head,  or  opening  the  heart  of  the  vampyre, 
whose  body  is  found  in  Ins  shroud,  soft,  flexible, 
swelled  and  red,  although  dead  for  a  long  time. 
There  flows  from  them  a  large  quantity  of 
blood,  wliich  some,  mix  with  flour  to  make 
bread;  which  eaten  as  usual,  prevents  the  re- 
turn of  the  Spirit. 

A  letter  on  the  subject  of  apparitions. 

In  order,  says  Calmet,  to  omit  nothing  that 
can  elucidate  this  subject,  I  will  here  give  a 
letter  from  a  very  honest  man,  and  well  inform- 
ed as  to  what  regards  apparitions. 

"  You  wish  my  dear  cousin,  to  be  rightly  in- 
formed of  what  passes  in  Hungary  respecting 
certain  apparitions  who  kill  many  in  that  coun- 
try. I  can  speak  particularly  on  the  subject, 
for  I  have  been  quartered  there  for  several 
years,  and  am  naturally  inquisitive. 

I  have  heard  in  my  life  time  a  number  of 
histories  or  pretended  ones  of  spirits  and  sor- 
cery, but  I  scarcely  credit  one  in  a  thousand. 
We  cannot  be  too  circumspect  in  this  respect, 
without  risking  being  deceived,  Yet  there  are 
facts  so  well  averred;  that  we  cannot  avoid  be- 
lieving them.  As  to  the  apparitions  of  Hungary, 
the  following  is  the  state  of  the  case.  A  per- 
son finds  himself  attacked  with  debility,  lo- 
ses his  appetite,  visibly  emaciates,  and  in  about 
8  or  10  days,  sometimes  15,  dies  without  any 
fever  or  other  symptoms  than  the  above. 

They  say  here,  that  it  is  an  apparition  which 
effects  this,  and  sucks  his  blood.  The  great- 
er part  of  those  thus  attacked,   believe  they 


see  a  white  spectre,  which  follows  them  every 
where  like  a  shadow. 

Whilst  we  were  quartered  among  the  Vals- 
ques,  in  the  Banat  of  Temesvar,  two  horsemen 
in  the  company  of  which  I  was  cornet,  died  of 
this  disease:  and  several  others  who  were  als» 
attacked,  would  also  have  died,  had  not  a  cor- 
poral of  the  company  dissipated  the  disease, 
by  means  of  the  remedy  employed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country. — It  consists  of  several  par- 
ticulars, and  although  infallible,  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  print:  it  is  as  follows. 

A  young  boy  is  selected,  who  is  presumed 
from  his  age,  to  be  a  virgin.  They  make  him 
mount  bare-backed,  on  a  stallion,  yet  chaste, 
and  perfectly  black;  and  cause  him  to  walk 
through  the  grave-yard  over  all  the  graves; 
those  which  the  animal  refuses  to  pass,  in  spite 
of  whipping,  are  reputed  to  contain  a  vam- 
pyre; the  grave  is  opened,  and  the  body  is 
found  as  fat  and  fine,  as  if  of  a  man  in  tranquil 
sleep. — They  cut  his  throat  with  a  hatchet, 
from  which  flows  blood  of  the  most  beautiful 
vermillion  hue,  and  in  large  amount.  You 
would  swear  that  it  was  the  throat  of  the  most 
healthy  and  living  man  that  was  cut:  this 
done  they  fill  up  the  grave,  and  you  may  reckon 
on  the  disease  ceasing:  and  that  all  who  were 
attacked  will  slowly  recover,  like  persons  from 
a  long  complaint.  Such  was  the  case  with  our 
soldiers.  I  was  then  commander  of  the  com- 
pany, the  captain  and  lieutenant  being  absent. 
I  was  much  displeased  that  the  corporal  per- 
formed his  experiment  without  me;  and  with 
difficulty  refrained  from  not  regaling  him  with 
a  good  beating,  a  very  common  occurrence 
among  the  troops  of  the  emperor;  as  I  would 
not  have  missed  it  on  any  account." 
(~To  be  continued.  J 


BALSAM    COPAIBA. 

Dr.  Turner  appears  to  have  been  most 
strongly  attached  to  this  article,  as  may 
be  seen  in  various  parts  of  his  very  ex- 
cellent "  dissertation  on  the  venereal 
disease."  The  doses  he  administered 
were  often  very  large,*  and  generally  he 
associated  it  with  some  laxative  or  pur- 
gative remedy.  After  mentioning  some 
instances  of  its  efficacy,  he  says 

"  Indeed  I  have  often  wondered  so  few  of 
our  writers  have  taken  notice  of  this  noble 
medicament,  in  finishing  the  cure  of  CI — s,  and 
of  Gl — s  arising  from  them;  for  which  I  be- 
lieve very  few  remedies  can  compare  in  the 
whole  physical  republic;  and  they  who  know 
rightly  how  to  time  it,  may  perform  more  in  a 

*  Dover  gave  it  in  doses  of  a  table-spoon  full 
in  aiding  the  passage  of  a  stone  to  the  blad- 
der.— Physician's  Legacy,  p.   56. 
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week,  than  by  all  the  other  methods  now  used, 
in  a  month."  p.  74. 

In  Turner's  time,  it  appears  to  have 
been  much  employed  as  a  nostrum,  un- 
der a  variety  of  forms  for  these  com- 
plaints. Speaking  of  such  persons  as 
impose  upon  the  public  by  promises  of 
cure  without  the  use  of  mercury,  &c.  the 
same  writer  says, 

"  As  to  myself  who  pretend  to  know  no  more 
than  other  gentlemen  bred  up  in  the  profession, 
I  have  no  regard  for  Nostrums;  nor  do  I  think 
there  should  be  such  a  thing"  in  physic:  for  (as 
our  honest  Sydenham  remarks  truly)  each  single 
person  is  a  very  inconsiderable  and  insignifi- 
cant part  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  good 
of  the  whole  is  always  preferable  to  the  single 
interest,  or  private  advantage  of  any  person 
whatever.  Not  that  I  would  envy  any  man 
his  particular  discoveries,  that  were,  upon  a  just 
examination,  found  really  advantageous,  nor 
yet  such  emolument  as  was  suitable  to  the  said 
advantage  the  public  might  gain  thereby.  But 
I  must  own  this,  that  I  have  generally  observ- 
ed, not  only  the  least  urbanity,  but  the  least 
true  merit  also,  among  these  pretenders  to  ar- 
canums;  the  greater  part  of  which  (I  think  I 
may  say  all,  that  have  been  yet  discovered) 
have  been  found,  many  of  them,  no  other  than 
were  before  in  common  use,  but  now  blended 
with  some  other  ingredient  only  as  a  blind; 
the  rest  no  better  than  direct  frauds,  and  vain 
amusements,  to  impose  upon  the  less  wary,  or 
more  credulous  people."  p.  98. 

That  credulity  extends  itself  among 
all  classes,  in  regard  to  panaceas  we  have 
thousands  of  instances  to  prove;  and  at 
all  times — few  however  have  reached  the 
standard  of  the  lignum  vitee  or  guaiacum, 
now  nearly  extinct  in  medicine,  which 

"  Was  at  one  time  in  so  great  esteem  at  Ve- 
nice, that,  as  Harvey,  from  Massa,  tells  us,  it 
was  sold  for  50  crowns  per  ounce. " — Idem. 
p.  156. 

Q.TJESTIOJT. 

No.  20. 
20.    The   following   which   we  adopt 
among  our   questions  is  extracted  from 
an  old  Magazine  of  1767. 

"I  should  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspon- 
ents  who  can  do  it,  to  give  a  good  reason  why 
our  left  eye  generally  sees  objects  larger  than 
our  right.  Upon  first  hearing  of  this  odd  phe- 
nomenon, doubtless  many  will  laugh;  but  I  can 
assure  such,  that,  according  to  the  observations 


which  have  been  made,  and  related  in  the 
Journal  of  the  learned,  from  Rome,  in  January 
1669,  it  is  true,  and  now  being  discovered,  it 
may  easily  be  proved  by  any  one's  own  experi- 
ence and  observations. 

First  shut  the  left  eye,  and  view  an  ob- 
ject attentively  with  the  right;  then  shut  that 
and  view  it  with  the  left;  unless  you  are  pre- 
judiced, you  must  own  that  it  appears  biggest 
under  the  left  eye." 


VARIETY. 

May  3d  1767. — "  Francis  Gorman,  for  the 
murder  of  T.  Griffith,  was  executed  pursuant 
to  his  sentence.  A  young  woman,  with  a  wen 
upon  her  neck,  was  lifted  up  while  he  was 
hanging,  and  had  the  wen  rubbed  with  the 
dead  man's  hand,  from  a  superstitious  notion 
that  it  would  effect  a  cure!" — Gent.  Mag.  v.  37. 

May  10  Idem. — A  sugar  baker  in  Cheapside, 
was  put  into  fresh  earth  up  to  the  chin,  in  which 
situation  he  remained  6  hours,  by  way  of  reme- 
dy for  an  inveterate  scurvy,  that  had  baffled  the 
skill  of  eminent  physicians." 

In  the  archives  of  St.  Claude  in  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  Burgundy,  is  preserved  the  fol- 
lowing sentence.  "  Having  seen  all  the  papers 
of  the  process,  and  heard  the  opinions  of  the 
Doctors  learned  in  the  laws,  we  declare  Claude 
Guillon  to  be  fully  attainted  and  convicted  of 
having  taken  away  part  of  the  fiesh  of  a  horse, 
and  of  eating  the  same,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1629  (being  a  fish  day) — For  this  offence,  on 
the  28th  July  in  the  same  year,  he  was  beheaded" 
Beccaria  on  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

In  the  28th  v.  of  the  Philos.  Trans,  p.  273, 
an  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Slare  of  his  grand- 
father, who  at  the  age  of  85  years,  had  a  com- 
plete new  set  of  teeth,  and  his  hair,  which  was  as 
white  as  snow,  became  gradually  darker;  after 
this  he  lived  about  14  years  in  great  health  and 
vigour,  and  in  the  100th  year  of  his  age,  died 
of  a  plethora  for  want  of  bleeding. 

It  is  recorded  tipon  a  tombstone  in  Dunsta- 
ble Church  (England,)  that  a  woman  of  that 
place  had  19  children  at  5  births,  having  been 
thrice  delivered  of  3,  and  twice  of  5. 

"  1  know  an  old  man  (says  Turner,  Syphi- 
lis, p.  164)  who  although  disabled  in  his  feet 
by  this  disease  (Gout)  for  20  years  past,  yet 
sets  upon  his  chair  with  his  legs  upon  a  stool 
playing  almost  every  night  with  his  friends  at 
cribbidge;  when  instead  of  chalk  he  scores 
with  this  kind  of  animal  fossil,  (chalk-stones  or 
more  properly  urat  of  soda)  dug  out  of  a 
mine  in  the  joints  of  his  great  toes;  of  which 
he  is  never  without  a  supply  in  a  D03g  at  hand." 
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WASHING  0T7T  THE  STOMACH  BY  A  SYRINGE. 

Much  rancour  has  of  late  been  exhibited  in 
London  between  two  medical  men,  on  account 
of  their  respective  claims  to  the  contrivance  of 
an  instrument  for  washing"  out  the  stomach  in 
case  of  poisons  &c.  Whatever  merit  there  may 
be  in  this  proceeding,  the  world  certainly  owes 
nothing-  to  the  gentlemen  in  question.  It  had 
long  before  been  in  common  use  in  this  city: 
and  anterior  to  the  period  at  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  first  used  here,  we  find  it  recom- 
mended by  citizen  Renault  in  a  thesis  on  the 
" poison  of  arsenic,  and  its  antidotes"  defended 
by  him  at  the  Ecole  de  Medecine  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1802.  He  proposes  to  have  recourse  to  a 
large  tube  of  elastic  gum,  of  such  a  length  that 
it  may  reach  fully  into  the  stomach;  adapting 
to  it  the  pipe  of  a  syringe.  With  this  instrument 
he  thinks  fluids  may  be  injected  by  the  mouth 
into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  and  after  remain- 
ing a  sufficient  length  of  time,  may  be  again 
withdrawn  by  the  same  instrument.  The  utili- 
ty of  this  he  proved  on  animals.  A  particular 
detail  is  given  of  it  likewise  by  Orfila,  in  his 
Toxicology.  1.  p.  85.  London  Edition.  We 
there  find,  that  Orfila  even  carries  up  the  pro- 
position to  Boerhaave,  and  considers  it  as  only 
brought  to  perfection  by  Dupuytren  and  Re- 
nault.— This  is  adverted  to  by  the  editor  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  review  for  the  year 
1822.* 

It  would  be  very  desirable  in  scientific  pur- 
suits, if  no  claim  should  be  admitted  for  no- 
velty, until  after  5  years  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject at  least.  We  here  see  Messrs.  Bush  and 
Jukes  contesting"  the  priority  of  invention  of  a 
process  pursued  by  others  years  before.  This 
must  arise  either  from  great  ignorance  on  their 
own  part;  or  from  a  persuasion,  that  they 
would  escape  detection,  from  the  little  in- 
tercourse held  by  the  medical  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day,withthe  writings  of  their  predecessors. 

MEMORANDA. 

Boston. — Thermometer,  (1.  P.  M.)  July  4, 
73°:  5,  80°:  6,  78°:  7,  86°:  8,  79°:  9,  87°:  10, 
63°: — mean  height,  78°: — greatest  heat  in  24 
hours,  82°:  greatest  cold  in  24  hours,  61°: — 
amount  of  rain  0.39  inch. 

Thermometer  (1  P.  M.)  July  11,  80°:  12, 
72°:  13,  74°:  14,  72°:  15,  82°:  16,  75:  17,  80°: 
— greatest  heat  in  24  hours,  77°:  greatest  cold, 
57°.—  Mean  76°.— Rain  0.19  inches. 

*  We  observe  this  subject  noticed  in  the 
,(  New-  York  Monthly  Chronicle  of  Medicine  and 
■Surgery"  under  the  head  of  "  Observations  on 
the  misrepresentations  of  British  writers  in  re- 
lation to  American  medicine" — It  is  with  great 
pleasure  we  have  perused  the  whole  of  this 
number  (the  1st,)  and  from  the  specimen  given, 
we  sincerely  hope  it  will  meet  with  that  en- 
couragement, which  it  appears  to  us  to  deserve. 


New-York. — 83  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
July  10. — Consumption  14. — Convulsions  8. — 
Small-Pox  2. 

81  deaths  for  week  ending  July  17th. — Con- 
sumption 13. — Dropsy  of  the  head  9. — Small- 
Pox  3. 

Baltimore. — 43  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
July  12. — Cholera  Infantum  10. — Infantile  un- 
known 9! — Consumption  4. 

36  deaths  for  the  week  ending  July  19. — In- 
fantile unknown,  7! — Cholera  Infantum  4. — 
Croup  4. 

Charleston. — 40  deaths  from  June  27  to  July 
4. — Diarrhoea  5. — Consumption  2. — Sun  Struck 
7.  Note.  The  persons  who  were  sun  struck  af- 
forded in  every  instance  a  predisposing  cause, 
either  in  intemperate  habits,  or  in  peculiar  ex- 
posure. 

Thermometer  (3.  P.  M.)  June  30,  95°: — 
July  1,  89|:  2,  88£:  3,  90:  4,  89:  5,  89:  6,  88£: 

33  deaths  from  July  4  to  July  11. — Con- 
sumption 4. — Diarrhoea  5. 

Thermometer,  (3.  P.  M.)  July  7,  86°:  8,  86: 
9,  88:  10,  85: 

Pineville.  (S.  C.)  Hottest  weather  since  1752; 
a  Thermometer  which  has  been  16  summers 
in  the  same  place,  and  never  has  been  during 
that  time  above  93°,  was  on  the  27th.  of  June 
at  94°:  28th.,  96:  29,  98:  30,  99:— July  1,  94°: 
2,  96:  3,  94:  4,  93:  atone  time  101:— (2.  P.  M.) 
Exposed  to  the  sun,  suspended  about  7  feet 
from  the  ground  over  a  grass  plat  it  stood  at 
152°!!  (doubtful) 

Savanah — July  14.  Remarkably  healthy  for 
the  season. — Only  28  deaths  from  January  1,  to 
May  19:  and  but  14  since 

New  Orleans. — 37  death  from  June  16  to 
21; — Dysentery  5. — Bilious  Fever  5. — Teeth- 
ing 5. 

Thermometer,  (2  P.  M.)  June  20,  90°:  21 
91£:  22,  90:  23,  91:  24  92:  25,  91:  26,  94£:  no 
rain. 

Lexington — very  hot!  The  mercury  has  gen- 
erally been  as  high  as  92°:  in  the  shade  during 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

Augusta  fGeo.J — Heat  very  oppressive  first 
week  in  July.  Ther.  ranged  from  90°  to  95. 

Ohio. The  summer  fever  has  resumed  its 

prey  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ohio  shores. 

St.  Augustine. — very  hot  the  latter  part  of 
June. 

London — 1427  deaths  from  April  21  to  May 
18. 

Thermometer. — Average,  from  May  19  to  26, 
46°. — Amount  of  rain,  0  5  of  an  inch. 

Thermometer  from  May  27,  to  June  2,  56|°: 
— Rain  0125  of  an  inch. 
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MEASLES OS  THEIR  IXOCULATIOX. 

No.  2. 
Dr.  Home,  in  his  Medical  Facts  and 
Experiments,  p.  253,  gives  us  a  chapter 
on  "  the  Measles  as  they  appeared  in  1758, 
at  Edinburgh,  and  of  their  inoculation." 
After  a  full  detail  of  the  first  part  of  the 
subject,  he  proceeds  to  that,  which  is 
more  particularly  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent enquiry. 

"  Considering-  how  destructive  this  disease  is, 
in  some  seasons;  considering-  how  many  die, 
even  in  the  mildest  epidemical  constitution; 
considering-  how  it  hurts  the  lung's  and  eyes;  I 
thoug-ht  I  should  do  no  small  service  to  man- 
kind, if  I  could  render  this  disease  more  mild 
and  safe,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Turks  have 
taught  us  to  mitigate  the  small-pox.  I  suspect- 
ed strongly,  that  the  cough,  often  so  harrassing, 
I  even  in  the  mildest  kind,  was  produced  by  re- 
ceiving the  infection  mostly  by  the  lungs;  and 
I  hoped  that  this  symptom  would  abate  consid- 
erably, if  I  could  "find  a  method  of  communi- 
cating the  affection  by  the  skin  alone. 
"But  there  was  no  matter  to  be  had  from  the 
measles.  A  woollen  glove  taken  from  the  armo 
of  a  measly  patient  would  not  answer  my  pur- 
pose, as   part  of  the  infection  might  be  drawn 
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in  by  the  lungs.  I  could  not  find  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  scaly  matter,  after  the  measles  were 
dried,  to  serve  my  purpose.  I  then  applied 
directly  to  the  magazine  of  all  epidemic  dis- 
eases, the  blood. 

"  As  the  measly  matter  behoved  to  be  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  mass,  I  chused 
to  make  use  of  the  blood,  when  it  contained 
the  morbific  matter  in  the  highest  state  of  ac- 
rimony. In  that  situation  the  blood  seemed 
to  me  to  be,  the  next  day  after  the  turn  of  the 
measles,  when  their  matter,  by  juxta-position 
and  stagnation  becoming  more  acrid,  as  Ave 
know  happens  in  all  eruptive  cases,  was  again 
absorbed  into  the  mass  of  blood,  and  was  the 
cause  of  the  inflammations  which  happened 
then,  and  afterwards.  I  chused  to  take  it  from 
the  most  feverish  patients. 

"  I  was  not  contented  with  that  alone,  but 
thought  that  I  should  get  the  blood  more  ful- 
ly saturated  with  what  1  wanted,  if  it  was  ta- 
ken from  the  cutaneous  veins  amongst  the  mea- 
sles, than  if  I  took  it  from  a  large  vein,  where 
there  was  a  much  greater  proportion  of  blood 
from  the  more  internal  parts,  than  from  the 
skin.  I  therefore  ordered  a  very  superficial 
incision  to  be  made  amongst  the  thickest  of  the 
measles,  and  the  blood  which  came  slowl) 
away  was  received  upon  some  cotton. 

"  What  f  had  most  to  tear,  whs  a  deficiency 
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of  morbillous  matter;  and  therefore,  it  was 
plain,  that  the  sooner  it  was  applied,  and  the 
more  close  it  was  kept,  the  better  chance  it 
had  to  succeed.  An  incision  in  each  arm,  as 
is  done  in  the  small-pox,  was  giving  it  a  greater 
opportunity  to  take  place.  I  thought  it  a  very 
material  point  to  allow  the  wounds  to  bleed 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  cotton  was 
put  in,  that  the  fresh  blood  might  not  wash  off, 
or  too  much  dilute  the  morbillous  matter.  I 
have  always  let  it  remain  three  days  in  the 
wound.  T  have  kept  exactly  to  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, finding-  that  the  observance  of 
them  was  attended  with  success. 

"  Under  an  uncertainty,  whether  I  was  able 
to  produce  this  disease,  1  made  trial,  and  found 
it  succeed.  This  success  encourag-ed  me  to 
proceed  towards  completing  the  discovery. 
Frcm  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  I  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  blood  as  I  wanted  it,  and  much 
more  difficult  to  find  subjects  for  inoculation.  I 
shall  circumstantially  narrate  the  experiments 
which  are  already  made,  and  which  appear  to  me 
amongst  the  most  material  that  ever  were  made 
for  the  g-ood  of  mankind,  in  this  part  of  the 
world;  for  the  inoculation  for  the  small-pox 
was  already  established  in  Turkey  before  it  was 
brought  here.  Even  there  it  was  probably  the 
effect  of  chance,  and  not  the  result  of  reason. 
This  improvement  in  our  art  has  been  long 
wished  for  by  many,  but  never  yet,  so  far  as  I 
know,  put  in  practice. 

"  Experiment  1.  March  2\rf.  A  child  of  se- 
ven months  old,  with  a  scabby  head,  running 
behind  the  ears,  and  an  eruption  over  its  body 
for  three  months,  but  otherwise  healthy,  was 
inoculated  by  the  blood  taken  from  a  measly 
child  two  days  before.  This  was  not  the  fit- 
test subject  that  1  would  have  chosen  to  beg-in 
with,  but  no  other  could  be  g-ot.  We  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  mildness  of  the  disease, 
and  of  its  effects  on  these  eruptions. 

"  27th.  The  child  was  a  little  hot  all  last  night, 
and  had  sneezed  often  this  morning.  The 
tongue  was  white,  and  eyes  water)'.  The  wound 
oa  the  right  arm  was  dried  up,  but  that  on  the 
left  was  running  plentifully.  There  was  no  in- 
flammation on  either. 

"28th.  "Was  hot  and  restless  last  night.  Con- 
tinued to  sneeze,  but  no  cough. 

"  29th.  Observed  three  pustules  on  the  face 
and  one  on  the  back,  of  a  very  florid  colour. 
Still  sneezes.  Coughed  thrice  this  night.  Hot 
and  restless  last  night. 

"  30th.  About  a  dozen  out,  and  of  a  very 
florid  colour,  Sneezing  less.  No  sore  eyes. 
Child  very  cheerful. 

"  April  Int.  A  few  more  measles  are  come  out, 
and  larger  than  the  former,  which  were  now 
beginning  to  dry.  Sneezed  a  little,  but  no 
cough.     A  little  restless  during  the  night. 

"2d.  Still   sneezing.  Coughed  three   times 
A  little  restless  in  the  night,  but  quite  cool  all 


the  day.     A  few  more  out  in   the  face,  the  for- 
mer gone. 

"  3d.  Spots  still  out.  The  scabs  on  the  head, 
and  running  behind  the  ears  dried  up.  4th, 
Measles  going  off. 

"  This  child  has  been  free  of  all  eruptions 
ever  since. 

"  Experiment  2.  March  27th. — Inoculated  a 
child  of  8  years  old,  with  the  same  blood,  which 
had  been  kept  ten  days  loosely  in  my  pocket- 
book;  I  was  afraid,  when  I  used  it,  that  it  was  too 
weak.  The  6th  day  this  child  sneezed  much,  but 
never  was  hot  or  struck  out.  This  child  took  the 
measles  in  the  natural  way,  about  two  months 
afterwards;  which  inclines  me  to  think  that 
this  failed,  not  from  any  particular  disposition 
of  the  child,  but  from  a  deficiency  of  morbil- 
lous matter. 

"  Experiment  3. — This  and  the  following  ex- 
periment, was  made  on  two  sisters,  who  had 
a  cough  all  winter;  but  were  otherwise  florid 
and  healthful.  The  blood  was  taken  the  day 
before,  so  that  the  cotton  was  yet  moist.  They 
were  inoculated  April  20th. 

"  The  eldest  about  six  years,  turned  hot, 
thirsty,  a  little  feverish,  with  a  white  tongue, 
and  diminished  appetite  the  next  day  after  she 
was  inoculated.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this 
was  rather  owing'  to  fear  frcm  the  incisions,  or 
to  cold,  than  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  as  I 
never  have  seen  the  matter  affect  others  so  soon. 

"  27th.  Hot  and  restless  in  the  night.  Snee- 
zes. Has  had  a  looseness  last  night.  No  appe- 
tite. Tongue  white.  Thirsty.  Pain  in  the  back 
part  of  her  head. 

"  28th.  Much  the  same,  but  purging  gone.  A 
great  quantity  of  water  comes  out  of  her  eyes, 
so  that  she  wets  many  cloths  in  the  day.  Her 
eyes  cannot  bear  the  smallest  light,  but  not  in 
the  least  inflamed. 

"30th.  Has  had  the  measles  out  since  yes- 
terday. Pulse  quite  calm.  A  great  quantity 
still  of  sharp  humour  from  her  eyes.  No  ap- 
petite. 

"  May  1st.  Her  eyes  less  weak,  and  the  run- 
ning diminished.    Measles  out. 

"  2d.  Eyes  well,  and  the  measles  gone. 

"Experiment  4. — The  youngest  was  three 
years  old,  and  began  April  27th,  to  be  hot  in 
the  night,  and  to  sneeze. 

"  28th.  Started  sometimes  last  night.  Cool  and 
easy  throug-h  the  day.  Tongue  white. 

"  29th.  Not  hot  last  night;  but  sneezes  some- 
times. 

"  30th.  Some  measles  out.  Not  hot,  and  no 
cough.  Tongue  white. 

"  May  1st. — Not  quite  so  easy  as  yesterday. 

"2d.   Measles  pretty  large.   More  drought. 

"  3d.  They  were  still  to  be  seen  out,  but  dis- 
appeared next  day. 

"  Experiment  5. — A  sister  of  the  two  former, 
aged  eight  years,  was  inoculated  May  3d,  with, 
the  s;ime  blood,  now  14  days  old,  but  carefully 
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kept  in  a  glass.  10th,  Somewhat  uneasy  to  day. 
11th,  Pain  in  her  head.  Pulse  very  little  affected. 
Running"  at  her  eyes  but  no  inflammation.  Loss 
of  appetite,  and  drought.  Sneezes  much,  and 
coughs  a  very  little.  12th,  Much  the  same. 
Some  spots  have  appeared.  13th,  About  two 
dozen  out.  Hot  and  sneezes.  15th,  All  the 
measles  gone.  This  child  was  out  all  the  day 
in  the  open  air,  till  the  day  of  eruption. 

"  Experiment  6. — At  the  same  time,  a  child 
eight  months  old  was  inoculated  with  the  same 
matter.  '  On  the  10th,  the  child  began  to  be  hot, 
to  sneeze,  to  cough,  to  have  a  running  from  the 
eves,  and  sometimes  to  vomit.  The  mother 
carried  it  about  the  country  till  the  13th,  at 
which  time  about  three  dozen  of  measles  ap- 
peared. 15th,  Are  yet  to  be  seen,  but  begin- 
ning to  disappear. 

"  Experiment  7.  May  25th.—  A  child  eight 
years  old  inoculated  with  the  same  blood  kept 
five  weeks,  but  had  no  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease." 

(~To  be  continued.  J 


turner's  oerate. 

John  WoodiU,  an  English  surgeon, 
published  several  tracts  under  different 
titles,  connected  chiefly  with  surgery 
about  the  year  1650 — at  page  99  of  which, 
he  notices  the  "  Emplastrum  de  lapide 
calaminari,  vel  griseum"  as  the  best  of 
incarnative  plaisters  he  ever  used.  He 
does  not  mention  its  preparation,  but 
from  its  name  and  general  properties  it 
would  seem  to  differ  but  little  from  that 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Turner's  Cerate. — Salmon,  whose  Dis- 
pensatory was  printed  about  I6r6,  has  a 
preparation  under  the  name  of  Emplas- 
trum gr'seum  de  lapide  calaminari,  which 
is  probably  the  same,  and  which  he  speaks 
of  as  according  to  some,  healing  "  green 
wounds  at  once  dressing." — It  consists 
of  Lap.  Calaminaris,  Litharge,  Ceruse, 
and  Tutia,  with  several  other  ingredients. 
Whether  Turner  took  his  idea  originally 
from  this,  we  know  not;  if  he  did  he  has 
greatly  simplified  the  prescription;  which 
he  extols  above  every  other  known  oint- 
ment in  all  superficial  hurts,  &c.  His 
original  formula  for  an  article  of  real 
utility,  and  still  continued  with  slight 
modifications,  in  all-  the  pharmacopoeias 
of  the  present  day,  may  deserve  to  be 
given  here,  as  few  persons  will  now  look 


into  his  writings,  although  of  very  great 
merit,  and  well  deserving  of  occasional 
reference. 

"I  know  the  medicine  has  been  imitated  by 
several,  and  I  have  seen  somewhat  like  it  in 
some  gentlemen's  salvatories,  but  1  know  not 
more  than  two  persons  I  ever  communicated  it 
to,  as  I  was  wont  to  prepare  it  for  my  own  use, 
and  having  laid  down  that  practice,  now  pub- 
lickly  impart  it  to  be  prepared  as  follows: 

R  Butyr.  recent.  Mense  Maij.  collect.  &  sine 

Sale  pr<ep.  Cerse  citr.  optirne  defxeat,  ana 

ifeiiji.  Olei  Olivar.  rec.  &  puris.  ifeiv.  La- 

pid.    Calamin.  Select,    subtilissime  triti  & 

cribati  Ibij.  ^x. 

"  I aque scant  Cera  &  Butyrum  in  Vasculo  pro- 

prio,  super  ignem  lentum  una  cum  Oleo,  &  li- 

quefacta  colentur  per  pannum   Cannabinum  in 

Vas  alterum,  statimque  insperg'e  Pulverem  gra- 

datim,  continuo  agitando  Mixturam  e  fundo  Va- 

sis,  donee  frigescere  incipiat,  &.  pulvis  prae  pon- 

dere  suo,  non  amplius  subsidere  possit. 

"  The  medicine  thus  prepared  is  of  a  good 
consistence  and  a  true  Cerate,  serving  both  for 
pledgit  and  plaister,  neither  sticking  trouble- 
somely,  nor  running  of}' or  about,  by  the  heat  of 
the  parts,  but  keeping  its  body,  and  performing 
things  incredible:  whoever  thinks  ftt  to  take  it 
into  practice,  will  never  repent  it,  nor  perhaps 
(when  he  has  experienced  it  as  I  have  done) 
think  I  have  said  too  much  in  its  commenda- 
tion."— Cutaneous  Dis.  p.  395, 


ANIMAI  MAGNETISM. 

No.  4. 

Numerous  are  the  details,  connected  with 
this  subject,  but  we  only  give  an  account  of  the 
most  interesting  particulars,  and  will  endea- 
vour to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  conclusion. 

In  the  provinces,  the  system  and  method  un- 
derwent great  changes.  Instead  of  establishing 
troughs,  the  patients  were  assembled  around 
old  trees  adorned  with  a  very  thick  foliage.  The 
crises  were  caracterised  by  an  exaltation  of  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  and  by  a  very  exact 
knowledge  of  the  interior  state  of  one's  own 
body,  and  that  of  others.  The  persons  magne- 
tised fell  during  the  manipulations  into  a  sleep, 
in  which  however  they  did  not  cease  to  hear 
and  see  all  that  was  going  on  around  them; 
and  they  saw  moreover  into  their  own  body,  as 
if  they  had  been  in  some  sort  endowed  with 
an  entirely  new  sense.  The  Chevalier  Barba- 
lin  established  at  Ostend  a  Society  de  I'Harmo- 
nie,  in  which  by  means  of  a  decided  will  or 
even  by  prayers,  they  communicated  to  water  a 
desired  flavour;  and  produced  all  the  effects  of 
animal  magnetism  at  considerable  distances. 
They  went  even  so  far  as  to  explain  the  mira- 
cles of  our  Saviour  by   the  magnetism  of  Bar- 
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barin;  rxnrl  tin-  initiatory  words  of  ibis  sect  were-. 
"  fVill  it  weR— Go  undheal."* 

A  1- reach  captain,  Tardy  de  Montravel,  in  a 
theory  of  magnetic  somnambulism  placed  the 
seat  of  the  (internal  )  sixth  sense  in  the  stom- 
ach. He:  also  described  the  way  in  which  a 
patient  saw  the  solitary  worm  (or  Ta-niu)  in 
her  intestines,  asserting" that  it  had  hones,  eyes, 
and  a  large  month  with  teeth. 

One  Oswald  established  in  Sweden  a  philan- 
thropic society,  which  amalgamated  the  notions 
of  Swedenbonrg  witli  those  of  animal  magne- 
tism. 

The  wonders  of  animal  magnetism  came  at 
last  to  be  considered  as  the  effects  of  the  im- 
agination, the  electric  fluid,  and  the  regular 
teaching's  upon  the  sensible  parts  of  the  body. 

Mesmer  whose  name  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  animal  magnetism 
died  very  lately,  at  an  advanced  ag-e.  We  know 
not  what  he  thought  upon  the  subject  in  his 
old  age,  or  whether  he  resorted  to  it  as  a  reme- 
dy in  his  own  case. 

Having  now  given  as  concise  an  account 
of  this  subject  as  was  consistent  with 
perspicuity,  and  entered  into  as  much 
detail  as  our  columns  would  admit  of,  we 
are  happy  in  conclusion  to  learn,  that 
our  reacfers  in  general  have  been  pleased 
with  the  introduction  of  such  articles  in- 
to the  Register.  It  shall  always  be  our 
endeavour,  in  the  selection  of  matter,  to 
combine  utility  and  information  with 
amusement. 


IDENTITY  OP  rKRSOXS. 

No.  2. 

Examples  of  the  difficulty  of  identifying  Indivi- 
duals, from  Fodere.  Medccine  Legale,  vol.  1. 
p.  90,  &c. 

Among  the  great  number  of  impudent  impos- 
tors, who  have  given  themselves  out  for  other 
persons,  in  consequence  of  some  resemblance, 
none  have  so  much  embarassed  the  judg'es  as 
Arnold  Dutille,  in  the  case  of  Martin  Guerre, 
adjudged  by  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  in 
1560. 

This  last  was  absent  only  8  years.  An  adven- 
turer named  Arnold  Butil'e,  who  somewhat  re- 
sembled him,  formed  the  design  of  passing  for 
him.  and  succeeded  so  far,  as  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  property  and  wife  of  the  real  Martin 
Guerre:  he  had  children  by  her,  and  lived  more 
than  3  years  in  the  family  under  his  assumed 
name,  with  4  sisters  and  2  brothers-in-law  of 
Martin  Guerre,  Mho  had  no  suspicion  of  their 


error.      At   tin   trial  300  witnesses  were   exam- 
ined: 30  or  40  affirmed  the  arraigned  person  was 

really  Murlm  (,u<rrf,  with  whom  they  had 
from  their  infancy  been  in  the  strictest  inlima- 
c) ;  others  in  nearly  equal  number  certified 
that  tiiis  man  was  called  Arnold  Ihttillt;  and 
others  fourid  so  stril  ing  a  resemblance  between 
them,  tbu*  they  dared  not  affirm  whether  the 
person  presented  to  them,  was  the  one  or  the 
e'lur.  'I  he  reporter  of  this  celebrated  cause-, 
relates,  that  the  perplexity  of  the  Judges  was 
extreme,  and  that,  in  spite  of  very  strong  rea- 
sons against  the  prisoner,  the)'  were  on  the 
point  of  adjudging  in  his  favour,  because  of  the 
marriage  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  children; 
but  the  arrival  of  the  real  Martin  Guerre,  pre- 
vented the  success  of  the  imposture.  Vet  the 
assurance  and  effrontery  of  Arnold  Dutille  seem- 
ed to  disconcert  Martin  Gurrre,  when  confront- 
ed with  him.  The  Judges  were  slill  more  un- 
certain than  before,  until  at  length  Martin  was 
recognised  by  his  sisters  and  wife,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  Magistrates. — The  principles 
laid  down  in  the  relation  of  this  memorable 
affair,  by  Mr.  de  Coras,  counsellor  to  the  par- 
liament of  Toulouse,  the  relater  of  the  process, 
are,  "that  we  require  proofs  more  clear  than 
the  day  to  condemn  an  accused  person;  and 
that  when  any  doubt  exists,  it  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter that  a  criminal  should  escape,  than  that  the 
innocent  should  be  condemned." 

"  A  child  named  Frangois-Mkhel  Noiseu, 
whose  father  was  a  poor  bricklayer,  was  born 
at  Paris,  and  was  baptised  at  St.  Jean  en  (jreve, 
his  parish,  the  22d  Dec.  1762.  He  was  put  out 
to  nurse  in  Normandy  until  16  months  old. — 
Sometime  after,  falling  sick,  he  was  bled  in  the 
right  arm. — He  had  a  scar  on  the  inner  part  of 
the  left  knee,  from  an  abscess,  cured  by  caustic, 
by  a  surgeon  named  Fromeut,  who  certified  to 
it.     This  child  had  not  yet  had  the  small  pox. 

On  the  13th  August,  1766,  Noiseu,  then  3 
years  and  8  months  old,  was  lost  on  the  Quai 
dcl'enfante,  and  could  not  be  found^-The  16th 
June,  1768,  his  god-mother  saw  two  little  boys 
pass  by,  and  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
one  of  them;  and  called  him  to  her,  and  ques- 
tioned him:  his  replies  gave  her  no  satisfaction, 
but  the  sound  of  his  voice  confirmed  her  in  her 
first  idea.  At  first  she  merely  saw  a  resem- 
blance in  this  child  to  her  godson;  but  she  soon 
recoguised  him  as  her  godson  liimself;  several 
of  his  playmates  collecting  together,  also  re- 
cognised him;  they  examine  if  he  has  a  scar  in 
the  knee,  and  find  one;  the  mother  informed  of 
this,  hastens  thither,  and  recognises,  or  thinks 
she  recognises  her  son,  by  liis  features  aud  by 
the  scai-. 

Another  woman  however  arrives  and  claims 
the  child;  she  names  hi§  parents,  and  says  he  has 
boarded  with  her  for  two  years:  now  the  child 
Noiseu  had  been  lost  only  22  months.    The  dis- 
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pute  augments,  the  two  women  are  earned  to 
the  commissary,  who  gives  the  child  provisi- 
onally to  the  wife  Noiseu,  who  declares  she  is 
the  mother,  expresses  it  by  her  tears,  and 
shows  the  scar  on  the  knee. 

Presently  a  new  mother  reaches  the  place,  it 
is  the  widow  Labrie.  She  claims  the  child 
Noiseu  as  hers,  of  the  officer  of  the  Police. 
They  were  both  of  the  same  age,  and  both  had 
nearly  the  same  scars. —  The  magistrate  refers 
the  parties  to  a  higher  tribunal. — The  30th 
Sept.  1T63,  the  Judges  of  the  Chatelet  question 
the  child  in  presence  of  the  two  mothers,  to 
which  he  belongs. — He  replies  that  the  widow 
Labrie  is  not  his  mother,  for  she  refuses  him  food. 
The  Judges  confirm  provisionally  the  decree 
of  the  commissary,  and  adjudge  the  child  to 
the  wife  Noiseu: — whilst  she  is  overwhelmed 
with  joy,  the  other,  the  widow  Labrie,  is  over- 
come with  grief,  and  as  if  her  own  death  had 
been  pronounced,  she  faints  away,  in  the  arms 
of  her  sister,  who  had  not  strength  to  hold  her; 
on  all  sides  they  exclaim,  that  is  the  real  mo- 
ther, i 

The  joy  of  the  wife  Noiseu,  was  not  of  long  du- 
ration: the  mother  Labrie  solicits  a  new  trial:  the 
case  is  examined  more  minutely;  it  is  discovered 
that  the  reclaimed  child  has  had  the  small  pox, 
whilst  from  the  testimony  of  la  Noiseu,  her  own 
had  not  had  it:  surgeons  are  consulted:  their 
opinions  are  contradictory  on  account  of  the 
scars:  the  surgeons  of  the  Chatelet  are  in  favour 
of  Labrie,-  others  of  Noiseu,-  at  length  by  a  defi- 
nitive judgment,  the  child  is  declared  to  belong 
to  Labrie.  The  first  sentence  had  filled  the  one 
mother  with  despair;  the  second  is  not  less  im- 
pressive on  Noiseu  and  his  wife;  they  fall  down 
senseless  at  the  decree:  the  public  is  a  witness 
of  this  tender  spectacle,  and  can  not  tell  wheth- 
er their  opinion  should  follow  the  decision  of 
the  Judges.  Noiseu  and  bis  wife,  coming  to 
themselves,  cry  out,  we  will  appeal  to  parlia- 
ment. 

In  fact,  the  following  day,  their  appeal  was 
made,  and  by  a  decree  of  19th  Feb.  1770,  that 
court  affirmed  the  sentence  of  the  Chatelet, 
which  had  adjudged  the  child  to  Labrie. 

This  woman  proved  her  right  by  the  bap- 
tismal act,  which  declared  her  the  mother  of 
Marie  Germain  Labrie,  born  at  Boisset,  30th 
May,  1762;  by  possession,  as  she  had  nourished 
the  child,  and  taken  care  of  him  up  to  the  16th 
June,  1768,  the  day  in  which  he  was  taken  from 
her:  by  the  recognition  of  the  family,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  the  inhabitants  and  curates  of  the 
parishes  she  had  resided  in:  lastly,  by  some  scars 
of  the  small  pox  on  the  nose  of  the  child,  whilst 
the  child  of  Noiseu  was  considered  as  not  hav- 
ing had  that  disease.  The  parliament  then  de- 
cided in  her  favour,  because  she  reunited  the 
title,  possession,  and  family  recognition. 

Fodere  doubt9  however,  if  the  decision  was 
a  just  one,  in  spite  of  all  these  evidences,  after 


an  attentive  perusal  of  all  the  details  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

As  the  parties  were  poor,  says  he,  the  phy- 
sical proofs  connected  with  this  child,  were 
slightly  passed  over;  the  examination  and  dis- 
cussion of  which,  if  more  attended  to,  might 
have  balanced  the  title,  and  perhaps  changed 
the  face  of  the  decree.  Besides,  what  do  the 
act  of  baptism  and  the  possession  prove?  that 
the  widow  Labrie  was  mother  of  a  child;  but 
not  that  she  was  mother  of  the  contested  one, 
and  the  wife  Noiseu  could  prove  quite  as  much. 
As  to  the  recognition  and  testimony  of  several 
persons,  it  has  already  been  seen,  and  will  fur- 
ther be  seen,  how  little  reliance  can  often  be 
had  in  proof?  oi  this  sort. 

(To  be  continued.  J 

VARIETY. 

Our  most  excellent  preceptor,  the  late  Dr. 
Rush  used  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  numerous 
cases  which  had  occured  to  !>imof  Hypochon- 
driasis under  the  idea  of  a  Syphilitic  taint,  and 
which  he    was   accustomed   to  denominate  the 
"noddle pox."    Such  cases  have    always  been 
prevalent,  and  have  seined  greatly  tc  swell  the 
fees  of  irregular  practitioners,  who  have  never 
failed  to  encourage  such  delusions  in  the  minds 
of  their  patients.     In  the  time  of  Turner  (Dis- 
sertation on  the  Venereal  Disease,  p.  116)  they 
appear  to  have   equally  prevailed.     "  Fiist  of 
all,  says  he,  for  fear  the  grist  should  not  come 
in  fast  enough,  the  secret-monger  would  have 
us  believe,  that  we  are  all  pox'ci,  (the  ccrnmon 
amusement  of  these  pretenders;)  there  being 
few  symptoms  attending  any  chronic  distemper, 
which  he   has  not  enumerated,  and  imputed 
thereunto;  or  if  not  pox'd,  we   ail,  some  what 
or  other;   and  consequently  have  occasion  for 
his  specijick  remedy!     Thus,    if  there   be  but 
one  poor  pimple,  or  perhaps  a  flea-bite,  the 
poor  hypochondriac  thinks  it  is  the  pox:  if  your 
head  aches,  it  is  the  pox;  if  you  happen  to  be 
giddy,  heavy    or  dull,   faint    or  feeble  in  your 
limbs,  it  is  all  from  the   pox;   if  the    palms   of 
your  hands  are  hot,  it  is  also  from  a  pocky  fer- 
ment:  nay,   if  your  urine   does   but   stink    of 
p — ss,  it  is  still  the  pox;  or,  admit  it  should  not 
be  the  pox,  it   is  the   Scurvy,    Gout,   Dropsy, 
king's  evil,  rheumatism;  and  that's  allone,forthe 
specijick  will  find  it  out:  or  if  that  sham  (as  we 
say)  don't  take,  'tis  but  flinging  away  another 
guinea,  and  we  may  have    an  elixir,  that  very 
probably   will.   So   that  the,  specijick   which  "a 
little  before  he  tells  you  was  solely  fitted  by  its. 
make,  figure,  texture,  or  its  alkaline,  sulphure- 
ous, volatile,  globular,  oleaginous,  and  a  hundred 
other  ways  of  specification,  to  the  venereal  ven- 
om, is  now  become  from  a  mono,  a  pan-pharma- 
con:  tho'  in  truth  and  reality  it  is  no  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  quack-trumpery,  left  to  sell  at 
the  shops,  Omnibus  scilicet  utile,  sed  nihilo  pro- 
Jicuum,  &c." 
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The  common  mode  of  curing  syphilis  for- 
ttktIv,  was  to  excite  a  salivation,  which  was 
supposed  essential  to  the  removal  of  the  disease. 
Few  in  the  present  day,  have  an  idea  of  the 
■extent  to  which  this  was  carried  frequently. 
Turner  mentions  the  use  of  mercury  for  the 
intention  of  encouraging  or  "  keeping  up  the 
spitting,  which  being  arrived  at  the  quantity  of 
2  quarts,  5  pints,  or  3  quarts,  in  a  day  and  night, 
is  accounted  a  good  and  sufficient  discharge" 
&c.— {Syphilis  p.  192.)  He  mentions  a  case,  p. 
256,  of  a  pregnant  woman  at  6  months  employ- 
ing mercury,  until  the  spitting  kept  up  to 
"  above  2  quarts  for  5  or  6  and  20  days"  who 
"  went  out  her  reckoning,  and  was  safely  de- 
livered of  a  lusty  child,  both  at  this  present 
time  enjoying  perfect  health." 

The  extravagance  of  vulgar  opinions  exemplifi- 
ed by  a  fact,  as  given  by  M.  Cangiamila  in  his 
Embryologia  Sacra;  in  the  pontificate  of  Be- 
nedict 14th. 

An  infant  being  carried  to  a  church  at  Parma 
as  dead,  and  exposed  in  a  confessional  till  the 
office  had  been  performed,  and  the  moment 
arrived,  when  it  was  to  be  put  into  the  ground; 
the  beadle  had  entertained  the  strange  notion, 
that  if  a  body  supposed  to  be  dead,  should  dis- 
cover any  signs  of  life  after  the  burial  service 
had  been  performed  over  it,  such  body  ought 
immediately  to  be  killed  outright,  by  knocking 
it  on  the  head  with  the  cross,  which  in  those 
countries  they  use  as  a  bier.  It  happened  that 
this  sagacious  servant  of  the  church,  found  to 
his  great  astonishment,  that  the  poor  infant 
which  he  was  about  to  bury,  was  not  dead: 
Happy  it  was  for  the  child,  that  a  doubt  that 
moment  came  into  his  head,  whether  it  ought 
to  be  knocked  on  the  head  with  the  great  cross, 
on  which  adults  were  -earned,  or  with  the  little 
one  on  which  they  carried  children;  in  tlus  di- 
lemma he  had  recourse  to  the  priest,  and  the 
good  father  fortunately  prevented  the  murder 
wh'ch  would  otherwise  have  been  certainly 
committed." 

Feb.  1,  1763.  "Being  a  very  clear  day,  a 
gentleman  at  Wentworth  procured  a  circular 
piece  of  ice  of  two  feet  nine  inches  diameter, 
and  five  inches  thick,  which  he  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  lens,  and  about  noon  being  exposed 
to  the  sun,  the  rays  transmitted  through  it,  (con- 
verged to  a  focus  at  seven  feet  distance)  fired 
gunpowder,  paper,  linen,  and  other  combusti- 
bles."— Gent.  Mag.  vol.  33. 

In  Keyser's  travels,  3,  p.  389,  is  a  statement  of 
Helena  Lucretia  Cornelia  Piscopia,  who  in  1678, 
in  the  21st  year  of  her  age,  received  at  Padua, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  great  attainments.  Other  learn- 
ed women  are  likewise  noticed  bv  him. 


Temperature  of  the  waters  at  Bath,  (Bristol, 
Penn.)  taken  in  August,  1813. 

Plunging  bath,  Faht.   61° 

Pump  (mineral)  61° 

Lake  adjoining  77° 

Common  pump  62° 

Air  76° 

Temperature  of  the  waters  at  the  Yellow 
Springs  (Penn.)  taken  at  different  times,  from 
the  5th  to  9th  July,  1821. 

Spring  Faht.  56° 

Bath  56° 

House  pump  53° 

Adjoining  brook  70° 

Temperature  of  the  sea  water  at  Cape  Mav, 
July  21,  1821;  12  o'clock,  71°  Faht. 

SCURVY. 

Since  the  various  coniferae  are  considered 
useful  in  Scurvy;  may  not  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
a  product  of  most  of  them,  be  found  beneficial 
in  that  complaint  on  shipboard,  where  the  fresh 
article  is  not  to  be  procured;  by  rubbing  it  up 
with  sugar,  and  allowing  it  to  ferment,  so  as  to 
form  a  diet  drink,  somewhat  similar  to  spruce 
beer? 

Or  THE   BT7FFY  COAT  OF  THE   BLOOI),  &C. 

That  accurate  observer,  Sydenham,  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  to  notice  that  death  in 
Intermittents  chiefly  took  place  in  the  cold 
stage — v.  1.  p.  73.  81. — Wallis'  Ed. — He  seems 
also  to  have  been  the  first  who  formed  a  cor- 
rect theory  of  the  cause  of  the  buffy  coat  of  the 
blood  in  inflammatory  complaints.  In  treating 
of  the  pleurisy  (v.  I.  p.  368)  he  says,  "  for  at  the 
second  bleeding  at  least,  the  blood  when  cold, 
looks  like  melted  tallow  to  a  considerable  thick- 
ness, but  the  top  resembles  true  pus,  and  yet 
it  is  very  different  from  that,  as  being  very 
fibrous  like  the  rest  of  the  blood,  and  not  fluid 
like  pus;  and  upon  separating  this  part  from 
the  rest,  it  appears  like  a  tough  fibrous  skin; 
and  perhaps  it  is  only  the  sanguineous  fibres, 
tohich  having  lost  their  natural  red  colour  by  pre- 
cipitation, have  hardened  into  this  whitish  mem- 
brane or  pellicle  by  the  coldness  of  the  air." 

Whether  this  can  be  considered  as  the  clue 
to  the  present  opinions  on  this  point,  we  leave 
for  the  determination  of  our  readers. 

C07*mU?aCATTOX. 

For  the  JEsculapian  Register. 
In  reading  the  weekly  reports  of  deaths  in 
several  of  our  neighbouring  cities  and  chief 
towns,  as  published  in  the  JEsculapian,  and  com- 
paring with  each  other;  I  have  often  felt  at  a 
loss  from  not  knowing  the  relative  population 
of  each  place.  The  subject  of  these  reports  is 
interesting,  and  if  those  who  have  charge  of 
recording  such  events  were  to  be  particular, 
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tables  would  be  formed  in  different  places,  that 
would  be  interesting-  to  the  philosophic  ob- 
server of  nature,  and  afford  materials  for  judg- 
ing- correctly  of  the  state  of  health  in  each 
place.  I  have  selected  from  the  last  census  a 
list  of  the  population  of  a  few  of  our  cities  and 
towns  which  is  respectfully  submitted. — felix. 


Free  white. 
Philad.  city,  51,918 

Do.     county,       68,990 


Coloured.  Total. 
7,579  63,802 
4,305        73,295 


120,908      11,884      137,097    we 


MEMORANDUM. 

In  comparing  the  bills  of  mortality  of 
different  places,  we  should  always  bear 
in  mind  the  latitude  and  longitude,  the 
population,  the  heat  and  other  points 
connected  with  the  climate,  the  vicinity 
of  marshes,  and  all  other  circumstance* 
that  are  supposed  generally  to  have  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  health  of  a  place.  To 
facilitate  this  in  some  degree,  and  that 
may  more   correctly  arrive  at  com- 


New  York,  city 
-.  and  county 
Baltimore  city 
Do.  county 

\ 

mb 

62;738 
33,463 

Richmond,  Va. 
District  of  Colu 
Charleston,  S.  ( 
Albany 

ia 

- 

123,706 


96,201 
12,067 
33,039 
24,780 
12,630 


%cy   We  are  much  indebted  to   our 
correspondent  w  Felix"    for  the  preced- 
ing communication.     He   will    perceive 
by  the  following  that  the  idea  suggested 
by  him,  had  already  occurred  to  us.     It 
was  accident  alone,  that  prevented  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  memorandum  alluded  to, 
in  an  early  number  of  the  Register.    Af- 
ter the   receipt   of    his  communication, 
we  should  probably  have   withheld  that 
which    we   had    prepared,  had  not  the 
diversity  of  the  one  from  the  other,  led 
us    to  believe,   that    the   circumstance 
might  be  useful,  in  pointing  out,  how  dif- 
ficult it  is    to  come  to  a  correct  state- 
ment of  facts,  even  when  documents  seem 
conclusively    to   establish    them. — The 
census  having  been  taken  in  1820,  will 
perhaps  serve,  to  explain  a  part  of  the 
apparent   difference  in  the   tables  thus 
brought  forward;  and  it   will   afford    us 
much   satisfaction,    if    this    explanation 
may  induce  some  individual  to  afford  us 
an  accurate  statistical  statement  of  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  union. — Much 
as  we  wisli  to  devote  ourselves  to  every 
thing  that  may  make  our  Register  useful, 
we  find  it  impossible   to  attend    to   all, 
and  must  depend  on  the  aid  of  our  friends 
to  assist  us.     Amongst  them,   we  trust 
that  we   may   confidently  look    to    our 
correspondent  "  Felix" — whose  commu- 
nications will  at  all  times  be  acceptable. 


parative  results,  we  have  drawn  up  a  short 
statement  of  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  some  of  our  principal  cities,  together 
with  their  population,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  fix  it  at  the  present  time.  •  We  have 
not  done  this  simply  with  a  view  of  im- 
parting information,  for  we  presume  that 
most  of  our  readers  are  well  acquainted 
with  these  facts;  bur  to  have  a  convenient 
place  of  reference  where  the  tout  ensemble 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  the  memory  be 
thereby  assisted, and  much  time  and  trou- 
ble saved.  We  trust  it  will  be  acceptable. 


Cities. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Pop. 

Boston 

42°  22'  N. 

71°  04'  W. 

45.000 

New- York 

40°  42'  N. 

74°45' W. 

135.000 

Philadelphia 

39°  57f  N. 

75°  10'  \V. 

125.000 

Baltimore 

39°  17'  N. 

76°36' VY. 

65.000 

Washing-ton 

38°  54/  N. 

77°  02'  W. 

20.000 

Charleston 

32°  47'  N. 

79°  54'  W. 

40.000 

New-Orleans 

29°  57f  N. 

90°  08'  W. 

45.000 

t 

C03IMUXICATI02T. 

You  notice  in  the  6th  number  of  your  Regis- 
ter, a  curious  mode  of  discovering-  a  drowned 
body  by  means  of  quicksilver  put  into  a  two- 
penny loaf.  This  superstition  seems  to  have 
taken  place  so  far  back  as  1767. — But,  Sir,  I 
was  reading  not  long"  since,  the  46th  Vol.  of  the 
Ladies'  Magazine  for  February  1815,  p.  100 — 
in  which,  speaking  of  a  young  woman  who 
drowned  herself;  among  other  methods  to  find 
the  body,  "  a  large  drum  carried  in  a  boat  has 
been  beaten  down  the  river,  under  the  idea  that 
its  sound  would  alter  when  approaching  the 
drowned  person;  and  a  small  loaf,  laden  wilh 
quicksilver,  has  been  set  afloat,  which,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, would  be  stopped  in  its  progress  by  attrac- 
tion, when  approaching  the  immersed  object." 

We  may  judge  from  this,  that  credulity  is 
quite  as  prevalent  now  in  Great  Britain,  as  for- 
merly; and  that  there  will  always  be  fools 
enough,  both  there  as  well  as  here,  to  swallow 
all  that  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  conjurers — 
Cock-lane  ghosts — Panaceas — Catholicons— - 
Snake-stones,  and  every  other  absurdity. 
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Interments  in    the  City  atid   Liberties  of 
ttt  .'pf/ifi,  from  Jime  26///  to  July  3\st 
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Plula- 


DISEASES. 


26  tol.hilv 3 
J'y  3.  to  10, 
a.    r.   a.    c. 


10  to|17to 
17th.  24th, 
a.  c.  !a.    c. 


124  to 

hist, 

Ia.    c. 


Asthma 
Abscess 
Apoplexy 
Aneurism 
Atrophy     . 
Burn     - 
Cancer 
Cholera  Morbus 


0     0    1  0  0  0 

■    0     0    0  0,  0  0 

0\  0  0  1  0 

10  0  0  0 

0    0  0  0  0 

10  0  0  0 

0    0  0,  0  0 


0  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  1 

0  0 

1  0 


Cons,  of  Lungs     14 

Childbed        -,  1 

Chorea 

Convulsions 

Contusion 

Diarrhoea 

Drk.  Laudanum 

Dropsy 

—  of  the  Breast 

—  in  the  Brain 
Drowned 
Epilepsy 
Dysentery 
Found  dead  . 
Drunkenness    - 
Debility 
Eruptions 
'  Fever 

injlamm. 

• Remittent 

Bilious 


11  l!  6 

0   0  0;  0 

0     0    0  0    0 

1  4!  0 
0  01 
0  13 
0  0    0     1 

2  0    0     0 


0 

0  0 
0  1 
0  0 
1 


1  0 

0  5 

0  2 

0  0 
4  0 

1  0 


0  0 

1  4 


1  0 

1  1 

1  0 

0  o 

2  0 


Typhus  0  0 

Hectic        -  0  0 

Dyspepsia     -  0  0 

Dis.  of  the  Heart  0  0 
Hives         -         -00 

Schirrhus         -  0  0 

Hemorrhage  1  0 

Tympanitis  0  0 

In  flam,  of  Brain  0  0 


Bladdo 


0     0 


Peritoneum     0     0 


Lungs 

Stomach 

Bowels 

Uterus 

Liver 

Spleen 

Suffocation 
Insanity 
Spina  bifida 
Pleurisy 
Locked  Jaw 
Pahy 
Measles 
Thrush 

Over, 


0  1 

0  0 

0  3 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

2  0 

0  0 


0  0 

1  0 
0  4 
0  0 


1  13    0  15(0  10 


0     0  0 

0     5  0 

11  0 
1 


0 


4 
0 

0  1 

0  0 

0  0 

2  4 

0  0 

1  0 
0  0 


o 

2 
0     0 


0     0 
3     2 


0 

0  0 

0  c 

0  2 


6  1 

0  0 

0  0 

1  3 
0  0 
0  4 

0  0 

1  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  1 
0  0 

2  1 

0  0 

1  0 
1  1 

1.  0  0 


2  0 

2  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0  0 

0  1 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0    0     0 

0  0    0     0 

10:10 

o  o!  l    o 


0  0 

0  0 

2  0 

0  0 


0    0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1 

0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0  3 
0  0 


0  0 
0  0 
0     0 


0 

1 

0 
0    o 


37  37 30  38  28  37 


3  0 
0  0 
0   1 

0  0 

1  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0   1 

0  0 

1  0 
0   0 

0  0 

1  2 
0  0 

2  0 
0  1 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  3 
0  0 


24  3C 


0  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0     0 

0  0 

1  14 
4     1 

1  0 
0     0 

2  3 
0  0 
0     1 

0  0 

1  0 
0     0 

0  2 

1  0 

0  0 

1  1 

2  0 
0  0 
4  2 
0     0 

3  1 
0  0 
0  0 
2  1 
0     0 

0    o 

0  0 

0  1 

0  1 

1  0 
0  0 
0  0 

1    1 

0  1 

0  0 

0  1 

0  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0  2 
0  0 


27  33 


26  to  J'y 

3 

iu 

to  17  to 

124  to 

DISEASES. 

J'J 

3 

to  10,[17th,  .'24th,  |31st: 

A. 

c. 

A. 

<:.  Ia. 

f.     A.     C.  | 

a.     r. 

Br'gt  forward 

37 

37  30 

38 

28 

37 

24  30 

27  33 

Bfdnia-ct-Potu 

0 

0.   2 

0 

0 

0 

0     0 

0     0 

Mortification 

0 

1    0 

0 

0 

0 

0     0 

0     0 

Old  Age 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

1     0 

2     0 

Small  Pox    - 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0     6 

3     2 

Rheumatism 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0     0 

0    0 

Still  Born     - 

0 

7 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0     0 

0     6 

Unknown 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0     0 

2     1 

Scrofula 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

G 

0     0 

0     1 

Sudden 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1     0 

0    0 

Worms 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0     0 

0     1 

Ulcers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0     0)  3     0 

40 

*8j 

37  46 

30 

4626  36l 

37  44 
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THERMOMETER. 


Northern  Dispen- 
sary. 


I 


Alms-house 
hall. 


Walnut  st. 

7th  &  8th 

Mean  of 

2  Th.  out. 


Day. 

9 

12 

16 

68 

73 

76 

17 

70 

77 

80 

18 

75 

79 

82 

19 

74 

75 

74 

20 

74 

77 

79 

21 

69 

74 

77 

22 

73 

75 

80 

23 

75 

80 

80 

24 

74 

74 

78 

25 

74 

81 

84 

26 

74 

81 

84 

27 

79 

82 

80 

28 

74 

74 

76 

29 

73 

79 

82 

30 

72 

77 

80 

31 

75l 

80 

82 

*67 
5  70 
,75 
I  76 
I  7 
i  67 
I  72 
I  74 
I  75 
174 
I  75 
|  79 
\75 

|  n 

76 

Us 


-2 

74 
76 
80 
76 
80 
77 
77 
79 
77 
81 
83 
82 
77 
79 
80 
83 


74  I 
76  I 
80  S 
76 
76? 

76  S 

77  I 

75  5 

78  \ 

82  I 
80  I 
73  $ 
80  < 
80  ? 


6 

3 

10 

64 

74 

65 

62 

80 

72 

73 

84 

72 

71 

73 

72 

70 

80 

69 

63 

1  75 

70 

66 

81 

70 

69 

80 

68 

70 

78 

70 

70 

83 

70 

70 

85 

75 

74 

81 

73 

72 

75 

71 

69 

84 

71 

70 
71 


82 
86 


73 
74 
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PANACEAS. 
No.  2. 

Of  Snake  Stones  and  other  stones  of  ap- 
proved virtues  in  former  times,  but 
which  seem  now  to  be  nearly  worn 
out  in  the  service. 

Phioravant,  in  his  work  entitled, — 
"  Three  Exact  Pieces,"  &c,  published  in 
1652,  has  a  chapter  on  their  utility,  from 
which  the  following  is  extracted. 

"  For  truely  the  vertue  of  stones  are  very 
great  unto  those  that  know  them.  I  saw  once 
two  stones  in  Rome,  of  inestimable  vertue;  the 
one  was  a  round  Corall  like  unto  the  Serpentine 
Purphire,  but  therein  was  much  green,  and 
was  of  that  vertue  that  being"  laid  upon  the  flesh 
of  a  man  or  woman,  it  causeth  them  to  pisse 
great  abundance,  so  that  it  were  to  be  wonder- 
ed at.  The  other  stone  was  of  Diasper,  but 
bright,  and  thorough  shining  with  certain  white 
veins,  and  was  of  such  vertue,  that  being  laid 
on  a  wound,  presently  the  blood  stenched,  so 
that  there  fell  not  down  one  drop.  The  which 
stones  were  in  the  hand  of  an  old  Spaniard,  who 
said  he  brought  them  out  of  India,  from  Nova 
Hispania.  I  have  seen  also  divers  and  sundry 
tones  of  most  strange  vertues." 

9 


The  illustrious,  but  credulous  Robert 
Boyle,  in  his  work  on  "  The  Reconcilea- 
bleness  of  Spec>jick  Medicines"  1685, 
p.  217",  speaking  of  the  virtues  of  stones, 

says, 

"  And  yet  in  these  dangerous  cases,  many 
that  come  from  East  India  extol  the  great  effi- 
cacy of  some  of  those  stony  concretions,  that 
are  said  to  be  found  in  the  heads  of  a  certain 
kind  of  serpents  about  Goa,  and  some  other 
Eastern  countreys:  for  tho  most  physicians  re- 
ject or  question  the  power  ascribM  to  these 
stones,  for  curing  the  bitings  of  vipers,  and  tho 
I  do  not  wonder  at  their  diffidence,  because  in 
effect  many  of  the  stones  brought  from  India 
are  but  counterfeit;  and  of  those  that  were  re- 
ally taken  out  of  serpents,  several,  for  a  reason 
I  must  not  stay  to  mention,  are  insignificant; 
(and  such,  perhaps,  were  those  that  the  learned 
and  curious  Redy*  made  his  tryals  with)  yet 
there  are  others,  whose  vertues  are  not  well  to 
be  deny'd.  For,  not  to  build  on  vulgar  tradi- 
tions, which  are  but  too  often  deceitful,  one  of 
the  eminentest  doctors  of  the  London  Colledge 
assuVd  me,  that  he  had,  with  one  of  these 
stones,  done,  tho  contrary  to  his  expectation,  a 

*  Who  denied  all  antidotal  powers  to  stones. 
•—See.  Philos.  Trans,  of  G.  B. 
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notable  cure,  which  lie  related  to  me  at  large. 
And  one  of  our  chief  English  Ghyrurgcons  af- 
firm'd to  me,  that  he  had  done  the  like  upon  ano- 
ther person;   both  of  these  cures  being   per- 
formed by  the  bare  application  of  the  stone  to 
the  place  bitten  by  the  viper  or  adder.     And  a 
very  intelligent  person  who  had  the  direction 
of  a  considerable  company  of  traders  in  East 
India,  where  he  long  liv'd,  assur'd  me  that  he 
had  with  this  stone  cur'd  several  persons  of  the 
hurts  of  venemous  animals.   But  this  testimony 
is  much  less  considerable,  as  to  the  number  of 
cures,  than  that  of  a  great  traveller  into  the 
Southern  parts  of  the  same  India,  who,  tho  he 
were  bred  by  a  famous  Cartesian  philosopher, 
and  were  forward  enough  to  discredit  vulgar 
traditions   about  the    countreys  he  had  long 
liv'd  in;  yet  being  for  those  reasons  ask'd  by 
me,  what  I  might  safely  believe  of  the  stones  I 
speak  of,  seriously  affirm'd  to  me,  that  he  had 
cur'd  above  three-score  persons  of  the  bitings 
or  stings  of  several  sorts  of    poysonus    crea- 
tures; and   that   he  perfcrm'd  most  of  those 
cures  by  the  outward  application  of  one  stone; 
because,  finding  it  excellent,  he  was  invited  to 
keep  it,  especially  in  difficult  cases.     And  this 
same    experience   of  my   own,   made    with  a 
genuine  stone  of  this  kind,  upon  the  bodies  of 
brutes,  much  inclines  me  to   give  credit  to. 
But,  because  this  stone  is  afforded  by  an   ani- 
malf  I  shall   add  the  vertues  of  another,  that 
properly  belongs  to  the  Mineral  kingdom;  in  a 
disease,  whose  symptoms,  though  not  so  vari- 
ous,   are  sometimes  dangerous,    and   too  often 
mortal. 

"  To  show  you  then,  that  in  spite  of  great 
closeness  and  hardness,  a  simple  remedy  out- 
wardly apply 'd,  maybe  a  very  effectual  one,  I 
shall  inform  you,  that  though  the  solid  I  am 
speaking-  cf,  past  for  a  Blood-stone,  yet  by  its 
colour  and  some  other  visible  qualities,  I  should 
rather  have  token  it  for  an  JLgat.  It  was  but 
about  the  bigness  of  a  small  nut-meg,  and  had 
in  it  a  perforation,  by  which  a  string  past 
through  it,  to  fasten  it  to  the  part  affected. 
This  stone  had  been  long  kept  in  the  family 
that  possess'd  it,  when  1  saw  it,  being-  for  its 
rare  vertues  left  by  one  to  another.  But,  to 
omit  the  reports  that  went  of  it,  the  notable 
case,  that  makes  it  pertinent  for  me  to  mention 
it  here,  was  this.  An  ingenious  gentleman,  that 
was  a  man  of  letters,  and  v.'hen  T  saw  him,  was 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  of  a  complexion  so 
highly  sanguine,  as  is  not  usually  to  be  met  with, 
was  from  time  to  time  subject  to  hemorrhages 
at  the  nose,  so  profuse  and  so  difficult  to  be 
restrain'd,  that  his  physician,  tho  a  person  fa- 
mous and  very  well  skill'd  in  his  art,  told  me  he 
often  fear'd  he  should  loose  his  patient,  and 
that  be  would  be  carry'd  away  by  this  unbri- 
dled distemper.  But  when  good  method  and 
variety  of  remedies  had  been  try'd,  w:.fhout 
the  desir'd  success,  this  Stone  was  at  length 


obtain'd  from  an  ancient  Kinswoman  of  the 
gentleman's,  to  tye  about  his  neck,  so  as  to 
touch  his  naked  skin.  This  when  he  did  in  the 
fits,  it  would  stop  the  bleeding;  and  if  he  wore 
it  for  some  considerable  time  together,  he  all 
that  while  continu'd  well,  as  both  his  learned 
physician  and  himself  inform'd  me.  And,  be- 
cause I  was  apt  to  ascribe  somewhat  of  this  ef- 
fect to  imagination,  the  patient  told  me,  that 
awhile  before  one  of  the  chief  women  in  the 
city  (whom  he  nam'dto  me)  fell  into  so  violent 
a  bleeding,  that,  tho'  it  brought  her  into  a 
swoon,  yet  that  itself,  which  is  somewhat 
strange,  did  not  hinder  her  to  bleed  on,  till  the 
stone,  having  been  ty'd  about  her  neck,  made 
her  cease  to  do  so,  tho'  she  knew  nothing  of  its 
having  been  apply'd  to  her.  And  this  itself  is 
less  strange  than  what  the  gentleman  affirm'd 
to  me  of  the  power  of  this  Gem,  as  it  may  de- 
servedly be  called.  For  his  complexion  in- 
clining him,  as  was  above  intimated,  to  breed 
great  store  of  blood,  his  doctor  thought  fit  to 
order  him,  for  prevention,  to  breath  a  vein 
from  time  to  time,  which  when  he  was  about  to 
do,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  stone  for 
a  while,  because,  whilst  he  kept  it  on,  the 
blood  would  not  issue  out,  at  least  with  the  re- 
quisite freedom." 

If  any  one  is  desirous  of  further  in- 
formation as  to  the  alleged  powers  of 
these  serpent  stones,  he  can  consult 
Tavernier,  Tachenius,  and  others,  who 
have  greatly  extolled  them;  or  an  epito- 
me of  their  opinions  and  experiments, 
in  the  29th  vol.  of  the  Univ.  Mag.  p.  141. 
— Southwell  in  his  Med.  Ess.  and  Obs. 
3.  p.  193.  also  mentions  them. 

So  far  as  respects  our  own  country, 
it  is  well  known  we  are  not  behind  other 
parts  of  the  globe  in  a  firm  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  snake  stones: — a  paper  on  this 
subject  by  Dr.  Mease,  of  a  highly  inter- 
esting character  is  to  be  found  in  the  5th 
Vol.  p.  1.  of  the  Phi! ad.  Medical  Mu- 
seum;— in  which  it  appears,  that  such  a 
stone  was  proposed  for  sale  in  Virginia, 
at  the  moderate  price  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  in  shares  of  ten  dollars  each;— 
and  we  believe  that  either  this,  or  some 
similar  stone,  is  now  held  in  co-partner- 
ship by  a  company  in  that  state!  the 
shares  having  been  filled  up  in  a  few 
weeks! — Dr.  Mease's  paper  is  we! I  wor- 
thy the  deliberate  attention  of  every 
man  who  is  opposed  to  such  fraudulent 
impositions  on  the  public. — Depending 
on  such  ridiculous  means  of  prevention 
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and  cure,  many  undoubtedly  must  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  bites  of  snakes,  or 
rabid  animals,  for  which  these  stones 
have  been  so  extravagantly  praised! — 

In  order  to  show  more  fully  the  ex- 
treme facility  with  which  mankind  may 
be  persuaded  of  panaceal  powers  in  arti- 
cles which  possess  no  medicinal  virtues  at 
all — (and  this  simply  because  they  are  in- 
pable  of  being  acted  on  by  the  living 
system,  which  is  the  sole  and  only  agent 
of  remedial  applications;)  we  shall  cur- 
sorily state  the  belief  of  those  pow- 
ers, formerly  bestowed  on  some  few  of 
our  precious  stones,  and  for  which  they 
were  accordingly  employed. 

The  Diamond  was  supposed  to  possess 
virtues  against  poisons — panic  terrors, 
plague,  wakefulness,  preestigies  and  en- 
chantments.— To  calm  anger,  maintain 
^  affection  between  married  persons;  and 
to  render  the  person  who  wore  it,  victo- 
rious over  his  enemies. — Diamond  pow- 
der was,  however,  at  the  very  same  time, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
poisons,  and  incapable  of  being  corrected 
by  any  means. 

The  Carbuncle  was  supposed  to  resist 
fire,  to  stop  defluxions  of  the  eyes,  and  to 
be  an  antidote  against  corrupt  and  pes- 
tilential air. 

The  Ruby  resisted  poisons,  preserved 
from  the  plague,  banished  sorrow,  re- 
pressed luxury,  and  averted  ill  thoughts. 

The  Amethyst  hindered  drunkenness, 
by  application  to  the  navel; — it  diverted 
ill  thoughts,  and  made  the  mind  joyful; 
— as  an  amulet  it  was  used  in  the  plague; 
it  was  a  preservative  against  lightning, 
and  could  augment,  in  its  possessor, 
riches,  honour,  prudence,  and  wisdom. 

The  Emerald  prevented  epileptic  fits, 
but  if  the  disorder  was  so  violent  as  not 
to  be  conquered  by  it,  the  stone  broke! 
bound  to  the  thigh  of  a  pregnant  wo- 
man, it  hastened  delivery, — it  checked 
dysentery  and  all  fluxes  of  blood,  and 
powerfully  remedied  the  bites  of  venom- 
ous animals. 

But  enough  of  this  folly; — we  have  on- 
ly to  add,  that  many  other  stones  were 
equally  efficacious:  and  that  in  their  day, 
their   reputed   virtues  were  fully  equal 


to,  and  as  firmly  accredited,  as  the  re« 
puted  virtues  of  our  present  Panaceas 
and  Catholicons, — all  of  which  will  in- 
evitably, and  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  a 
very  few  years,  die  with  their  proprie- 
tors, or  be  remembered  only  to  be  laughed 
at,  as  additional  evidences  of  the  creduli- 
ty of  man. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  how  these 
different  precious  and  other  stones  were 
employed  in  medicine,  will  find  ample 
prescriptions  in  Salmon's  Dispensatory; 
— and  likewise,  very  particular  details 
of  all  the  virtues  of  all  the  stones  then 
employed  in  medicine. — To  take  up  more 
of  our  Register  with  these  particulars, 
would  be  unnecessary,  especially  as  we 
have  a  long  list  of  Panaceas  and  Catho- 
licons in  store,  of  which  we  have  yet  to 
give  some  little  information  to  our  read- 
ers. 


MENTAL-ALIENATION. 

No.  2. 

We  left  our  author  speaking  well  of 
the  founder  of  phrenology,  and  acknow- 
ledging that  we  owe  much  to  him  with 
regard  to  the  nervous  system  and  its 
functions.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  course 
of  these  remarks  that  he  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  convert  to  his  doctrines,  and 
that  he  conceives  we  are  much  more 
likely  to  attain  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  mania, 
now,  than  before  the  appearance  of  this 
system.  Accordingly  much  of  his  rea- 
soning and  peculiar  opinions  is  founded 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  brings  this 
science  to  bear  upon  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion. He  then  after  making  some  re- 
marks tending  to  show  that  authors  are 
agreed  in  attributing  nervous  influence 
to  the  brain,  proceeds  to  demonstrate 
that  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  fa« 
culties  is  also  connected  with  it.  He 
does  not  consider  the  brain  as  producing 
intelligence,  as  the  liver  does  bile;  but 
it  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  its 
manifestation,  whatever  may  be  its  mode 
of  action.  This  opinion  is  now  the  gene- 
ral one,  and  he  mentions  the  names  of 
Chaussier,    Richerand,    Majendie    and 
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r  distinguished  physiologists  in  cor-    hope   however  ere  long  to  say,   "tempo- 
ration  of  and  to  support  it,  though  this    ra  mutantur.'7 — We  next  turn  to  where 


other 

roboration  or  and  to  support  it,  though  this  ra  mutantur.'7-  -we  next  turn  to  where 
was  hardly  necessary.  We  will  not  fol--  our  author  explains  how  some  of  his 
low  him  in  his  subsequent  remarks  upon  ideas,  (which  may  be  attributed  to  a  spi 
this  subject,  as  they  are  not  immediate-  rit  of  innovation)  were  suggested  to  him 
ly  relevant  to  our  present  object,  nor  for 


"  La  Balpetricre  contains  a  great  number  of 
women  affected  with  nervous  diseases;  whole 
divisions  arc-  allotted  to  the  deranged,  the  epi- 
leptic, the  hysterical,  the  paralytic,  Sec,  we  can 
thus  observe  as  many  of  them  as  we  wish.  One 
of  these  diseases  especially,  soon  made  me 
douht  of  the  seat  most  authors  have  assigned  it 

it  is  hysteria.     The  phenomena  which   ca- 


the  same  reason,  will  we  notice  his  views 
of  hydrocephalus,  but  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  ner- 
vous system. 

"  How  then"  he  asks  '«  could  physicians  hope 
to  emerge  from  the  chaos  of  nervous  diseases, 

without  previously  investigating",  and  becoming  racterize  it,  especially  in  the  third  degree,  cer- 

aequainted  with,  the  functions  of  the   organs,  tainly  depend  on  a  nervous  lesion;  they  are,  du- 

the  seats  of  those  diseases?  Why  attribute  mor-  ring  the  access,  which  may  last  from  one  to  six 

bific  phenomena  to  the  derangement  of  an  or-  and  even  twelve  hours,  the  more  or  less  total  loss 

gan,   of  whese   action  we    are  ignorant?     We  0f  the  use  of  the  internal  and  external  senses; 

will  notwithstanding  sec,  that  a  disease  is  only  convulsive  motions  over  the  whole  hody,  alter- 

known,  (if  there  exists  no  visible  alteration  of  nating  with  moments  of  calm;   spa-medic  mo- 

texture)  by  the  disturbance  of  the  functions;  tions  of  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 

that  thus,  cough,    spitting  of  blood,  and  diffi-  neck  affecting"  the  respiration;  the  globus  hys- 

cult  respiration,  announce  that  the  lungs  are  tericus  is  not  always  present;  the  patient  utters 

affected; — that  loss    of    appetite,   nausea  and  a  mournful  cry  which  is  heard  from  afar,  (and 


which  distinguishes  this  disease  from  epilepsy.) 
After  the  paroxysm,  great  fatigue,  paleness,  of- 
ten violent  head-ache,  watclifulness,  Sec.  After 
having  often  ohserved  these  phenomena,  I  have 
asked  myself,  how  its  seat  could  have  been 
placed  in  the  uterus — in  what  particular  were 


vomiting,  indicate  a  derangement  of  the  stom- 
ach. But  we  have  too  often  deviated  from 
this  analytic  path:  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  as- 
cending to  the  source  of  certain  phenomena, 
they  are  calleel  nervous/  Does  embarrassment 
exist  upon  the  nature  of  some  affection — it  is 

nervous/  Have  you  a  violent  colic  without  an  the  functions  of  that  organ  concerned?" 
apparent  cause — it  is  nervous/  Do  you  know 
what  is  hysteria?  it  is  a  disease  of  the  nerves  of  These  functions  are  then  detailed,  and 
the  uterus.  What  is  the  proof?  apparently  that  ghown  not  tf)  be  injure(j.  and  a  prejudice 
man  is  afiecteel  with  it  as  well  as  women!     this  ,.       ,       ,.  ,    ,     «'..    ,      ,  r,    J  ,.,,, 

so  convenient  and  vicious  manner  of  explain-     noticed,  which  he  thinks  has   not  a  little 
ing  the  cause  of  unknown  phenomena,  has  not    contributed  to  spread  the  error— VIZ. 
only  been  prejudicial  to  science,  but  has  had  a 

pernicious  influence  upon  the  treatment  of  a  "  Placing  the  seat  of  venereal  desires  in  the 
host  of  diseases,  which  have  been  attempted  to  uterus,  and  supposing  that  these  individuals 
be  cured  by  the  same  means,  with  pretended  were  highly  lascivious,  and  that  abstinence  as 
specifics,  because  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  it  were,  was  the  sole  cause  of  their  complaint, 
of  the  same  character.  In  medicine,  to  avoid  confounding  it  thus  with  nymphomania." 
difficultiesjwe  too  often  pay  with  words;  and  the 

same  to  avoid  confessing-"  our  ignorance;  it  is  111  a  word,  our  author  would  place  its 
time  that  a  rigid  observation  take  the  place  of  seat  originally  in  the  brain,  and  rea- 
hypothetical  systems,  often  injurious,   and  al-    gong  ver^   ingeniously  upon  the  subject. 


ways  useless  to  the  progress  of  science. 


But  it  is  time  to  enter  upon  the  work 
itself.  \t  hat.  we  have  hitherto  noticed 
is  contained  in  the  introduction,  which 
he  concludes  by  remarking,   that  these 


The  justice  of  the  preceding  remarks 
of  our  author,  and  the  injurious  tenden- 
cy of  the  principle  there  deprecated 
must  be  obvious  to  all,  and  we  wish  we 
could  believe  them  not  applicable  in  our 
own  country;  but  alas!  every  day's  ex- 
perience  shows  that  human  nature  is  the    study,  and  by  the  observation   of  many 

same  in  every  clime,  and  that  «  nervous"    facts  whlch  wlH  be  found  m  hls  work 

We  fTo  be  continued.  ) 


general  ideas  far  from  having  guided  him 
in  the  study  of  mania,  have  on  the  con- 
trary been  suggested  to  him  by  that  very 


diseases  also  abound  amongst   us. 
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TAMPXRES. 


No.  4. 


Account  of  a  Vampyre,  from  the  Jewish  Let- 
ters.— Let.  137. 

We  have  had  in  these  parts  of  Hungary,  a 
scene  of  Yampvrism  which  is  duly  attested  by 
two  officers  of  the  tribunal  of  Belgrade,  who 
came  hither,  and  by  an  officer  of  the  emperor's 
troops  at  Gradisch,' who  was  an  eye  witness  of 
the  proceedings. 

About  the  beginning  of  September,  in  the 
village  ofKisilova,  three  leagues  from  Gradisch, 
died  an  old  man  of  62  years,  Sec.     Three  days 
after  his  burial,  he  appeared  at  night  to  his 
son,  and  having  asked  for  something  to  eat,  it 
was  given  to  him;  he  ate  it  and  disappeared. 
On  tiie  morrow,  his  son  related  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  neighbours.     This  night  the  fa- 
ther did  not  come;  but  the  succeeding  one  he 
showed  himself,  and  asked  for  some  food;  it  is 
not  known   whether   or   no  he  received  any 
thing,  but  the  son  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 
in  the  morning:  the  same  day  five  or  six  per- 
sons suddenly  sickened  in  the  village,  and  died 
successively  in  a  few  days.     The  bailiff  of  the 
place,  informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  sent 
a  statement  of  it  to  the  tribunal  of  Belgrade, 
who  dispatched  to  the  village  two  of  its  officers, 
with  an  executioner,  to  examine  into   the  af- 
fair.    The  imperial  officer,  from  whom  this  re- 
lation comes,  also  went  to  Gradisch,  in  order  to 
witness  a  fact  of  which  he  had  so  often  heard. — 
They  opened  all  the  graves  of  those  who  had 
died  within  six  weeks;  on  coming  to  that  of 
the  old  man,  they  found  him  with  his  eyes  open, 
of  a  rosy  colour,  with  natural  respiration,  al- 
though  motionless   and  dead.     Hence  it    was 
concluded  that  he  was   a  notable  Yampyre. 
The  executioner  drove  a  stake  through   his 
heart.     A  pile   was   erected,  and  the    corpse 
was  burned  to  ashes.     No  mark  of  Vampyrism 
was  discovered  in  the  body  of  the  son,  nor  of 
the  others. 

Thank  God,  we  are  any  thing  but  credulous. 
We  confess  that  all  the  lights  which  natural 
philosophy  can  throw  on  this  fact,  afford  no  in- 
sight into  its  causes.  We  cannot,  however,  re- 
fuse assent  to  a  fact  attested  juridically,  and  by 
persons  of  probity,  &c. 

Other  Examples. 

"In  a  canton  of  Hungary  called,  in  Latin, 
Oppida  Heidonum,  the  people,  (called  Hei- 
duques)  believe  that  certain  dead  persons, 
whom  they  denominate  Vampyres,  suck  all  the 
blood  of  the  living,  so  tliat  these  visibly  become 
emaciated,  whilst  the  corpses,  like  leeches,  are 
gorged  so  abundantly  with  blood,  that  it  flows 
out  by  the  various  passages,  and  even  by  the 
pores.     This  opinion  is  supported  by  several 


facts,  which  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  when  we 
consider  the  rank  of  the  witnesses  testifying  to 
them.  A  few  of  the  most  remarkable  are  here 
reported." 

It  is  about  five  years  since  aHeiduque,  an  in- 
habitant of  Medreiga,  named  Arnold  Paul,  was 
crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  load  of  hay. — Thirty 
days  after  his  death,  four  persons  died  suddenly, 
and  in  the  manner  of  those,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  who  are  molested  by 
Vampyres.     It  was  then  recollected  that   this 
Arnold  Paul  had  often  related  that  in  the  en- 
virons of  Cassova,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Turk- 
ish Servia,  he  had  been  tormented  by  a.  Turkish 
Vampyre;  for  be  believed,  also,  that  such  as 
were  passive  Vampyres  during  life,  became  ac- 
tive ones  after  death;  that  is,  those  who  have 
been  sucked,  suck  likewise  in  their  turn;  but 
he  had  found  means  to  cure  himself  by  eating 
some  of  the  earth  of  the  Vampyres  grave,  and 
sprinkling  himself  with  his  bloody  a  precaution 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  becoming 
one  after  death,  since  being  disinterred,  forty 
days  after  being-  buried,  all  the  marks  of  an 
arch  Vampyre  were  found  on  the  corpse.  The 
body  was  red,  his  hair,  his  nads,  and  beard  were 
grown;  and  his  veins   filled  with   fluid  blood, 
and  flowing  from  every  part  upon  his  shroud. 
The  bailiff  of  the  place,  in  whose  presence  he 
was  taken  up,  and  very  expert  in  Vampyrism, 
according  to  custom,  had  a  very  sharp   stake 
driven  through  the  heart  of  the  deceased,  pass- 
ing through  his  body,  which  made  him  cry  out 
horribly,  as  if  alive.     This  done,  they  cut  off 
his  head,  and  burned  the  whole.     The  same 
was  done  to  four  other  persons  who  had  died 
from  Vampyrism,  lest  they  might  in  turn  kill 
others.     All  this  could  not,  however,  prevent 
(that  towards  the  end  of  the  last  year,  that  is  af- 
ter fiveyearsHhe  renewal  of  these  prodigies, 
and  the  unhappy  death  of  several  inhabitants. 
In  the  space  of  three  months,  seventeen  persons 
of  different  ages  and  sex,  died  of  Vampyrism; 
some  without  any  indisposition,  and  others  after 
languishing  two  or  three  days.     It  is  stated, 
that  among  them,  one  Stanoska,  daughter  of- 
the  Heiduque  Jotultzo,  who  had   gone  to  bed 
perfectly  well,    awoke    in  the   middle  of  the 
night,   trembling  and  crying  frightful]}',  saying 
that  the  son  of  the  Heiduque  Millo,  who  had 
been  dead  nine  weeks4  had   nearly  strangled 
her  in  her  sleep.    From  that  time  ^\\e  lingered, 
and  died  in  three  days;   what  she  stated,  made 
it  known  that  Millo's  son  was  a  Vampyre,  and 
on  taking  him  up  it  was  found  to  be  the  case. — 
The  principal  people  of  the  place,   the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,    examined   how  the  Vam- 
pyrism  could  have   been  renewed,    after  the 
precautions  taken  some  years  preceding. 

At  length  it  was  discovered  after  much  re- 
search, that  the  deceased  Arnold  Paul,  bad 
killed  not  only  the  four  persons  spoken  of,  but 
also  several  animals,  of  which  the  new  Vain- 
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pyres  had  eaten,  and  the  son  of  Millo  amongst 
the  rest.  On  these  indications,  they  resolved 
to  disinter  all  who  had  died  within  a  given  pe- 
riod; and  of  forUr,  they  found  seventeen  with 
the  most  evident  signs  of  Vampyrism;  they 
therefore  thrust  them  through  the  heart,  cut  off 
their  heads,  then  hurned  them,  and  threw  their 
ashes  into  the  river. 

All  the  above  information,  &c,  wras  taken  ju- 
ridically, in  proper  form,  and  attested  by  seve- 
ral officers  in  garrison  there,  by  the  surgcons- 
major  of  the  regiments,  and  by  the  chief  in- 
habitants. "  The  proces-verbal  was  sent,  about 
the  end  of  January  last,  to  the  imperial  council 
of  war  at  Vicima,  who  ordered  a  military  com- 
mission to  examine  into  the  truth  of  all  the 
facts. 

"  Those  who  testified  to  it,  were  the  Hadnagy 
Barriarar,  and  the  elderly  Heiduques;  and  it 
was  signed  by  Bartuer,  first  lieutenant  of  the 
regiment  of  Alexander  Wirtemberg;  Click- 
steriger,  surgeon  major  of  the  regiment  of 
Frustemburch;  three  other  surgeons  of  the 
company;  Guoichitz,  captain  at  Stallath. 
(Xb  be  continued.} 


WIXDS. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  what  are  the  par- 
ticular effects  which  the  winds  produce  on  eve- 
ry human  body  we  must  make  a  distinction. 
The  winds  operate  on  the  human  body  in  the 
first  place,  inasmuch  as  they  change  the  gravi- 
ty and  proportion  of  the  atmosphere;  but  in 
this  respect  they  do  not  act  in  reality  as  winds. 
The  second  effect  is  that  which  they  produce 
inasmuch  as  they  are  air  in  motion,  and  it  is  on 
this  point  that  we  propose  to  subjoin  a  few  re- 
marks. 

When  the  an-  is  in  rapid  motion,  it  presses, 
in  the  same  manner,  as  if  it  had  become  hea- 
vier, on  the  surface  on  the  human  body,  for 
it  is  a  well  known  axiom  of  natural  philosophy, 
that  the  power  of  a  body  is  augmented  not 
only  by  the  increase  of  its  bulk,  but  also  by  the 
increased  velocity  imparted  to  it.  This  aug- 
mented pressure  of  the  air  particularly  affects 
the  lungs,  especially  of  those  who  are  weak  in 
£he  chest;  and  every  body  knows  how  difficult 
jt  is  for  a  man  walking  against  the  wind,  to  get 
rid  of  the  air  that  rushes  of  itself  into  the 
Jungs;  ]t  is  therefore  necessary  that  such  per- 
sons should  be  cautious  not  to  injure  the  chest 
\>y  too  rapid  motion  against  the  wind. — London 
Journal. 


KEC-BOLOGY. 

Tn  Sutton  (Mass.)  Dr.  Benjamin  Loverin — 
jtt  40. 

In  Brunswick  Co.  (Virginia,)  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Jones, — thrown  from  his  gig,  July  21. 


On  the  rebellion  in  my  Bowels,  and  in  pro. 
Rhubarb. —  Written  in  the  year  1745,  fin-1 
by  a  Physician  to  his  Friend,  an  Apothecary. 

Dxab  Bib, 

For  two  nights  past  I've  prov'cl  the  fate, 
And  various  turns  that  oft  affect  a  state; 
This  moment  all  is  calm,  like  April  morn, 
The  next  with  war  intestine  I  am  torn; 
My  belly's  pregnant  with  an  armed  force. 
And  groans  and  Labours  like  the  Trqjt  n  horse. 

1  rise,  and  call  my  legions  to  my  aid; 
They  come,  but  lo!  of  some  I  am  afraid: 
In  General  Jallap  I  can  put  no  hope; 
He's  quick,  'tis  true,  but  'tis  to  run  like  Copt; 
Picra  is  staunch,  but  then  he's  old  and  slow, 
May  flag,  perhaps,  like  Wade  intrench'd  in  snow; 
Or  trim,  like  Bath's  good  earl,  and  wheel  about, 
And  add  more  force  to  what  he  went  to  rout. 
Sena,-  though  Alexandria  gave  thee  birth, 
Though  we  all  own  and  reverence  thy  worth, 
Unless  with  thee  some  kind  corrector  goes, 
Thou'rt  apt  to  wound  thy  friends  as  well  as  foes. 

Rhecbaub!  of  all  my  troops  I've  chosen  you, 
Go  forth!  extirpate  this  rebellious  crew! — 
See  with  what  haste  he  hies  him  to  the  field; 
When  pow'rful  he  descends,  the  rebels  yield- 
Mark,  how  they  fly!  at  what  amazing  rate 
They  scour  before  him  to  the  Postern-Gate,- 
Thence  rushing  headlong,  like  the  herd  of  swine 
They  victims  fall  at  Cloacina's  shrine! 

Hail,  root  of  Turkey/  how  my  bowels  yearn 
To  vent  their  grateful  thanks  from  stem  to  stern! 
Victorious  Rheubarb!  thy  exploits  in  Colon, 
From  age  to  age  shall  never  fail  to  roll  on; 
And  to  reward  and  do  thy  prowess  right-a, 
We'll  vote  a  higher  price  durante  vita. 

COrttMCNICATIOX. 

Messrs  Editors. — In  .the  absence  of  a  better, 
the  following  may  perhaps  serve  as  an  answer 
to  question  No.  5  in  your  first  number  concern- 
ing lobsters. 

M.  Lassaigne  has  lately  made  experiments 
upon  crabs,  lobsters,  &c,  and  finds  that  they 
contain  a  red  colouring  principle,  which  may 
be  extracted  by  means  of  alchohol.  This  colour 
is  not  formed  by  the  action  of  heat,  but  devel- 
oped in  the  shell  by  the  impulsion  of  that  fluid. 
There  exists  in  that  class  of  animals  a  highly 
coloured  membrane,  which  appears  to  be  the 
source  of  the  colouring  matter  that  is  insolu- 
ble in  cold  or  boiling  water,  but  soluble  in 
sulphuric  ether  and  pure  cold  alcohol.       Q. 

Connected  with  this  in  some  measure* 
the  reader  will  find  (Gent  Mag.  1771.  p- 
249.J  an  engraving  "of  a  most  curious 
and  uncommon  lobster,  found  in  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea,  the  Squilla  Coslata  of 
Rondeletius,  which  is  red  even  before  it  is 
boiled,  but  the  flesh  is  like  that  of  the 
lobster." 
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VARIETY. 

To  loosen  the  glass-stoppers  of  decanters  and 
other  bottles  when  accidentally  stopped  too 
tight,  as  practised  by  glass-cutters,  from  or»c 
of  whom  the  direction  came. 

"  With  a  feather,  rub  a  drop  or  two  of  olive 
oil  round  the  stopple,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  or  decanter,  which  must  then  be  placed 
before  the  fire,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches;  in  which  position,  the  heat 
will  cause  the  oil  to  spread  downward  between 
the  stopple  and  the  neck.  When  the  bottle 
or  decanter  has  grown  warm,  gently  strike  the 
stopple  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  with  any 
light  wooden  instrument;  then  try  it  with  the 
hand.  If  it  will  not  yet  move,  place  it  again 
before  the  fire,  adding,  if  you  choose,  another 
drop  or  two  of  oil.  After  a  while,  strike  as  be- 
fore: and  by  persevering  in  this  process,  how- 
ever tightly  the  stopple  may  be  fastened  in, 
you  will  at  length  succeed  in  loosening  it." 

Pierre  Vanderom,  in  his  one  hundred  and 
fifteenth  year,  resides  at  Brussels,  and  has 
never  known  a  day's  sickness.  F.  I. 


GALCT7LATI0ST  OF  LOSS  OF  TIME,  FROM  EXTRA 
SLEEP. 

Gentlemen, 

I  have  made  a  calculation  in  conformity  to 
your  desire  expressed  in  question  No.  11  of  the 
loss  of  time  in  sleep,  from  one  minute  up  to 
six  hours,  beyond  the  assumed  necessary  quan- 
tity.— I  have  however  omitted  10  years  of 
infancy,  as  scarcely  coming  within  the  range  of 
your  remarks.  I  believe  it  is  pretty  accurate,  for 
I  had  not  resolution  to  go  over  it  again; — and 
indeed,  I  may  perhaps  place  the  time  engaged 
in  it,  as  so  much  lost  to  me.  Nevertheless  hav- 
ing  arranged  it  in  a  tabular  form,  if  it  strikes 
others  as  forcibly  as  it  did  myself,  it  may  per- 
haps be  of  some  advantage.  I  confess  1  had 
not  anticipated  the  result. — A  due  considera- 
tion of  this  table,  may  possibly  lead  some  to 
reflect  on  their  general  modes  of  life;  and  to 
conclude  that  it  is  not  in  sleep  alone,  our  time 
is  wasted.  This  is  indeed,  a  lenient  waste, 
compared  with  that  arising  from  grog-shops,  ta- 
verns, and  other  resorts  of  even  more  dangerous 
character.  Every  unnecessary  moment  there 
expended,  must  be  accounted  for;  and  if  any 
man  will  sum  up  the  hours  of  his  life  spent  in 
real  utility,  and  estimate  those  alone  as  his  real 
existence;  he  will  probably  find  the  days  of 
his  pilgrimage  to  have  dwindled  down  from  three 
score  years  and  ten,  to  the  pigmy  compass  of  two 
or  three  years;  and  between  the  two,  we  may 
well  exclaim,  there  is  an, 

Hiatus  maxima  dejlendus. 
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A  perfect  skeleton  of  an  adult  human  body 
was  last  week  (lu^-  from  a  mound  of  earth  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  Merimack  river,  in  Concord, 
by  workmen  on  the  highway.  The  hemlock 
bark  in  which  it  was  enclosed,  had  not  been 
consumed.  The  skull  and  teeth,  and  even  the 
toe  and  finger  joints  were  perfect;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  skeleton  indicated  a  recent  bu- 
rial. The  hones  must  have  been  those  of  one 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  calculating 
the  shortest  time,  have  probably  been  buried 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  Other  bones  in 
a  more  imperfect  state,  have  since  been  found 
near  those  above  mentioned.  This  spot  must 
have  been,  in  days  by-gone,  an  extensive  bu- 
rial ground  for  the  numerous  Indians  who  pro- 
bably long  occupied  in  peace  the  fertile  mea- 
dows of  Penacook.  N.  H.  Pat. 

Cancer. — The  very  remarkable  number  of 
cases  of  Cancer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  East 
Crinstead,  Hartfield,  and  Withyham  in  Sussex, 
has  attracted  the  notice  of  several  medical  per- 
sons, and  it  is  likely  that  this  subject  will  under- 
go some  regular  investigation  as  to  its  causes. 
Upwards  of  10  cases  of  direct  cancer  have  died 
at  the  small  village  of  Hartfield  within  4  years. 
Some  persons  have  attributed  the  prevalence  of 
this  disease  to  the  waters,  which  resembling 
those  of  Tunbridge  Wells  are  extremely  un- 
wholesome; whilst  others  lay  it  to  the  air.  Mr. 
"Wallis,  Surgeon,  who  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Foster  is  making  out  a  list  of  the  cases,  states 
that  pork,  and  hog's  flesh  in  general,  form  the 
chief  diet  of  the  poor  of  this  district;  and  we 
have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  several  phy- 
sicians that  the  flesh  of  the  hog  is  very  liable  to 
bring  on  violent  diseases.     Phil.  Mag. 


MEMORANDA. 

At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  faculty  of  Maryland,  it  was  re- 
solved that  Physicians  be  recommended  to  re- 
ceive as  students,  those  only  whose  classical 
attainments  and  correct  deportment  qualify 
them  for  the  profession  of  medicine. — Alst 


That  before  being  admitted  as  candidates  for  a 
degree,  they  should  have  read  3  years — attend- 
ed 2  courses  of  lectures,  and  have  read  and  stu- 
died certain  books,  which  are  particularly  men- 
tioned. 

Saturday,  July  31,  hottest  day  experienced 
this  year  at  Boston.  Thermometer  stood  in  the 
shade,  at  noon,  at  94°.  at  4  P.  M.  at  97. 

N.  York: — 80  deaths  for  the  week  ending, 
July  31.  Consumption  13,  Convulsions  7, 
Dropsy  8,  Dysentery  5,  Flux  Infantile  4,  Small 
Pox  2. 


Baltimore. — 31  deaths  for  the  week  ending, 
Aug.  2.  Cholera  Infantum  7,  Infantile  un- 
known 8! 

Washington. — 24  deaths  for  July.  Chole 
Consumption  3. 

Charleston. — 24  deaths  from  July  11  to  18. 
Hooping  Cough  3.     Thermometer  (3  P.  It.) 

July  11,  87°:  'l2,  88:  13,  864:  14,  80:  15,  86: 
16,*  85:  17,  86:  18,  89:  19,  90:  20,  85:  21,  84: 
22,  83:  23,  84$:  24,  86\-.—22  deaths  from  July 
18  to  25.  Consumption  3,  Hooping  Cough  5. 

New  Orleans, — 35  deaths  from  June  8  to  14: 
—52  deaths  from  June  22  to  28:— 49  deaths 
from  June  29  to  Julv  5.  —  Thermometer  (2  P.M.) 
June  20,  90°:   21,  91£:  22,   90:  23,  9.1:  24,  92: 

25,  91:  26,  94}:  27,  94:  28,  94:  29,  93:  30,  95: 
Julv  1,  96:  2,  97:  3,  93:— very  hltle  rain. 

thermometer,  (2  P.  M.)  July  4,  93°r  5,  87: 
6,  90:  7,  91:  8,  94:  9,  94:  10,  93.— a  little  rain: 
Prett}-  healthy. 

London. — Thermometer,  average  from  June 
3  to  June  10,  57°:  average  from  June  10  to  17, 
525°: — no  rain  first  week.  Amount  of  rain  last 
week  2.075  inches 

Lexington. — 46  young  men  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  Transylvania 
University  on  the  14th  of  June. 

Mauch  Chunk. — July  30,  was  the  hottest  day 
experienced  this  year.  Thermometer  at  2  P.  If. 
in  the  shade,  stood  at  93°: — very  little  sickness 
at  present  among  the  workmen. 

Boston.— Thermometer  (1  P.M.)  July  25,  78°: 

26,  86:  27,  80:  28,  71:  29,  74:  30,  84:  31,  87: 
mean,  80°:  greatest  heat  in  24  hours,  (mean) 
83°:  greatest  cold  65°:— Rain  0.39  inch. 

Large  doses  of  Sugar  of  Lead. 
Fernelius,  in  his  Universa  Medicina,   2.  c.  7. 
p.  230,  mentions  its  being  given  for  3  weeks, 
18  grs.  daily,  without  injury. 

Composition  of  Tutenag  or  Chinese  JVJiite 

Copper. 
This  celebrated  alloy  has  been  analyzed  by 
Dr.  Fvfe,  who  gives  the  following  as  its  compo- 
sition: Ld.  Philos.  Journal. 
Copper,         -        -        -        40.4 
Zinc,         -         -         -         -     25.4 
Nickel,           -        -        -        31.6 
Iron,          -  2.6 
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measles. — On  their  Inoculation. 
No.  3. 

In  our  present  number  we  conclude 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Home  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  trust  that  its  interest  and  im- 
portance will  prove  apology  sufficient  for 
any  undue  extension  given  to  it  in  our 
columns.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
were  not  before  fully  acquainted  with 
these  facts,  can  now  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  condemning  as  absurd  and  vi- 
sionary an  attempt  of  this  kind,  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  medical  science, 
and  ultimately,  perhaps,  be  the  means  of 
saving  to  friends  and  country,  thousands 
of  valuable  lives. 

We  would  recommend  to  some  of  our 
readers,  who  are  qualified  for  such  un- 
dertakings, and  are  placed  in  situations 
where  they  would  have  opportunities  of 
prosecuting  their  investigations  with  ad- 
vantage, to  repeat  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Home,  carefully  and  diligently,  that 
no  errors  might  arise  from  inattention  or 
10 


want  of  precision,  nor  facts  be  lost  from 
neglect  or  luke-warmness.  They  would 
not  only  confer  a  favour  on  their  medical 
brethren  and  society  at  large,  but  would 
advance  their  own  reputation,  and  lay 
the  foundation,  perhaps,  for  future  use- 
fulness and  fame. 

We  will,  in  furtherance  of  this  object, 
cheerfully  lend  our  columns  to  record 
the  result  of  such  inquiries,  or  in  any 
other  way  in  our  power  assist  in  their 
prosecution.  The  present,  perhaps,  is 
not  the  most  favourable  time  for  carrying 
on  these  experiments,  as  measles  are  not 
very  prevalent:  but  still  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  commence  upon  what  few 
subjects  could  be  procured,  that  when  we 
have  them  more  abundant,  we  may  have 
some  experience,  and  know  the  best  and 
most  effectual  method  of  proceeding. 

Let  us  now,  however,  detail  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Home,  from  where  we 
last  left  him. 

"  Experiment  8.  June  3d. — A  girl,  thirteen 
years  old,   inoculated  with  blood,  taken,  May 
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27th,  from  a  girl  -who  had  a  great  quantity,  vo- 
rv  considerable  fever,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. 9th,  Hot  last  night,  sneezing-,  pain  of  her 
head  and  a  little  cough.  12th,  Pain  of  her  head 
and  back,  blooding  at  the  nose  yesterday,  and 
to-day.  Pulse  94,  but  no  eruption.  I  was  af- 
terwards told  that  this  tgirl  had  the  measles  two 
years  ago,  and  that  the  mother  had  been  led  to 
this  from  the  view  of  gain. 

"Experiment  9. — Inoculated  June  14th,  a 
child  five  years  old,  with  the  same  blood.  18th, 
Shivering  at  night,  head-ache,  and  sneezing; 
hot  in  the  night.  19th,  Well  all  day,  but  the 
same  complaints  at  night,  with  a  gentle  loose- 
ness. 20th,  A  little  drought,  and  whiteness  of 
tongue.  Sneezes,  but  no  cough.  Weak  and 
watery  eyes.  Pain  in  her  head.  Pulse  120. 
21st,  Three  coughs  this  morning.  Pulse  110. 
No  purging  since  last  night.  Sneezes  often. 
Measles  beginning  to  appear.  22d,  Looseness; 
but  no  cough.  Turned  hot,  and  vomited  at 
bed-time:  which  was  probably  owing  to  her  sit- 
ting at  the  door  this  night,  which  was  cold:  af- 
ter this  more  measles  came  out.  Moderate 
looseness.  23d,  Measles  still  out.  24th,  Al- 
most all  gone.  Pulse  at  83.  Had  gripes  to- 
day, which  ended  in  a  looseness. 

"  Experiment  10.  July  6th, — Inoculated  a 
child  eighteen  months  old,  and  of  a  very  weakly 
constitution.  Being  afraid  that  the  blood  taken 
May  27th,  was  now  too  old,  and  being  uncer- 
tain whether  some,  taken  June  27th,  would  an- 
swer, as  the  person  from  whom  it  was  taken 
was  not  feverish;  I  made  use  of  them  both  mix- 
ed together.  9th,  Feverish  and  droughty.  10th 
and  11th,  Better.  12th,  Has  coughed  and 
sneezed  some  to-day.  Puked  a  little.  13th, 
Coughed  some  in  the  night-time,  and  sneezed 
a  little.  Great  drought:  no  appetite.  14th, 
Coughs  pretty  often;  sneezes  sometimes.  Had 
many  spots  out  this  morning,  but  almost  all 
gone  in  again.  15th,  A  great  many  measly 
spots  out,  but  especially  on  the  sides  and  thighs, 
where  they  almost  touch  one  another:  they  are 
much  more  distinct  than  they  have  been  this 
winter  in  the  natural  way.  Eyes  have  scarcely 
vet  watered;  thirsty:  sneezes  a  little:  coughs 
more.  16th,  Loose  belly.  17th,  Looseness  gone; 
spots  disappearing;  no  cough  or  sneezing. 

"  This  patient  had  more  of  the  cough,  and  less 
of  the  sneezing  and  watering  of  the  eyes,  than 
any  of  the  rest.  It  would  seem  that  the  latter 
secretions  being  diminished,  more  of  the  saline 
matter  was  separated  by  the  trachea  and  lungs. 

♦•This  child  took  the  measles  again,  August 
20th.  The  spots  were  more  numerous,  and  run 
more  together;  and  the  disease  was  attended 
with  a  severer  cough,  and  a  little  difficulty  of 
breathing.  A  natural  looseness  carried  off 
these  symptoms. 

"  Was  this  disease  owing  to  a  new  infection, 
or  was  it  the  effect  of  the  inoculation.'  I  am  of 
the  latter  opinion;  because,  immediately  after 


wlu  re    one  infection 

\\  hy  may  it  not  like  - 


the  first  measles,  it  was  sc  i/^d  with  a  swelling  of 
the  parotid  gland,  a  proof  that  all  the  matter 
was  not  carried  off  by  the  eruption:  this  con- 
tinued during  the  interval,  with  a  constant 
cough  and  sneezing:  besides,  there  was  not 
another  natural  meash  a  in  the  town  or  coun- 
try, so  far  as  I  could  hear.  I  have  seen  several 
eases  in  the  natural  waj 
produced  two  eruptions. 
wise  in  the  inoculated? 

"  Experiment.  1 ) .  August  29///, —  With  blood 
taken  two  days  ago  from  the  former  patient,  I 
inoculated  a  child  eight  months  old.  This  child 
was  getting  teeth,  and  had  been  troubled  with 
a  cough  and  looseness  for  c;ght  days.  Septem- 
ber 7th,  Had  been  hot,  restless,  droughty,  and 
had  sneezed  for  some  nights.  Some  spots  seen 
yesterday.  8th,  Tongue  white.  Coughed  and 
sneezed  some.  About  a  dozen  and  an  half  of 
spots.     9th,  Spots  almost  gone. 

"  Experiment  12.  Jfagust  30th,-— With  the 
same  blood  a  very  healthful  child,  aged  18 
months,  Mas  inoculated.  September  7th,  Has 
cried  all  night,  and  has  been  hot  and  thirsty. 
Looseness.  Coughed  and  sneezed.  8th,  About 
three  dozen  of  spots  to  be  seen.  Vomited  all  her 
drink  this  morning.  Tongue  very  white.  Very 
fretful.     Rubs  her  eyes  frequently.    Pulse  132, 

"  These  two  last  experiments  were  tried  at 
a  time  when  there  were  no  natural  measles:  and 
consequently  in  a  time  of  year  very  opposite  to 
the  disease. 

"  Experiment  13, — That  I  might  see  the  dif- 
ference of  the  disease  when  it  is  communicated 
by  the  lungs  alone,  and  when  by  the  skin 
alone, 

"  May  25th, — 1  put  into  the  nose  of  a  child, 
for  an  hour,  some  cotton,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  nose  of  a  measly  patient,  the 
fourth  day  of  the  eruption;  but  no  disease  fol- 
lowed. 

"June  11th, — Put  some  cotton  into  the  nose 
of  a  child  two  years  old,  which  had  been  for  an 
hour  in  the  nose  of  a  measly  child,  the  day  be- 
fore.    But  no  disease. 

"  June  15'h, — Put  some  cotton,  dipt  in  measly 
blood,  May  20th,  into  the  nose  of  a  child.  But 
no  disease. 

"  I  cannot,  from  these  three  experiments,  say, 
that  the  disease  may  not  be  inoculated  this  way; 
lor  the  children  let  the  cotton  remain  too  short 
time  in  their  noses. 

"  I  have  hitherto  narrated  the  naked  facts,  as 
they  presented  themselves  to  me,  that  every 
person  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
for  himself.  Let  us  now  draw  some  corollaries 
from  the  foregoing  experiments. 

"  Carol,  i. — The  blood  of  a  measly  patient 
taken  in  the  manner  before  described,  contains 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  morbific  matter,  to 
produce,  by  some  fermentative  power  natural 
to  it,  the  measles.     It  would  appear,  that  these 
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morbillous  effluvia  are  capable  of  going"  off,  if 
the  blood  has  free  communication  with  the  ex- 
ternal air,  or  is  kept  five  weeks,  even  in  a  well- 
corked  vial. 

"  Cor.  2 — Tn  the  inoculated  measles  the  pa- 
tient generally  sickens  about  the  6th  day. 
Here  the  disease  comes  on  sooner,  and  seems 
to  be  more  fixed  in  the  time  than  in  the  inocu- 
lated small-pox,  which  varies  from  the  7th  to 
the  11th.  Its  first  approaches  are  generally  felt 
only  in  the  night-time,  the  children  being  well 
all  the  day. 

"  Cor.  3. — It  appears  that  the  inoculated 
measles  are  a  much  milder  disease  than  the  na- 
tural, as  the  former  are  not  attended  with  that 
degree  of  fever  which  precedes  the  latter; 
nor  with  the  cough,  want  of  rest,  and  other  in- 
flammatory complaints  which  attend  it;  nor 
with  the  sore  eyes,  cough,  hectic  fever,  or  ul- 
cerated lungs,  which  so  often  follow  it.  Inocu- 
lation appears  to  weaken  the  force  of  all  dis- 
eases. Whence  does  this  arise?  Is  it  because 
the  effluvia  of  natural  diseases  enter  the  ves- 
sels unmixed  and  undiluted;  and  therefore  ope- 
rate with  more  violence  on  the  fluids?  Is  it 
because  they  are  taken  in  at  the  head,  lungs, 
and  stomach,  parts  remarkable  for  their  nervous 
sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the  body?  Or,  must 
the  blood  be  in  somewhat  of  an  inflammatory 
state  before  so  small  a  quantity  as  is  received 
in  the  natural  measles,  can  raise  the  disease? 
All  these  causes,  I  believe,  contribute. 

"  Cor.  4. — The  pathognomonic  symptoms  of 
this  disease,  viz.,  running  of  the  eyes,  and 
sneezing,  are  as  strong  in  the  inoculated,  as  in 
the  natural  measles:  I  never  saw  so  great 
a  running  from  the  eyes  in  this  disease,  as 
happened  in  one  of  these  experiments.  The 
principal  action  of  themorbillous  matter  appears 
to  be  on  this  saline  humour,  secreted  from 
the  glundula  lachrymalis,-  for  the  sneezing  is 
probably  owing  to  the  irritation  of  the  same 
matter,  when  it  arrives  in  the  nose,  upon 
Sneider's  membrane.  This  inclines  me  to 
think  that  the  morbillous  matter  is  itself  of  a 
saline  acrid  nature;  and  therefore  Associates 
more  readily  with  these  humours  in  the  body, 
than  with  any  other. 

"  Cor.  5. — But  what  is  most  surprising,  is, 
that  the  cough,  so  constant  an  attendant  on  the 
natural  measles,  almost  totally  disappears  in  the 
artificial  kind.  Some  of  my  inoculated  patients 
had  the  cough  all  winter,  others  were  carried 
about  till  the  eruption,  yet  this  symptom  still 
continued  mild.  This  symptom  is  probably 
owing  to  some  measles,  or  inflammatory  spots 
coming  out  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs;  for 
these  are  always  found  on  opening  the  body, 
and  in  the  more  kindly  sort  the  cough  disap- 
pears on  the  turn  of  the  disease.  It  appeared 
highly  probable  before  inoculation;  it  appears 
pretty  certain  now,  that  this  symptom  arises  al- 
most wholly  from  the  infection  being  received 


by  inspiration,  and  fixing  on  the  lungs.  I  en- 
deavoured to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
as  that  alone  is  to  be  trusted;  but,  as  yet,  I 
have  failed  in  inoculating  this  disease  by  the 
nose. 

"  Cor.  6. — The  inoculated  measles  have  their 
crisis  commonly  by  purging,  as  the  natural  sort. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  some  of  the  saline  hu- 
mours going  off  at  the  guts:  it  sometimes  raises 
violent  gripes  in  its  passage. 

"  Cor.  7. — This  artificial  disease  appears  to 
have  cured  a  child  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  with 
which  it  was  troubled  for  three  months  before. 
By  combining  with  these  it  had  exhausted  them 
all  at  once. 

"  Cor.  8. — The  incisions  by  which  the  measles 
are  communicated,  do  not,  when  the  eruptive 
fever  comes  on,  inflame  again  and  suppurate, 
as  they  do  in  the  inoculated  small-pox.  Is  this 
owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  variolous  mat- 
ter, or  to  its  greater  acrimony?  Both  these 
causes,  I  believe,  concur." 


Jin  Inaugural  Address  delivered  before 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  county  of 
New- York,  on  the  l&th  day  of  July, 
1 824;  by  David  Hosack,  M.I).  LL.tf. 
President  of  the  Society.  New- York: 
18  £4. 

This  "  address"  though  generally 
speaking,  of  local  interest,  contains  much 
matter  of  reflection  to  American  physi- 
cians generally,  and  from  the  similarity 
of  some  of  the  "  abuses"  mentioned,  to 
what  we  experience  in  our  own  city,  we 
have  thought  proper  to  give  a  slight  no- 
tice of  it. 

After  thanking  the  members  for  the  hon- 
our conferred  upon  him  by  being  elected 
their  president,  and  remarking  that  an 
unusual  zeal  and  desire  for  the  promo- 
tion and  advancement  of  Medical  know- 
ledge seem  to  be  now  displayed,  the 
Doctor  exhorts  them,  if  at  any  time  par- 
ty feuds  have  existed  among  them,  to 
resolve  to  know  them  no  more,  and  ban- 
ish them  from  their  remembrance,  uni- 
ting heart  and  hand  for  the  great  and 
common  interest  of  the  whole. 

He  then  speaks  of  the  peculiar  privi- 
leges and  advantages  of  the  physicians 
of  New-York;  that  they  (and  other  phy- 
sicians in  large  cities,)  are  justly  expect- 
ed to  be  the  most  learned  and  able  of 
the  profession  in  any  part  of  the  state, 
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seeing  they  enjoy  more  ample  means  of 
information,  &c. 

We  come  next  to  some  very  important 
considerations,  to  which  we  would  wish 
particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  as  few  are  ignorant  that  we 
are  here  suffering  the  same  inconveni- 
ences, and  the  interests  and  honour  of 
the  profession  imperiously  demand,  and 
loudly  call  for  some  active  and  efficient 
remedy. 

"  1  pass  on  to  notice  the  means  of  effecting 
the  latter  object,  that  of  improving-  the  healing 
art,  and  of  extending  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  Association. 

"  That  we  may  preserve  the  honour  and  re- 
spectability of  the  profession,  none  should  be 
permitted  to  practice  it  who  have  not  been  le- 
gally received,  either  as  Doctors  of  Medicine 
or  as  Licentiates,  agreeabh  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  the  state  legislature.  From  many 
facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  in  this  city  and 
in  its  vicinity,  many  ignorant  pretenders,  who 
commenced  their  career  as  acknowledged  vend- 
ers of  quack  medicines,  are  now  prescribing  for 
the  sick,  and  are  in  the  daily  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  state.  Connected  with  this  subject, 
is  the  unwarrantable  practice  which  has  obtain- 
ed among  some  of  our  apothecaries,  and  those 
of  them  too  the  least  qualified,  of  prescribing 
for  the  sick  who  may  apply  at  their  shops  for 
the  purchase  of  drugs;  and  in  some  instances 
they  have  had  even  the  arrogance  to  suppress 
the  prescriptions  of  the  physician,  and  to  sub- 
stitute their  own  combinations. 

*' It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  this  So- 
ciety, agreeably  to  the  act  passed  in  1813,  to 
interpose,  and  to  arrest  these  impositions  upon 
the  community,  and  which  are  to  be  considered 
as  among  the  greatest  evils  that  can  befall  so- 
ciety ," 

And  again — after  proposing  that  a 
census  of  all  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
and  legally  admitted  practitioners  of 
medicine  be  taken,  and  remarking  that 
the  laws  of  the  state,  the  statutes  of  the 
University  and  the  by-laws  of  the  Socie- 
ty contain  provisions,  which  if  properly 
regarded,  wrill  in  a  great  degree  lead  to 
the  suppression  of  such  things — he  says, 

"In  all  ages  our  calling  has  been  disgraced 
by  the  arts  of  the  selfish  and  designing;  and  it 
is  mortifying  to  observe  in  our  own  city  contin- 
ued and  most  flagrant  evidences  of  the  success- 
ful career  of  charlataneiy.  I  earnestly  hope  you 


will  omit  no  effort  within  the  legitimate  reach 
of  your  authority,  to  discountenance  and  sup- 
press the  whole  tribe  of  nostrum  venders  and 
specific  mongers;  and  if,  upon  experience,  you 
shall  find  that  the  present  system  of  regulations 
is  inadequate,  that  it  will  be  deemed  meet  to 
supersede  it  by  obtaining  from  our  legislature  a 
code  of  greater  efficiency  and  vigour. 

"  Many  years  since,  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
London  expelled  from  their  communion  even 
the  distinguished  and  learned  Dr.  James,  who, 
disregarding  the  obligatu  ns  d\e  to  his  profes- 
sion and  to  society,  became  the  vender  of  a 
secret  febrifuge  powder.  In  like  manner,  the 
most  learned  Society  of  Europe  erased  from 
their  lists  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Lower, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  venal  practices. 
And  within  a  few  months,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Dr.  Johnson,*  the  name  of  Dr  Thornton, 
once  highly  respectable,  has  been  in  a  similar 
manner  disgraced,  by  being  struck  from  the 
list  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  because 
of  his  association  with  an  itinerant  quack,  or 
vender  of  American  herbs  in  London.  The 
spirited  journalist  g-oes  on  to  remark,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  "  Dr.  Thornton's  conduct,  in  aid- 
ing the  Whitlow  imposition  on  public  creduli- 
ty, richly  deserved  this  mark  of  disapproba- 
tion;' and  adds  his  hope,  '  that  immoral  as  well 
as  unprofessional  conduct  shall  be  often  served 
in  this  way  in  future.'  A  similar  course  of  de- 
cisive and  vigorous  conduct  on  our  part  would 
probably  be  productive  of  similar  beneficial  re- 
sults, in  preserving  the  respectability  of  the 
healing  art  in  the  United  States. 

"  Indeed,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  withhold  the 
expression  of  the  mortification  I  feel,  when  I 
see  the  members  of  our  profession  lending 
the  sanction  of  professional  authority  to  any 
new  syrup  or  panacea,  that  cupidity  and  the  arts 
of  the  impostor  can  combine  to  fill  the  purses 
of  the  venders." 

He  then  proposes  measures  calculated 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  society 
and  the  profession,  and  dwells  strongly 
on  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  at- 
tending to  the  biography  of  our  departed 
brethren. 

We  may  probably  at  some  future  day 
point  out  more  particularly  the  abuses 
a'id  improprieties  committed  in  our 
own  city,  but  for  the  present  con- 
tent ourselves  with  recommending  phy- 
sicians and  the  public  to  have  an  eye  to 
these  things.  It  is  time  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  such  proceedings,  and 

*  See  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  De- 
cember 1823. 
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we  will  always  cheerfully  concur  in  any 
measure  which  will  tend  to  keep  each 
one  in  his  proper  place. 

"  JVe  sutor  ultra  crepidam" 


EPITOME    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    SMALL-POX. 

From  Sydenham, —  Wallis''  edition,  voL  1. 

The  three  treatises  on  this  disease  by 
Sydenham,  are  most  admirable  in  their 
description  and  method  of  cure,  and  can- 
not be  too  thoroughly  studied  by  practi- 
tioners. In  reading  him,  it  will  easily 
be  seen  how  little  has  been  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  since  his  time. 
The  epitome  following,  was  made  many 
years  ago,  before  vaccination  was  known, 
as  a  help  to  ourselves  in  that  complaint; 
and  having  found  it  useful,  we  trust  it 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers 

"  Remarkable  disposition  to  sweat  in  S.  P. 
in  adults,  p.  153. — The  eruptions  and  skin  ap- 
proach more  to  the  colour  of  a  damask  rose,  in 
proportion  to  its  being  mild,  155. — Sweating 
not  so  prevalent  in  adults,  in  the  conflu?it  kind, 
156 — and  it  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  loose- 
ness, which  was  not  observed  by  Sydenham  in 
the  distinct  kind,  156 — the  eruptions  generally 
on  the  third  day,  or  earlier,-  but  in  the  distinct 
kind,  on  the  4th  or  later,-  the  sooner  they  ap- 
pear, the  more  they  run  together,  156,  157 — 
delayed  sometimes  by  some  violent  symptom, 
157. — The  symptoms  diminish  in  the  distinct, 
on  the  ensuing  of  the  eruption;  but  continue 
several  days  in  the  confluent,  157 — the  erup- 
tions not  so  high  in  the  confluent  158 — some- 
times resembling  Erysipelas  or  Measles,  157 — 
and  not  acquiring  the  same  maturity  as  the  dis- 
tinct, note. — The  danger  proportioned  to  the 
number  in  the  face,  159  — A  salivation  in  adults, 
and  a  looseness  in  children  in  the  confluent, 
16u — the  first,  very  common,  and  sometimes 
appearing  as  soon  as  the  eruptions,  160 — thin  at 
first,  but  more  viscous  about  the  seventh  day; 
the  hands  swelling  as  that  of  the  face  subsides, 
160,  161. — The  disease  when  violent,  has  exa- 
cerbations towards  evening,  161 — the  eighth 
day  in  the  distinct,  and  the  eleventh  in  the  con- 
fluent, most  dangerous,  161,  162. — The  sweat- 
ing suddenly  ceasing,  induces  delirium,  &c.  162 
— owing  to  the  improper  use  of  the  hot  regi- 
men, by  which  the  face  is  prevented  swelling, 
and  the  pustules  from  rising,  162,  163. Delirium 
induced  in  both  by  the  great  inflammation,  164 
— also,  producing  purple  spots,  &c.  164 — and 
bloody  urine  from  the  same  cause,  165 — and 
spitting  of  blood,  165— suppression  of  urine, 


— unfavourable  symptoms  from  too  great 
cold,  improper  bleeding,  and  purging,  166 — 
the  eruptions  sink,  a  looseness  and  swelling  of. 
the  face  and  hands  checked,  166. — One  of  the 
most  inflammatory  diseases,  166 — cautions 
against  the  hot  regimen,  169 — against  too 
great  evacuations,  172 — against  improper  ex- 
posure to  cold  at  the  time  of  eruption,  175. — 
Cardiacs  to  be  employed  if  the  eruption  strikes 
in  by  improper  treatment,  176 — The  eruption 
not  to  be  forced  out,  178 — Cardiacs  for  this 
purpose  often  check  it,  in  the  young  and  san- 
guine, 179 — The  looseness  often  checked 
spontaneously  by  the  eruption,  181 — Bleeding 
in,  opposition  to,  in  Sydenham's  time,  182,  183 
— Lying  in  bed,  not  necessary  in  the  distinct 
small-pox,  184,  185— Bleeding  employed  in  the 
distinct  S.  P.  and  why,  185 — Why  more  fatal 
to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor,  185,  186. -Greater 
caution  necessary  in  the  confluent  S.  P.  186 — 
The  salivation  to  be  favoured,  187--B;  plentiful 
dilution,  use  of  opiates,  188---After  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  why,  188— They  prevent  deli- 
rium, promote  the  swelling  and  prolong  it,  and 
promote  the  salivation,  189— The  looseness  in 
children  not  to  be  checked,  189 — Curious  case 
of  recovery  by  the  admission  of  cold  to  the 
body  in  delirium,  &c.  194,  195 — Vomiting 
sometimes  useful  when  the  salivation  is  hard, 
&c.  198 — Temperate  regimen,  its  advantage, 
196 — Coma  cured  by  cooling- the  blood,  196--- 
And  purple  spots  removed,  196 — Suppression 
of  urine  cured  by  a  few  turns  across  the  room, 
197 — Bleeding  sometimes  necessary  after  the 
disease,  198-9-200. 

Vol.  2. — The  S.  P.  accompanied  with 
more  violent  inflammation  and  consequent 
symptoms,  from  the  great  dryness  of  the  spring 
and  summer,  p.  52— Bloody  urine  and  purple 
spots,  with  little  sign  of  the  appearance  of 
small  pox,  53 — The  pustules  considered  as  lit- 
tle phlegmons,  53— Bleeding  at  the  nose  pre- 
venting death,  &c.  54 — Confinement  in  bed, 
tending  to  produce  a  greater  number,  55 — On 
the  use  of  opiates  in  the  confluent  S.  P. 

On  the  use  of  bleeding  and  purging  in  the 
secondary  putrid  fever,  p.  362  to  366. 


POST  MORTEM    CONCERNS. 

M.  De  Lalantle  who  died  at  Paris  in 
1807  a<»;ed  75,  and  whose  merits  are  well 
established  as  a  philosopher,  ordered  by 
his  will,  that  his  body  should  be  dissect- 
ed, and  the  skeleton  be  placed  in  the  mu- 
seum of  natural  history.  His  relations, 
however,  regardless  of  the  injunction, 
caused  him  to  be  interred  a  few  days  af- 
ter his  death. 
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%CT*  In  dissecting  this  philosopher's 

body  (by  his  own  desire)  the  world  would 
have  been  doubly  benefited;  first,  in  the 
real  advantage  which  dissections  prop- 
erly conducted,  cannot  fail  always  to 
promote  in  all  concerned  therein — and 
secondly  by  tending  to  overthrow  that 
powerful  prejudice,  by  which  we  are  led 
to  acquiesce  in  the  slower  and  more  dis- 
gusting process  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  deceased,  by  the  agency  of  worms  and 
putrefaction,  rather  than  employ  other 
means  of  a  less  shocking  and  more  ra- 
pid character.  Our  allusion  at  present 
particularly,  is  to  the  old  plan  of  burn- 
ing, as  conducted  among  nations  of  con- 
siderable notoriety;  a  subject  we  may 
hereafter  resume.  We  shall  only  here 
advert  to  the  late  Mr.  Laurens  of  S. 
Carolina,  whose  expanded  mind  led 
him  to  approve  of  this  obsolete  custom; 
and  who  by  his  will,  attempted  to  res- 
tore it  to  notice. 

We  should  be  happy  if  some  friend 
who  is  master  of  the  particulars,  would 
favour  us  with  them,  for  publication; 
they  deserve  to  be  better  known  in  this 
enlightened  republic;  if  only  to  lead  to 
a  just  idea  of  the  merits  of  different 
"kinds  of  sepulture.  Our  cemeteries  are 
now  nearly  full;  our  city  is  increasing 
in  size,  and  we  shall  sooner  or  later 
reach  the  state  of  London  and  of  Paris, 
where  the  j^rave  yards  are,  emphatically, 
sinks  of  filth  anil  corruption. 


PARACELSUS. 

The  following  extract  from  Zimmer- 
man's Experience  in  Physic,  1  p.  81  &c. 
may  afford  some  amusement,  and  give  an 
idea  of  that  singular  character. 

"  He  (Paracelsus,)  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
Galen  had  written  a  letter  to  him  from  hell; 
and  that  he  had  liimself  disputed  with  Avicen- 
na,  on  the  borders  of  the  infernal  regions.  His 
imagination  was  so  excentric,  and  he  indulged 
so  much  in  the  most  idle  reveries,  that  he 
adopted  all  the  tales  of  sorcery,  astronomy, 
geomancy,  chiromancy  and  the  cabala.  He 
used  to  say  that  when  God  refused  to  assist  him, 
he  constantly  had  recourse  to  the  devil. 

V  This  is  the  way  in  which  he  writes,  in  the 


preface  to  one  of  his  books,  entitled  Paragra- 


jium. 


'Tis  your  duty  to  get  behind  me  Avicenna, 
Galen,  Ithazes,  Mesue,  Montagnana;  behind  me 
ye  doctors  of  Paris,  Montpelier,  Swabia,  Co- 
logne, Misnia  and  Vienna;  ye  islands  of  the 
ocean;  thou,  Italy;  thou,  Athens;  thou,  Greek; 
thou,  Arab:  thou,  Israelite,  behind  me;  for  the 
monarchy  is  mine." 


E  PLURIBUS   CNUS. 

"I  know,  says  Zimmerman,  1.  p.  167.  a 
certain  Esculapius,  who  has  50  or  60  patients 
every  morning  in  his  antichamber.  He  just 
listens  a  moment  to  the  complaints  of  each,  and 
then  arranges  them  in  four  divisions.  To  the 
first  he  prescribes  blood-letting;  to  the  second, 
a  purge;  to  the  third  a  glyster,  and  to  the 
fourth  a  change  of  air; — I  once  heard  a  physi- 
cian of  this  stamp,  say,  I  purge  all  my  patients 
to  day,  because  I  am  going  into  the  country." 
And  he  adds,  that  he  once  attended  the  physi- 
cian of  a  large  hospital  on  the  continent,  who 
visited  and  prescribed  for  169  patients  in  25 
minutes!" 


TELA  A  RAKE  ARUM. 

Spider's  web.    Experiments  on,  by  Dr.  George 
Pressly,  Sth.  Car.  Thesis.  1823-4. 

If  correct,  these  prove,  apparently  in  the  most 
decided  manner,  its  total  inefficacy,  as  an  ano- 
dyne, even  in  very  large  doses  both  on  himself 
and  others.  It  was  given  in  the  form  of  pills. 

3  grs.  taken  by  himself;  in  about  50  minute?, 
without  any  perceptible  alteration:  he  took 
5  grs.  more,  and  in  a  few  minutes  repeated  the 
dose,  but  with  no  effect. 

5  grs.  (self,)  frequently  repeated,  so  as  in  two 
hours,  to  amount  to  40  grs.  but  without  effect. 

In  intermittents,  in   the  Alms-house — 

1st.  A  recent  Tertian,  after  an  emetic,  gave 
9j  every  four  hours,  during  the  intermission; 
continued  thus  for  six  days,  but  with  no  effect. 

2d.  Do.  Quotidian;  emetic,  then  ^j  as  before, 
for  near  a  week,  but  not  checking  the  pa- 
roxysm. 

3d.  Do.  Quotidian;  after  previous  evacuations 
the  web  was  given  as  above  for  five  days,  with- 
out any  impression  on  the  disease. 

In  one  case  it  was  given  in  5  gr.  doses  every 
hour,  then  in  augmented  doses,  but  without  ef- 
fect, in  the  pulse  or  otherwise. 

The  exhilaration  of  spirits,  sparkling  eye, 
and  animated  countenance,  described  by  Dr. 
R.  Jackson,  were  never  apparent,  nor  were  the 
other  symptoms  from  its  use,  evinced,  particu- 
larly its  anodyne  or  soporific  effects. 

He  tried  it  as  an  anodyne  in  several  cases,  ap- 
parently well  calculated  to  prove  its  efficacy. 
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1.  In  a  Convalescent  from  dysentery,  nearly 
40  grs.  were  given  in  the  evening",  but  ineffec- 
tually, and  the  same  result  on  the  next  night. 

2.  In  a  Convalescent  from  Rheumatism;  ^j  at 
night,  no  effect;  repeated  next  evening  with- 
out effect. 


FEMALE  DOCTORS. 

In  looking  over  a  late  number  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  we  met  with  some 
remarks  upon  the  "employment  of  wo- 
menv  in  which  the  writer  seems  sorely 
distressed  at  the  number  of  females  who 
are  idle,  and  who  ought  to  be  occupied 
with  manv  things  that  are  now  attended 
to  by  men.  He  proposes  several  ways 
in  which  the  evil  might  be  remedied,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  we  find  the  following 
relating  to  our  profession.  Had  the  re- 
marks been  written  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantic, we  should  have  attributed  them 
to  some  young  physician,  or  friend  of 
young  physicians  fsofew  in  this  country,) 
who  from  a  charitable  motive  wished  to  re- 
lieve them  from  some  of  the  immense  fa- 
tigue attendant  on  their  overwhelming 
superabundance  of  business;  their  exten- 
sive and  arduous  duties  certes  require 
some  assistance,  and  an  increase  of  fel- 
Jow  labourers! 

M  The  first  plan  that  offers,  grows  out  of  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  women,  and  suggests, 
that  to  a  considerable  extent  they  might  be 
their  own  physicians.  Delicacy  forbids  wo- 
men from  freely  communicating  with  male  doc- 
tors, and  it  is  well  known  that  thousands  of 
valuable  women  are  constantly  lost  from  re- 
serve in  this  respect.  If  a  college  foT  educa- 
ting women  in  the  knowledge  of  physiology, 
anatomy  and  materia  medica  were  instituted, 
10,000  of  the  strongest  minded  of  the  sex 
might  derive  independence  from  advising  and 
prescribing  in  female  diseases,  and  particular- 
ly in  regard  to  diseases  of  children.  Another 
5000  might  subsist  as  accoucheurs." 


MEDICAL  ETHICS,   CONTINUED. 

6 — When  a  physician  or  surgeon  is  called  to 
a  patient,  who  has  been  before  under  the  care 
of  another  gentleman  of  the  faculty,  a  consul- 
tation with  lum   should  be    proposed,    even 


though  he  may  have  discontinued  his  visits: 
his  practice,  also  should  be  treated  with  can- 
dour, and  justified,  so  far  as  probity  and  truth 
will  permit.  For,  the  want  of  success  in  the 
primary  treatment  of  a  case,  is  no  impeachment 
of  professional  skill  or  knowledge;  and  it  of- 
ten serves  to  throw  lig'ht  on  the  nature  of  a 
disease,  and  to  sug-gest  to  the  subsequent  prac- 
titioner more  appropriate  means  of  relief. 

7 — Consultations  should  he  promoted  in  diffi- 
cult or  protracted  cases,  as  they  give  rise  to 
confidence,  energy,  and  more  enlarged  views 
in  practice.  On  such  occasions,  no  rivalship 
or  jealously  should  be  indulged:  candour,  pro- 
bity, and  all  due  respect  should  be  exercised 
towards  the  physician  or  surgeon  first  en- 
gaged: and  as  he  may  be  presumed  to  be  best 
acquainted  with  the  patient  and  with  his  family, 
he  should  deliver  all  the  medical  directions 
agreed  upon,  though  he  may  not  have  prece- 
dency in  seniority  or  rank.  It  should  be  the 
province,  however,  of  the  senior  physician  first 
to  propose  the  necessary  questions  to  the  sick, 
but  without  excluding  his  associate  from  the 
privilege  of  making  farther  inquiries,  to  satis- 
fy himself,  or  to  elucidate  the  case. 


VARIETY. 

The  Passions. — It  is  said  that  Muley  Moloc, 
though  lying  on  the  bed  of  death,  worn  out 
by  an  incurable  disease,  and  not  expected  to 
live  an  hour,  started  from  his  litter,  during  the 
important  crisis  of  a  battle  between  his  troops 
and  the  Portuguese:  rallied  his  army — led  them 
to  victory — and  instantly  afterwards  sunk  ex- 
hausted, and  expired. 

Rabelais,  used  to  say,  that  "  drunkenness  is 
better  for  the  body  than  physic,  because  there 
be  more  old  drunkards  than  old  physicians;" — 
in  this  sophism  however,  he  forgot  that  physi- 
cians seldom  take  physic. 

IXFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIN'B  OX  THE  BOUT. 

Mary  Glin,  a  widow,  70  years  of  age,  and 
who  had  enjoyed  remarkably  good  health  all 
her  life,  was  so  astounded  with  horror,  at  learn- 
ing that  her  daughter,  with  two  children  in  her 
arms,  had  thrown  herself  out  of  a  window,  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces,  that  in  one  night  her 
skin,  from  head  to  foot,  became  as  black  as  that 
of  a  negro.  This  blackness  was  permanent, 
and  the  woman  having  died  about  two  years  af- 
terwards of  pulmonic  inflammation  at  the  Salpc- 
triere,  she  was  dissected  by  the  Surgeons  of  the 
institution,  and  the  skin  was  found  to  corres- 
respond  in  structure  with  that  of  the  negro. 

Jonr.  de  Mtd.  December.  1817. 
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METEOROLOGY,  AUGUST,  1824. 


THERMOMETER. 


Northern  Dispen-  *  Alms-house 
sari/.  hall. 

\. 
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memoranda. 

Boston. — 28  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Aug\  7.— Thermometer,  (1P.M.)  Aug-.  1,75°: 
2,  82:  3,  80:  4,  70:  5,  66:  6,  74:  7,  76:  mean 
heat  75:  greatest  heat  in  24  hours  77:  greatest 
cold  in  24  hours  58:  mean  of  barometer  30.00. 
Amount  of  rain  6.48  inches. 

Detroit. — Warm  weather.  July  29,  Thermo- 
meter stood  at  100. 

New  York. — 95  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Aug.  7. — Consumption  19,  Diarhea  4,  Dropsy 
8,  Dysentery  10,  Flux  infantile  10,  Hives  4, 
Small  pox  3. 

Baltimore. — 38  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Aug.  9. — Consumption  2,  Cholera  infantum  12, 
Infantile  unknown  8!  Whooping  Cough  2, 

Washington. — Thermometer  as  follows,  (2 
P.  M.)  from  July  1,  to  July  31,  86°,  87,  83,  79, 
78,  83,  86,  87,  90,  87,  79,  78,  81,  84,  80,  77, 
77,  84,  83,  86,  78,  83,  83,  80,  82,  84,  86,  84, 
85,  87,  85:  average  for  the  month  79:  maximum 
90:  minimum  67:  hottest  day  9th,  coldest  day 
16th.  increase  from  last  month  5°:  Comparison 
with  July  1823,  average  heat  1°  greater  this 
year,  maximum  1  less,  minimum  2  greater:  total 
rain  July,  1824,  2.44  inches:  rain  nearly  2 
inches  less  this  year:  general  comparison,  not 
so  variable  and  not  so  moist,  but  more  cloudy 
davs:  average  height  of  barometer  29.95:  range 
.50. 

Norfolk. — 11  deaths  for  July. — Cholera  in- 
fantum 4,  Intemperance  2. 

Bcllefonte.  (Pa.) — The  dysentery  is  spread- 


ing  its  ravages  here,  and  throughout  Clear- 
field CO. 

Charleston. — 18  deaths  from  July  25  to  Aug 
1.  Diarrhoea  3,  Whooping  Cough  6. — Thermo- 
meter (3  P.  M.)  July  25,   89°:  26,  85:  27,  87: 
28,  87:  29,  87:  30,  8*5:31,  83.* 

Savannah.  -The  Board  of  Health  on  the, 
14th  of  July,  announced  that  the  cit)  was  re- 
markably healthy;  more  so  than  the  proceeding 
years.  They  attributed  it  to  the  removal  of 
filth,  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  dry  culture:  14  deaths  had 
taken  place  from  May  19  to  July  14,  of  which, 
6  of  Fever:  2  deaths  for  the  week  ending  July 
20;  one  of  fever,  brought  sick  from  the  country, 
and  one,  affection  of  the  heart:  4  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  July  27:  one  of  inflammation,  one 
of  bowel  complaint,  one  of  dropsy  of  the  head, 
and  one  of  consumption. 

New  Orleans. — 38  deaths  from  the  5th  to  the 
8th  of  July. — Consumption  2,  Dysentery  4, 
Malignant  Fever  4!  other  kinds  of  Fever  5. 

Thermometer,  (2  P.M.)  Julv  11,  89°:  12,  8T: 
13,  88:  14,  93:  15,  94:  16,  92:  17,  93:  some  rain. 

Augusta. — 17  deaths  for  the  month  of  June: 
50  for  that  of  July. 

Huntsville,  (Alab.) — The  month  of  July  was 
very  hot  and  dry:  the  thermometer  ranged  in 
the  shade  generally  from  90°  to  100.  The  28th 
of  the  month  was  remarkably  hot. 

Archangel,  (Russia,) — The  Dwina  was  still 
covered  with  solid  ice,  May  17th.  The  ther- 
mometer was  then  5°  below  the  freezing  point. 

*  August  9th.— The  Board  of  Health  of 
Charleston  has  been  officially  informed  of  one 
death  in  that  city  by  yellow-fever.1 7 


NECROLOGY. 

Dr.  James  Heaton,  Loudoun  co.  Vir.  set  66. 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Fell,  Belvidere  (N.  J.)  July 
11,  st  36. 

Dr.  William  Adams,  Mount  Pleasant,  West 
Chester  co.  July  22,  xt  89. 

Dr.  Wilmot  F.  Rogers,  U.  S.  N.  Norfolk, 
Aug.  7,  ?et  33. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Whitman,  at  Barnstable,  latelv. 

Dr.  Samuel  Stevens,  of  New  Philadelphia, 
lately,  near  Canonsburgh. 
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PANACEAS.— No.  3. 

Of  the  Bezoar  and  other  Stones. 

This,  which  may  be  considered  as 
allied  to  the  snake  stone,  is  merely  a 
concretion  found  in  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines of  the  Capra-cervaorientalis,  a  spe- 
cies of  goat.  It  is  found  likewise  in  some 
of  the  deer  species  in  Peru,  &c.  though 
that  of  the  former  was  most  esteemed. — 
It  is  thus  described  by  Salmon. 

"Bezoar  stone  is  found  in  the  stomach,  or 
cavities  adjacent  to  the  breast,  of  an  oval 
form,  or  round,  hollow  within,  (the  Oriental 
having  chaff,  hair,  sticks,  grains,  filth,  or  the 
like  in  its  cavity,  the  Occidental  not,)  shining 
and  smooth  without,  having  a  coat  folded  like 
an  onion,  of  a  various  colour,  but  generally  of 
a  blackish  green,  pale,  ash-colour,  or  honey- 
colour,  without  scent,  and  being  bigger  or 
less  than  a  walnut.  The  Occidental  is  rough 
without,  whitish,  ash-coloured,  black,  or 
blackish  green,  and  generally  bigger  than 
the  former.  They  are  adulterated  with  pitch, 
dried  blood,  stones  powdered  fine,  ashes 
of  shells,  antimony,  cinnabar,  mercury,  mixt 
with  small  Bezoar  stones  exquisitely  pulver- 

li 


ized,  and  made  up  with  a  proper  mucilage.. 
Where  note,  that  if  in  shape  it  is  not  like  a 
pidgeon's  egg,  is  of  an  uneven  surface,  nothing 
shining,  is  heavy,  without  hollowness,  or  its 
capacity  is  filled  with  dust}  or,  if  being  mois- 
tened, or  rubbed  on  a  lime-wall  or  chalk,  and 
it  makes  it  not  green,  or  touched  with  quick- 
lime and  water,  and  it  turn  not  yellow,  it  is 
adulterated  and  naught.  The  Persian  is  best, 
then  that  of  Peru,  then  that  from  New  Spain." 

It  is  in  fact  o,f  the  same  nature,  and 
about  of  equal  value  with  those  concre- 
tions found  in  the  intestines  of  other  ani- 
mals, as  horses,  &c.  and  differs  but  little 
from  the  calculus  of  the  bladder.*  Of  the 

*  Bingley,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Stratagems 
of  Apes  and  Monkeys,  (Monthly  Mag.  23,  p. 
131,)  says,  "  in  the  gall-bladder  of  one  or  two 
of  the  Indian  species,  a  kind  of  gall-stone  is 
sometimes  found.  These,  says  Tavernier,  the 
natives  have  been  known  to  sell  for  as  much 
as  100  crowns  each.  They  will  not,  in  general, 
permit  them  to  be  exported  out  of  their  coun- 
try as  articles  of  commerce,  but  chiefly  pre- 
serve them  as  an  invaluable  present  to  foreign 
ambassadors  residing  amongst  them.  They  are 
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efficacy  formerly  attributed  to  it,  we  shall 
only  state  what  Salmon  has  mentioned 
of  it.  Much  more  might,  indeed,  be  add- 
ed, but  this  will  suffice. 

"  It  is  cephalick,  cardiack,  sudorifick,  anti- 
febrifick,  and  alexipharmick.  It  is  excellent 
in  vertigoes,  epilepsies,  megrims,  melancholy, 
quartans,  old  diseases,  measles,  small-pox, 
plague,  poisons,  wo?ms,  all  sorts  of  fevers, 
faintings,  palpit?ition  of  heart,  jaundice,  cho- 
lick,  stone,  stoppage  of  the  terms,  giving  also 
easy  labour  to  women  in  travel.  Outwardly 
it  is  excellent  in  scald-heads,  burns,  scalds, 
ulcerated  cancers,  schrophula's.  Dose  of  the 
Oriental  a  gr.  iiij.  ad  xvj.  or  xx.  Of  the  Oc- 
cidental, a  gr.  viij.  ad  xx.  or  half  a  drachm. 
It  is  not  so  hot  nor  so  dangerous  as  is  imagined; 
a  drachm  might  be  taken  at  a  time,  was  is  not 
more  for  doing  the  purse  hurt  than  the  body. 

Much  as  it  has  been  extolled  by  nume- 
rous writers,  there  have  always  been  men 
of  sufficient  understanding  to  laugh  at  its 
exhibition,  and  to  deny  it  any  virtues 
whatsoever. — Salmon,  as  we  see  above, 
depreciates  it  value;  and  Boyle  Godfrey, 
speaking  of  it,  says,  p.  54 — "  Physicians 
are  apprised  of  what  little  value  Bezoar 
stone  is;  but  the  good  wives  and  nurses 
yet  continue  its  use,  notwithstanding  they 
give  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  gold  for  an 
ounce  of  it:  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  whim, 
for  which  we  may  use  Crab's  eyes  mixed 
with  a  very  little  grated  nutmeg.  The  re- 
nowned professor  Boerhaave  says  of  it, 
Laudatur  quia  pretiosus." 

Esteemed  as  it  was  formerly,  as  an  al- 
most universal  antidote,  it  has  now,  we 
presume,  not  a  solitary  advocate,  even  on 
the  continent  of  Europe;  we  are  not  cer- 
tain that  it  does  not  yet  maintain  some 
standing  amongst  the  Turks  and  Per- 
sians. 

The  Loadstone  long  bore  a  high  cha- 
racter for  the  cure  of  tooth-ach,  rheuma- 
tism, &c.  We  knew  a  worthy  gentleman, 
not  long  since  deceased,  who  firmly  ac- 
credited its  virtues  in  gout,  &c.  and 
always  wore  one  about  him. — Of  its 
odontalgic  efficacy  we  shall  merely  intro- 

considered  to  possess  all  the  properties  that 
have  been  attributed  to  the  most  precious  of 
the  Bezoar  stones." 


duce  the  following  extract  from  an  En- 
glish Magazine  of  a  few  years  past,  to 
show  the  then  opinion  entertained  of  it 
by  some.  It  is  obvious,  that  whatever  vir- 
tues it  may  have  formerly  possessed,  it  is 
altogether  discarded  from  regular  prac- 
tice in  the  present  day,  notwithstanding 
the  confirmations  of  Mr.  Klarick,  whose 
conclusive  experiments  are  much  like 
those  of  all  panaceal  venders. 

"  The  efficacy  of  the  load-stone  in  curing 
the  tooth-ach  is  confirmed.  Mr.  Klarick  has 
made  several  experiments,  which  seem  con- 
clusive, and  which  he  has  communicated  to 
our  Royal  Society.  In  five  months  time,  this 
able  physician  has  cured  130  persons,  by  ap- 
plying the  load-stone  to  the  ailing  teeth,  and 
of  these  130,  only  18  have  had  the  pain  return 
after  the  operation:  in  two  cases  only,  it  has 
been  quite  unsuccessful.  The  patient  must 
all  the  time  have  his  face  turned  to  the  north. 
Mr.  Klarick  has  also  employed  the  load-stone 
with  success  in  the  rheumatism,  deafness,  Sic. 
and  he  intends  to  publish  a  particular  account 
of  these  different  experiments!" 
[To  be  continued.] 


DEGREES  IN  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  following  account  of  Degrees  in 
Universities  appeared  in  the  English  pa- 
pers some  years  ago — as  it  seems  to  be  a 
pretty  accurate  statement,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  reference  to  other  sources, 
we  have  thought  it  might  be  with  proprie- 
ty introduced  into  the  Register,  although 
of  a  general  character. — We  shall  on  some 
future  occasion,  devote  a  part  of  our  col- 
umns to  the  more  particular  details  of  a 
medical  degree.  The  present  account 
seems  more  especially  referable  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  yet  it  may  be  safely 
considered  as  an  accurate  outline  of  the 
proceedings  of  every  other  University, 
which,  with  some  slight  modifications  have 
reached  to  the  present  times. 

"  The  origin  of  literary  Degrees  conferred 
by  Universities,  like  many  other  customs  of 
antiquity,  is  involved  in  obscurity. 

Some  have  ascribed  it  as  an  invention  of 
Justinian,  instituted  by  him  for  promoting  the 
study  of  law ;  some  to  Charlemagne;  and  others 
to  the  necessary  distinctions  made  by  prudence 
and  experience,  in  framing  rules  for  licensing 
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teachers  of  schools,  and  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

After  two  years  study  of  grpmmar  and  phi- 
losophy, the  scholar  became  a  determiner;  that 
is,  he  proposed  himself,  if  twelve  years  of  age 
at  least,  to  be  taken  on  trials,  in  order,  after 
some  years  more,  to  his  obtaining  the  degree 
of  Bachelor.  The  design  of  this  proposal, 
made  so  long  before,  was,  not  only  to  subject 
the  candidate  to  certain  examinations,  but  to 
excite  attention  to  his  general  conduct. 

The  word  bachelor  is  derived,  according  to 
some  writers,  from  the  French  word  batailter, 
to  fight,  because  the  young  candidates  were 
trained  to  impugn  or  oppose  one  another  in 
literary  discussions.  Some  have  derived  it 
from  the  rod  (baculus)  with  which  they  were 
invested  on  receiving  that  degree,  a  vestige 
of  the  feudal,  or  still  more  ancient  custom,  of 
training  youth  to  fight  with  oaken  clubs  before 
they  were  entrusted  with  swords  or  spears. — 
Some  writers,  observing  the  analogy  of  litera- 
ry degrees  to  those  cf  chivalry,  have  no  doubt 
that  the  word  bachelor  is  a  corruption  of  has 
chevalier,  a  candidate  for  knighthood.  But 
the  most  probable  etymology  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  bacculaurius,  from  baccis  lauri, 
the  wreath  or  crown  of  ivy  berries  with  which 
the  candidate  was  crowned  on  obtaining  his 
degree.  He  was  required  to  be  2\  years  of 
age.  In  consequence  of  passing  as  a  bache- 
lor, he  wore  a  round  cap,  frequented  the  na- 
tional holy  mass,  and  commenced  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  licence  and  Master  of  Arts. 
He  attached  himself,  probably,  to  some  mas- 
ter of  a  school,  and  occasionally,  as  a  tutor, 
taught  privately  the  young  scholars. 

After  two  years  study  and  private  teaching 
in  this  manner,  and  after  frequent  and  severe 
examinations,  if  found  qualified  by  the  examin- 
ators  annually  appointed  by  the  Chancellor, 
the  candidate  was  presented  or  recommended 
to  the  Chancellor  as  worthy  of  license  or  au- 
thority to  teach  the  seven  liberal  arts  included 
in  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium;  viz.  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  dialect,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
music,  and  astrology.  He  was  licensed  by  re- 
ceiving the  bonnet,  and  other  ensigns  of  mas- 
ter, in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling  the 
Roman  mode  of  emancipating  a  slave.  Thus 
the  candidate  was  publicly  and  solemnly  de- 
clared a  Master  of  Arts;  or  qualified  to  teach 
philosophy,  implying  the  arts  above  enumerat- 
ed. 

But  this  was  not  considered  as  perfecting  his 
magisterial  character.  He  next  offered  him- 
self for  becoming  a  Socius  or  Fellow  of  the 
Masters  in  the  University,  an  honour  which 
was  not  in  the  gift  of  the  Chancellor,  but  of 


the  Masters  themselves,  and  by  which  he  was 
admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  Society, 
and  of  all  their  privileges. 

If  the  student  now  proposed  himself  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  he  was  required 
to  be  25  years  of  age  when  proposed,  and  to 
have  studied  philosophy  seven,  or  if  belonging 
to  a  religious  order,  six  years.  Nine  years 
more  must  elapse  before  he  could  attain  that 
sacred  degree,  which  was  not  conferred  till 
the  candidate  was  35  years  of  age.  Two  of 
these  years  were  spent  in  studying  the  Bible; 
and  two  in  the  study  of  the  theological  system 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Sentences.  Sixteen 
years  altogether  were  spent  at  the  University, 
in  order  to  become  a  Doctor  in  Divinity.  The 
time  was  shorter,  and  the  rules  not  so  rigidly 
observed,  for  the  Doctorate  in  Law  and  Medi* 
cine. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  not  by 
the  Chancellor  only,  but  jointly  by  him  and 
by  the  faculty,  who  admitted  and  acknowledg- 
ed the  candidate,  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath, 
as  their  Peer,  their  Fellow,  a  Member  of  their 
body,  and  entitled  to  their  privileges.  A  Doc- 
tor was  not  permitted  merely,  he  became 
bound  to  preach  and  to  teach :  and  by  a  bull  of 
Nicholas  III,  Doctors  of  the  University  of 
Paris  only,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  teaching 
every  where  without  re-examination:  a  privi- 
lege of  which  the  University  of  Oxford  par- 
ticularly complained,  as  an  undue  and  invidi- 
ous preference. 

In  the  conduct  of  study,  every  scholar  was 
required  to  be  enrolled  under  some  one  mas- 
ter, for  the  purpose,  not  merely  of  giving  sta- 
bility to  the  mind,  but  for  securing  responsi- 
bility, inspection,  and  order;  and  to  prevent 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  from  assuming 
the  name  merely  of  being  a  scholar,  in  order  to 
enjoy  certain  exemptions  and  privileges  with 
which  the  students  were  favoured. 

To  distinguish  the  Students  at  all  times 
from  the  people  of  Paris,  they  were  required 
to  wear  a  cap  and  gown  of  particular  form, 
and  which  varied  with  their  standing,  or  de- 
grees in  the  University.  The  determiners 
wore  a  hooded  short  black  gown  with  slecvesj 
the  bachelors  a  round  cap  and  Jong  gown  of 
the  best  black  cloth,  or  silk;  and  the  master's 
gown  was  to  flow  down  to  his  heels,  at  least 
when  it  was  new.  All  were  prohibited  from 
wearing  the  long  pointed  shoes  with  curved 
beaks  turned  up  to  the  knees,  as  then  used 
by  the  petit  rnaitres  of  the  13th  century. 

The  Students  in  Arts  were  required  at  the 
lectures  of  their  masters  to  sit,  not  on  benches, 
but,  in  token  of  modesty  and  profound  humili- 
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ty,  on  the  ground,  which  for  that  reason  was 
covered  with  straw. 

The  teachers  were  enjoined  to  address  their 
students  freely,  io  a  continued  discourse;  and 
not  to  dictate  their  comments  to  their  scho- 
lars, for  the  purpose  of  being  immediatety  writ- 
ten by  them;  excepting  on  particular  days, 
and  on  subjects  which  merited  a  more  close  at- 
tention. 

The  books  read  and  explained  to  the  stu- 
dents the  first  4  years,  were  Priscian  on  gram- 
mar, Porphyrius  and  Boethius  on  rhetoric  and 
dialectic  or  logic.  Aristotle's  topics,  ethics, 
and  physics,  also  seem  to  have  been  entered 
on;  but  they  were  studied  more  fully  the  two 
following  years,  together  with  other  parts  of 
his  works  of  generation  and  corruption,  of 
heaven  and  earth,  of  sensation,  of  sleep  and 
watching,  of  memory  and  reminiscence,  of 
the  length  and  shortness  of  life;  also'  a  book  on 
mechanics,  and  some  mathematical  books. 

MENTAL  ALIENATION.— No.  3. 

We  finished  in  our  last  the  notice  of 
our  author's  "  Introduction,"  and  come 
now  to  his  general  considerations  upon 
the  disease  in  question.  In  this  part  of 
his  inquiry  he  displays  much  industry 
and  research;  and  what  is  very  important 
if  not  essential  in  all  undertakings  of  this 
nature,  he  is  careful  to  adopt  and  main- 
tain some  order  in  his  remarks.  His  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  first  place  is  to  deter- 
mine in  a  positive  manner  the  seat  of 
madness,  to  see  if  this  affection  is  idio- 
pathic or  symptomatic,  and  finally  to 
point  out  the  most  advantageous  method 
of  treatment.  We  will  see  in  the  sequel 
in  what  manner  he  executes  the  task, 
and  at  any  rate  we  must  acknowledge 
that  his  plan  is  judicious,  and  more  likely 
to  be  of  practical  utility  than  most  of  the 
hasty  and  irregular  investigations  upon 
this  subject.  Following  our  author  in  his 
progress,  we  shall  find  what  he  considers 
to  be  constant  and  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  this  disease,  what  functions  and 
organs  are  essentially  and  always  injur- 
ed, and  what  are  so  but  accidentally  or 
slightly.  His  thoughts  too  upon  the  idio- 
pathic or  symptomatic  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, will  probably  derive  some  interest 
from  their  novelty,  and  at  all  events,  it 


is  an  important  consideration.  To  pro- 
ceed then  with  the  subject,  he  first  de- 
votes a  few  pages  to  the  opinions  of  se- 
veral authors  upon  the  nature  and  seat  of 
mental  derangement,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  compared  with  his  own.  The  an- 
cients for  instance,  made  of  this,  a  super- 
natural disease,  produced  by  spirits,  &c. 
Subsequently  it  was  attributed  to  a  di- 
vine or  diabolic  influence.  The  Humor- 
ists, the  Animists  &c.  all  formed  theories 
according  to  their  ruling  notions,  accus- 
ing sometimes  the  bile,  then  the  blood 
&c.  &c.  He  considers  these  however  as  so 
visionary  and  unimportant,  that  he  dis- 
misses them  with  a  few  words.  The 
opinions  of  Pinel,  Esquirol  and  others 
are  then  examined,  and  objected  to;  but 
as  the  works  of  these  authors  are  pretty 
well  known,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
occupy  time  with  this  part  of  the  subject; 
we  will  therefore  allow  M.  Georget  to 
speak  for  himself  on  the  subject  of  mad- 
ness being  an  idiopathic  cerebral  disease. 

"  Several  causes  have  particularly  contri- 
buted to  make  this  disease  be  considered  as 
sympathic  of  thoracic  or  abdominal  affections. 
1 — The  understanding  not  having  been  plac- 
ed in  the  rank  of  the  other  functions,  we  have 
badly  appreciated  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
causes  called  moral,  which  have  not  been  re- 
garded as  acting  primarily  upon  the  brain  in 
the  same  way  that  the  ingestion  of  a  cold  drink 
first  excites  the  stomach. — 2  We  have  not 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  order  of  devel- 
opement,  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
symptoms;  thus,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  ce- 
rebral disorders  are  always  manifested  the 
first,  and  are  also  the  most  important,  or  in- 
deed often  the  only  ones  existsng. — 3  Authors 
have  drawn  false  inferences  from  the  result  of 
the  opening  of  bodies:  they  have  not  taken  in- 
to the  account,  accidental  diseases,  arising 
from  the  action  of  external  influences,  and 
which  finish  by  destroying  the  patient;  thence 
it  is,  that  they  have  taken  all  organic  altera- 
tions for  causes  of  derangement;  and  as  the 
brain  presents  but  few  of  them,  very  appa- 
rent, whilst  the  alimentary  canal,  the  lungs, 
the  liver  &c.  almost  constantly  offer  some, 
these  organs  have  been  regarded  as  the  origi- 
nal seat  of  this  disease." 

Our  author  also  thinks  that  the  acute 
delirium  of  violent  diseases  has  not  been 
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sufficiently  distinguished  from  alienation; 
that  as  it  is  almost  always  sjmpathic, 
and  consists  too  in  cerebral  disorders,  its 
character  has  been  lent  to  that  disease. 
He  considers  them  however  as  essential- 
ly different,  and  that  it  is  difficult  in  most 
cases  to  confound  them.  His  opinions  upon 
the  nature  and  seat  of  madness  are  thus 
expressed. 

"  Madness  is  an  affection  of  the  brain;  it  is 
idiopathic ;  the  nature  of  the  organic  alteration 
is  unknown  to  us. 

"  The  first  proposition  results  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations." 

— 1  The  essential  symptom  of  this  disease, 
that  which  characterizes  it,  and  without  which 
it  would  not  exist,  upon  which  rest  the  divi- 
sions into  genera,  species  and  varieties,  de- 
pends upon  an  injury  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tions: it  consists  in  intellectual  disorders,  to 
which  is  given  the  name  of  delirium;  there  is 
no  madness  without  delirium. 

— 2  The  delirium  is  always  preceded,  ac- 
companied, or  followed  by  several  other  very 
important  cerebral  or  nervous  disorders;  these 
are,  watchings,  cephalalgias,  different  injuries 
of  sensibility  and  contractility,  states  of  in- 
flammatory irritation,  of  congestion,  of  pletho- 
ra &c.  of  the  encephalic  organ. 

— 3  The  disturbances  of  the  other  functions 
are  neither  constant,  nor  serious;  they  are  be- 
sides the  same  as  those  which  accompany  any 
sudden  damage  to  an  organ  of  any  importance, 
as  the  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  thirst,  loss  of 
flesh,  suppression  of  the  menses  in  women: 
they  generally  vanish  in  a  few  days,  or  at  least 
with  the  period  of  excitation,  and  leave  be- 
hind the  essential  symptoms. 

— 4  The  causes  act  directly  upon  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain. 

— 5  The  natural  termination  of  madness, 
when  not  cured,  and  when  the  patient  does 
not  die  too  soon  by  an  accidental  disease,  is, 
a  weakening,  an  atony  of  the  brain,  manifest- 
ed in  various  ways. 

The  second  proposition  results  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

—I  The  cerebral  symptoms  may  exist 
alone;  it  is  not  rare  to  see  maniacs  who  have 
never  experienced  any  sensible  derangement 
in  the  other  functions. 

— 2  The  symptoms  which  are  manifested  in 
the  other  organs,  are  always  consecutive, 
symptomatic. 

— 3  The  cases  alone  of  a  sudden  attack, 
when  all  the  disorders  appear  to  arise  at  the 


same  time  might  impose  upon  an  inattentive 
observer,  but  delirium  generally  precedes, 
and  a  little  time  will  rectify  the  error. 

— 4  Madness  does  not  then  recognise  path- 
ological causes,  the  only  ones  however  which 
give  rise  to  diseases  called  symptomatic. 

— 5  The  opening  of  the  body  will  also  assist 
us  materially." 

Our  author  enters  into  details  of  an  ex- 
planatory nature  on  each  of  these  points, 
but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give 
more  than  an  abstract.  His  ideas  howev- 
er will  be  sufficiently  developed  in  this 
way  in  the  progress  of  our  remarks. 
(To  be  continued.) 


VARIETY. 

EPITAPH. 

The  following  epitaph  is  copied  from 
a  tombstone  placed  in  St.  Martin's  bury- 
ing-ground,  Stafford,  Lincolnshire,  to  the 
memory  of  the  well-known  Daniel  Lam- 
bert. 

"  In  remembrance  of  that  prodigy  in  na- 
ture Daniel  Lambert,  a  native  of  Lei- 
cester, who  was  possessed  of  an  excellent  and 
convivial  mind,  and  in  personal  greatness  he 
had  no  competitor.  He  measured  3  feet  one 
inch  round  the  leg,  9  feet  4  inches  round  the 
body,  and  weighed  52  stone  11  lbs,  (at  14 
lb.  to  the  stone=lbs.  739.)  He  departed  this 
life  on  the  21st  June,  1809,  aged  39  years. 
As  a  testimony  of  respect,  this  stone  is  erect- 
ed by  his  friends  in  Leicester." 

caul. 

It  is  only  so  lately  as  1803,  that  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  appeared  in  a  London  news- 
paper. "  A  fine  white  child's  Caul  to  be  sold. 
It  is  more  likely  to  be  lucky,  as  it  is  the  third 
child  of  a  third  child."  The  Caul  (alias  the 
membranes,  in  childbirth,  happily  in  part  re- 
maining adherent  to  the  head  of  the  child)  has 
long  been  highly  esteemed.  Sailors  consider 
those  exempt  from  drowning,  who  had  one 
of  them  in  their  pocket,  and  frequently  pur- 
chased them  at  a  very  extravagant  price. 

TLAGUE. 

In  a  magazine  for  July,  1814,  we  find 
under  the  head  of  Chronicle,  the  follow- 
ing notice  respecting  the  communication 
of  the  Plague!    We  notice  it,  more  to 
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show  from  how  vague  a  basis,  too  many 
of  the  deductions  are  derived  in  our  im- 
portant science. 

"  Through  the  medium  of  advices  from 
Malta,  we  learn  that  after  diligent,  but  for 
some  time  ineffectual  inquiry,  it  has  been  by 
accident  discovered  that  the  infection  of  the 
plague  was  transferred  from  that  island  to  Go- 
zo5  by  some  beads,  which  were  sent  by  the  or- 
der of  a  person  who  died  of  the  complaint,  to 
a  friend  in  the  latter.  The  poison  was  held 
suspended  in  the  string  by  which  the  beads 
were  connected!" 

This  almost  equals  the  statement 
made  by  the  illustrious  Boyle,  respecting 
the  same  disease,  that  the  pestilential 
contagion  "  was  long  preserved  in  a  cob- 
web." (1.  p.  415.) — He  gives,  it  is  true, 
Forestus  as  his  authority;  but  the  proof 
of  the  fact  is  altogether  wanting,  and  we 
may  therefore  believe  it  or  not,  as  suits 
our  own  theories  on  the  subject. 

MASQUERADE. 

At  a  masquerade  some  years  ago  in 
London,  among  the  different  characters, 
appeared  a  "  dancing  corpse,"  dressed 
in  a  shrowd,  with  a  coffin.  The  coffin  was 
black,  with  white  ornamented  handles: 
on  the  breast-plate  was  inscribed: 

"  Mortals,  attend!  this  pale  and  ghastly  spec- 
tre, 
Three  moons   ago  was   plump  and  stout  as 

Hector: 
Cornely's,  Almack's,  and  the  Coterie, 
Have  now  reduced  me  to  the  thing  you  see*. 
Oh!  shun  harmonic  routes,  and  midnight  revel, 
Or  you  and  I  shall  soon'be  on  a  level-5' 

DIABETES. 

Zimmerman  (2.  p.  247.)  mentions  a  case  of 
diabetes  related  by  Gatinaria,  of  a  woman, 
who  in  sixty  days,  voided  by  urine  1740  pints 
of  water,  over  and  above  the  quantity  in  that 
time  drank;  and  yet  she  recovered. — And 
Mundius,  in  the  Bologna  Memoirs,  states  the 
case  of  a  man,  who  for  87  days  voided  401bs  of 
urine  daily;  the  food  taken  in  being  only  31bs 
per-day. — 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Admitting  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  to 
contain  two  ounces  of  blood;  and  supposing 
sixty  pulsations  in  a  minute,  each  expelling 
two  ounces;  then  by  calculation,  we  find  there 
passes  hourly  through  the  heart,  7.200  ounces 


of  blood;  172.800  ounces  per-day— or  10,800 
lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Now  suppose  a  middle  sized  man  have  25 
lbs  of  blood;  these  must  circulate  432  times 
daily;  157,680  times  yearly;  and  in  80  years, 
12,614,400  times;— which  multiplied  by  25 
the  number  of  pounds,  will  give  the  whole 
amount  that  has  passed  through  that  little,  but 
important  muscle  during  that  period,  =  in  lbs 
avoirdupois,  315,360,000!— Er.  excepted. 

For  the  JEsculapian  Register. 

WHAT  IS  A  POISON. 

Is  not  the  term  merely  relative?  It  is  said 
generally,  that  this  or  that  plant  is  deadly, 
because  its  particles  when  introduced  into  the 
system  are  frequently  fatal.  It  is  obvious  how- 
ever, that  this  is  entirely  connected  with  the 
particular  species  of  animal.  The  sun-spurge 
has  a  milky  juice,  which  causes  cutaneous 
blotches,  &c. — but  this  plant  is  preferred  by 
moths  it  is  said  to  every  other.  Water  hem- 
lock, will  kill  a  cow,  yet  the  goat,  it  is  said, 
browses  upon  it  greedily. — Monkshood  kills  a 
goat,  but  does  not  hurt  a  horse.  The  bitter 
almond  kills  a  dog,  but  is  eaten  by  man. 
Parsley  is  said  to  be  deadly  to  small  birds,  but 
swine  eat  it  safely :  whilst  pepper  is  mortal  to 
swine,  but  wholesome  to  poultry.  Thus  by  a 
wise  provision,  one  animal  leaves  that,  which 
is  poisonous  to  itself,  for  another  animal,  who 
makes  of  it  a  delicious  and  salutary  banquet! 
Every  creature  has  its  allotted  portion — 

But  habit  enables  an  article  to  be  employ- 
ed safely,  which  at  first  would  have  proved  fa- 
tal— thus  we  are  informed  of  a  Turk  who  eat 
daily  for  thirty  years,  one  drachm  of  Corrosive 
Sublimate — and  every  one  knows  the  influ- 
ence of  habit  in  opium  eaters,  &c— 

This  is  not  all — under  certain  circum- 
stances, as  of  long  continued  abstinence,  (in 
disease  &c.)  the  injudicious  administration  of 
a  quantity  of  food,  would  probably  as  certain- 
ly prove  fatal,  as  a  dose  of  poison  of  the  most 
deadly  nature. 

Is  there  then  sufficient  proof  of  there  be- 
ing any  individual  article,  which  as  a  poison, 
can  destroy  life  under  all  circumstances,  and 
to  which  this  idea  of  its  being  merely  relative., 
will  not  apply? 

For  the  JEsculapian  Register. 

PALMA  CHRISTI  SEED  AND  OIL. 

The  OH  of  Ricinits  so  strongly  recom- 
mended in  all  medical  works,  as  a  easy  and 
safe  purgative,  and  when  it  can  be  obtained 
clear,   of  a   white   transparent    appearance, 
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without  smell  or  rancidity,  it  can  be  readily 
taken  into  the  stomach  with  wine  or  milk  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  peppermint.     This  va- 
luable medicine  has  been  long  known  and  ma- 
nufactured in  different  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  in  the  French,  English,  and  Span- 
ish inlands — and  for  about  30  years  has  been 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.    The  seed 
is  pressed  in  the  usual  way  with  a  screw  and 
lever,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
its  oily  particles,  with  as  little  heat  as  possible; 
the  oil  is  mingled  with  clear  water,  which  is 
made  to  undergo  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  for 
all  its  mucilaginous  particles  to  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, and  be  skimmed  off.     The  oil  naturally 
disengages  itself  from  the  water,  and  if  not 
sufficiently  pure,  is  made  to  undergo  the  like 
process  the  second  or  third  time.  After  remain- 
ing some  time  to  settle,  the  oil  is  to  be  again 
heated,  till  all  the  watery  particles  are  re- 
moved. This  method  of  purifying  oils  has  long 
been  recommended  by  Chemists  in  various 
countries  and  its  adoption  in  this  country  has 
proved  its  utility ;  our  Oil  of  Ricinus  is  now 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the  world; 
owing  in  part  to  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  seed, 
which  is  found  to  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  mid- 
dle states,  where  the  climate  is  more  favoura- 
ble to  raise  the  seed,  than  in  warmer  latitudes; 
as  the  seed  partakes  less  of  rancidity,  and  of 
more  mildness,  than  those  which  are  produced 
in  hot  climates. 

We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent 
for  the  above  statement,  which  we  pre- 
sume to  t)e  practically  correct;  wc  shall, 
however,  remark,  that  considerable  use 
in  the  purification  of  the  oil  may,  we  be- 
lieve, be  made  of  a  solution  of  Ichthyo- 
colla,  or  the  whites  of  eggs,  which  invis- 
cates  and  collects  together  many  parti- 
cles, as  in  the  purification  of  wine,  which 
otherwise  time  alone  will  separate. — 
Charcoal  powder  is  also  an  important 
article  which  tends  to  destroy  the  colour- 
ing matters; — and  may  then  in  its  turn 
be  removed  by  the  isinglass  or  albumen. 
We  beg  leave  to  state  that  these  obser- 
vations are  partly  the  result  of  experi- 
ment on  a  small  scale.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  learn  their  result  on  one  more  extend- 
ed. 

Our  correspondent  is,  perhaps,  not  strict- 
ly correct  in  speaking  of  this  medicine  as 
"  long  known"  (meaning,  we  presume, 
as  a  remedy.)   If  he  will  consult  some  of 


the  periodical  works  of  only  about  fifty 
years  back — as  the  Gent,  Mag.  v.  35,  p. 
61 — v.  40,  p.  161,  &c.  he  will  find  it  was 
not  then  very  generally  employed,  or  at 
least  prior  to  that  time.  It  was  even  by 
many  considered  dangerous.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  connexion  of -the  plant 
affording  it,  with  that  which  yields  the 
powerful  Croton  oil  had  in  part  preclud- 
ed an  earlier  knowledge  of  its  real  me- 
rits.  We  do  not  agree  as  to  what  is  said 
by  our  correspondent  in  the  last  sentence 
of  his  communication. 

MEMORANDA. 

LONDON  AND  PARIS. 

During  the  past  year,  20,587  deaths  occur- 
red in  London  and  its  adjoining  parishes;  dur- 
ing the  same  period  there  were  27,678  births. 
Of  the  deaths  5012  happened  from  consump- 
tion :  2189  from  inflammation :  24  from  suicide: 
6  from  excessive  drinking:  22  were  executed: 
774  from  small-pox:  332  from  apoplexy:  118 
drowned :  39  burnt.  A  twentieth  part  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  70  and  80  years:  more  than  100 
exceeded  90  years.  In  the  year  1751,  there 
were  21,028  deaths,  2699  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Of  these  925  were  between  70 
and  80  years— 461  between  80  and  90—58 
between  90  and  100— and  13  above  100. 

During  the  year  1822,  the  total  number  of 
deaths  in  Paris,  amounted  to  23,269.  Of  these 
203  were  deposited  in  the  Morgue. 

It  appears  from  the  above,  that  the 
mortality  in  Paris  far  exceeded  that  of 
London,  since  the  latter  has  3  or  400,000 
inhabitants  more  than  the  former.  Those 
mentioned  as  having  been  in  the  Morgue 
must  have  died  violent  deaths,  either  by 
their  own  hands  or  those  of  others.  The 
bodies  usually  found  there  are  those  pick- 
ed up  in  t^we  Seine,  or  found  dead  in  other 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  no  uncommon 
event  to  see  at  one  time  in  this  horrible 
receptacle,  as  many  as  4  or  5  bodies  of 
both  sexes,  (principally,  however,  males) 
lying  there  with  their  clothes,  &c.  hang- 
ing above  them,  and  disfigured  in  the 
most  frightful  manner.  The  wretches  who, 
from  revenge  or  other  motives,  seek  the 
lives  of  their  unhappy  victims,  watch  the 
opportunity  when  they  are  crossing  some 
of  the  bridges  at  night,  and  after  a  dead- 
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ening  blow,  precipitate  them  into  the 
stream  below — this  too  in  spite  of  the 
sentinels,  who  are,  in  some  instances, 
stationed  on  the  bridge  itself.  If,  how- 
ever, the  murder  is  committed  elsewhere, 
they  most  generally  take  the -body  to  the 
river  and  throw  it  in.  The  friends  of  any 
persons  who  are  missing,  usually  repair 
immediately  to  the  Morgue,  where,  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two  at  farthest, 
they  will  generally  discover  and  recog- 
nise the  unfortunate  objects  of  search. 

We  are  forcibly  reminded  too,  when  it 
presents  itself  in  such  gross  amount,  of 
the  immense  proportion  of  deaths  from 
consumption — nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
whole! — In  the  statement  of  six  deaths 
from  excessive  drinking,  we  cannot  but 
think  there  is  some  mistake; — otherwise, 
how  striking  the  contrast  between  Lon- 
don and  one  of  our  own  towns,  Norfolk, 
Va,  where  it  is  said  two  died  of  intem- 
perance in  the  month  of  July — the  whole 
number  of  deaths  being  eleven!  This  is  a 
month,  however,  in  which  more  always 
die  from  excessive  drinking  in  this  coun- 
try, than  in  any  other.— .Liberty!  thou 
wilt  have  something  to  answer  for! 

MEMORANDA, 

Portland.  (Me.) — A  fever  of  a  malignant 
type  prevails  in  one  part  of  the  town,  and  has 
proved  fatal  to  many  who  have  been  exposed 
to  it.  It  is  not  however,  considered  contagi- 
ous, and  there  is  little  alarm. 

JUontpelier.  (Vt.) — Frost  here  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent towns  the  night  of  Aug-.  3. 

Boston. — 91  deaths  for  the  month  of  July. 
18  deaths  for  the  week  ending-  July  16.  Con- 
sumption, 3.  Fits,  2.  Still  born,  2.-— 15 
deaths  for  the  week  ending  July  24. — Con- 
sumption, 4. — 22  deaths  for  the  week  euding 
July  30.  Consumption,  5". — 29  death  for  the 
weekending  Aug,  6.  Consumption,  2.  Ac- 
cidental, 2.  Still  born,  2.-23  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  Aug.  14.  Consumption,  1. 
Dysentery,  1.    Cholera  Morbus,  1. 

Paris. — (Oneida  Co.)  A  distressing  disease 
of  the  eyes  is  prevailing  here,  which  has  en- 
tirely deprived  several  worthy  inhabitants  of 
their  sight.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  conta- 
gious. 

New  York. — 120  deaths  for  the  week  end- 
ing Aug.    14. — Cholera  Morbus,   7.      Con- 


sumption, 13.  Convulsions,  10.  Dropsies; 
10.  Dysentery,  15.  Fevers,  7.  Flux  In- 
fantile, 14.  Small  Pox,  3.  Still  born,  8. 
Suicide,  3. — 

Baltimore. — 38  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Aug.  16.  Bilious,  4.  Infantile  unknown  10! 
Dysentery,  3.  Cholera  Infantum,  8.  Con- 
sumption, 3. 

Charleston. — 17  deaths  from  the  1st  to  the 
8th  of  August.  Consumption,  2.  Whoop- 
ing Cough,  4.  Teething,  3. — Thermometer 
(3  P.  M.)  Aug.  1=89°:  2=85°:  3=87°:  4= 
84o  :  5=83°:  6=79  1-2°:  7=81°:— Not  much 
rain.  August  1 1th.  Three  new  cases  of  yellow- 
fever  have  occurred  near  Elliot  street!  The 
physicians  have  advised  strangers  to  remove 
instantly  from  town,  at  least  until  the  nature 
of  the  disease  be  fully  developed. — August  12, 
Jive  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  reported,  and  one 
August  13.  The  papers  however,  declare  the 
city  to  be  generally  healthy.  August  14,  two 
new  cases.     One  new  case  on  the  \6th  inst. 

Columbia.  (S.  C.) — Hottest  summer  since 
1797 — but  very  healthy. 

Savannah. — Still  continues  healthy;  2 
deaths  for  the  week  ending  Aug.  10. 

Augusta. — 185  deaths  in  1823:  97  up  to 
August  1,  1824. 

Mobile. — 3  deaths  for  the  week  ending  July 
6. 

New  Orleans. — 36  deaths  from  July  13  to 
July  19. — Fevers,  13.  Malignant,  2!  Dys- 
entery, 2.  Consumption,  3. — The  city  how- 
ever is  said  to  be  unusually  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sporadic  cases  of  bilious  fe- 
ver. Very  hot  since  the  1 0th  of  June — ther- 
mometer generally  ranging  at  94°  in  the  shade 
in  the  afternoon.  Little  rain.  Atmosphere 
clear;  river  full.  38  deaths  from  July  19  to 
July  26.  10  of  fevers,  including  one  of  yellow 
and  three  of  malignant.  Several  cases  of  yel- 
low fever  are  at  the  quarantine  hospital,  but 
all  communication  cut  off.  Weather  still  very 
hot,  upwards  of  90°  in  the  shade.  The  city 
is  said  to  continue  unusually  healthy.  Ther- 
mometer (2  P.  M.)  July  18=91°:  19=93°; 
20=96o:  21=92°:  22=94°:  23=94°:  24= 
96°:  light  showers  during  the  week. 
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HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

Our  city  at  this  time  enjoys  such  an 
unusual  immunity  and  exemption  from 
the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  season,  that 
it  may  be  deemed  almost  superfluous  in 
us  to  descant  upon  a  subject  of  such  ge- 
neral interest  and  notoriety — we  cannot 
however  forbear  congratulating  our  fel- 
low citizens  on  this  point,  and  trust  that 
their  feelings  upon  the  occasion  are  at 
least  as  grateful  as  those  of  their  medical 
brethren. 

Our  late  guest,  so  much  dreaded,  so 
obstinate,  and  of  such  wide  spread  influ- 
ence, the  "  Autumnal  Fever,"  seems  at 
last  to  have  departed,  and  though  some 
of  its  suite  may  still  linger,  as  if  loth  to 
part,  we  trust  that  all  therewith  connect- 
ed will  soon  have  "served  and  suffered 
the  appointed  time,"  and  descend  into 
the  "tomb  of  all  the  Capulets."  If  the 
suggestion  be  correct,  that  40  years  ago, 
our  city  was  similarly  visited,  and  that 
probably  for  another  40  years  we  need 
not  dread  its  re-appearance,  few  of  the 
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present  day  will  ever  see  it  again.  (How 
different  its  effects,  the  feelings  it  excited 
and  the  welcome  it  received  from  those 
arising  from  the  visit  of  another  guest 
whose  absence  was  of  like  duration!) 
Should  this  disease  again  appear  in  40 
years,  our  descendants  will  not  be  so  un- 
prepared for  it,  as  we  have  been:  besides 
the  lingering  veteran  who  may  be  left  to 
tell  the  tale,  the  periodical  journals  and 
other  records  of  our  day  will  furnish  them 
with  much  light  upon  the  subject,  which 
though  not  so  full,  perfect  and  satisfac- 
tory as  might  be  wished,  will  yet  far  ex- 
ceed any  advantages  of  that  kind,  that 
we  at  its  first  appearance  enjoyed. 

Another  disease  witli  which  we  have 
of  late  renewed  our  acquaintance,  and 
which  gave  still  more  uneasiness  and  ex- 
cited still  more  interest  than  the  preced- 
ing has  also  left  us,  though  not  entirely — 
we  allude  to  the  Small  Pox,  of  whose  ex- 
istence we  are  now  only  aware  by  the 
weekly  notice  of  a  death  or  two  from  its 
yet  lingering   influence.     This  state  ol 
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things  will  probably  continue  for  some  physician  for  the  north-western  district 
time,  but  we  fondly  cherish  the  hope,  was  lately,  for  upwards  of  a  whole  week 
that  'ere  many  years  have  rolled  over  without  a  single  case  of  any  disease  what- 
our  heads,  we  shall  hear  of  it  but  as  a  soever!  Choleras  have  perhaps  been  pret- 
thing  that  was.  The  additional  light  ty  much  as  usual,  though  we  think,  if 
which  has  of  late  been  thrown  upon  this  any-thing,  they  have  been  less  common 
interesting  subject,  together  with  its  at-  than  in  former  years, 
tendant  circumstances,  vaccination,  ino-  One  disease  more,  and  we  have  done, 
culation  &c,  and  the  interest  which  is  The  Bilious  Fever  which  has  for  some 
taken  in  it  not  only  by  physicians,  but  years  past  committed  considerable  ra- 
also  by  the  public  at  large,  and  by  many  vages  among  the  coloured  portion  of  our 
enlightened  governments,  warrant  the  population,  and  which  was  hence  famili- 
ch^ering  expectation,  that  Small -Pox  will  arly  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
be  sooner  or  later,  entirely  exterminated,  "  Black  Fever,"  has  been  scarcely  heard 
and  driven  from  the  face  of  the  globe,  of  this  year.  Long  before  this,  our  bills 
We  have  now  arrived  at  a  pretty  correct  of  mortality  in  former  years,  proclaimed 
estimate  of  the  powers  of  vaccination,  its  existence;  and  the  wards  of  the  alms- 
and  though  it  has  not  proved  to  be  so  house,  with  the  alleys  of  our  city,  and 
complete  and  perfect  a  preventive,  as  other  receptacles  of  the  poor  and  colour- 
was  by  many  at  first  fondly  anticipated,  ed,  presented  a  far  different  appearance 
it  has  maintained  its  claim  to  the  appel-  from  what  at  the  present  time  we  meet 
lations  of  "  glorious  discovery"  and  "  in-  with  in  our  observations.  The  season  is 
valuable  blessing."  What  though  it  does  now  so  far  advanced,  that  we  need  hard- 
not  always  ward  off  or  shield  from  the  ly  fear  its  re-appearance,  and  amongst 
attacks  of  the  destroyer!  it  deadens  the  other  arguments  in  favour  of  our  second- 
blow  and  renders  powerless  its  efforts —  ing  and  promoting  the  benevolent  or  po- 
it  renders  invulnerable  an  immense  pro-  litic  (no  matter  which)  intentions  of  our 
portion  of  those  who  have  been  properly  republican  brother  of  Hayii,  it  should 
subjected  to  its  influence — it  is  superior  not  be  the  least,  that  we  are  thus  indi- 
in  safety  and  convenience  to  inoculation  rectly  improving  the  health  of  the  city, 
—can  do  no  harm,  but  much  good — in  A  speedy  and  prosperous  voyage  to  our 
fine,  what  thousands,  we  might  say  mil-  sable  brethren,  and  may  our  parting  be 
lions,  are  now  living  to  attest  its  benefits,  of  mutual  service! 
who  else,  and  without  its  powerful  aid, 
would  probably  now  be  sleeping  with 
their  fathers!    Vaccination  then,  has  al-  VAMPYRISM. — No.  5. 

ready  done  much,  and  vaccination  we  According  to  Calmer,  vestiges  of  Vam- 

£rm ly  believe,  if  timely,  properly,  tho-  ism  are  *0  be  traced  to  ^  remotcst 

roughly  wd  universally  performed ,  would  £ntiquity.     Isaiah  34.  v.  14.  describing 

in  time  completely  annihilate  its  deadly  the  gtat'  to  which  Babylon  would  be  re° 

foe!-Once  dead,  it  would  not  easily  be  duced>          it  should  £ecome  the  resort 

revived*  of  Satyrs,  Lamia,  Hobgoblins,  (in  He- 
Our  ordinary  summer  complaints  have  brew  Lilith.)  This  last  signifies  in  He- 
not  been,  and  are  not  at  present,  as  trou-  brew,  what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ex- 
blesome  as  usual.  Of  Dysentery  we  have  press  by  Stria  and  Lamia,  or  sorcerer 
had  comparatively  little,  and  that  mostly  and  witch,  who  endeavour  to  destroy  new- 
confined  to  particular  districts;  in  the  born  children.  Hence  the  Jews,  in  order 
practice  of  the  Dispensary  for  instance,  to  drive  them  away,  were  accustomed  to 
this  disease  has  been  more  prevalent  in  write  on  the  4  extremities  of  a  woman 
the  southern  districts  than  in  the  others,  just  delivered,  Adam,  Eve,  begone  Lilith. 
and  we  mention  it  as  an  uncommon  fact  The  ancient  Grecians  knew  them  un- 
iit  least,  if  not  unprecedented,  that  the  der  the  name  of  Lamiae,  and  believed 
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they  devoured  children,  or  sucked  their  nursery,  even  in  the  most  enlightened 
blood  until  they  died.  Horace  says  "  neu  nations  of  the  world.    The  blue  laws  of 
pransse  Lamise  vivum  puerum  extrahas  New  England  it  is  believed,  are  yet  many 
alvo"— and  Ovid  speaking  of  the  Striges,  of  them  in  existence,  and  the  history  of 
describes  them  as  dangerous  birds,  which  witchcraft  in  Connecticut,  &c,  by  Hutch- 
fly  by  night  seeking  for  infants,  to  de-  inson,  evinces  that  it  is  not  among  the 
vour  them  and  suck  their  blood  illiterate  only,  that  credulity  abounds. 
-  Carpere  dicuntur  lactentia  viscera  rostris         Whoever  would  wish  to  read  further 
Et  plenum  poto  sanguine  guttur  habent  on  the  subject  of  Vampyres,  may  consult 
Est  illis  Strigibus  nomen."  a  paper  in  the  3d  vol.  Manchester  Me- 

These  prejudiees    were    so  profoundly  T^J^^Ly^^ZZ^t 

__j     j     •  ii  *       1  £■  *l  J  •ii-tllCllrCUlll.         Alley     dl  C    auL/?la.IH-laIl  Y     SI" 

rooted  in  the  minds  ot  uncivilized  na-        ••      .    .,  *  -«L  ,      1        ,  J  . 

turns,  that  they  put  to  death  all  who  were  £lla,r  t(?  th?se.f  %almet  and  are  proba- 

suspected  of  being  Striges,  or  sorcerers,  h]?  ds"lf  S?**  £?5        '  0r  f"1  . 

„   /fl  •      ,P  ■       °    '  r.u„  i  same  authorities  with  his  own.     See  also 

and  ot  devouring  living  persons. — Charle-  .  ,     •    „  „     ,    x,  ., 

„     -.i      +  *  *  °  i         _     „  a    r  some  passing  remarks  in  Haller's  ratho- 

magne,  in  the  statutes  he  composed,  for  ,     •     f   ,     °    ,.  ,  0  ,, 

•  •  °         a  w     4.  I         a  u.  logical  observations; — also  in  Sprengel  s 

his  new  Saxon  subiects,  condemned  to  r?  .  •      j     ,      %r  j-  •  i   £       a  - 

Ann+u  +u™~  „u     ,u     ij   u  r         4.u  t.  Histoire  de  la  Medicine,  vol.  o,  and  in 

death  those  who  should  believe  that  a  ^  ,  i        ,.,,    ,     ,    «-.         ,. 

mnn  Mm ,„    „  /c?.  .      N  Lrarmann's  work  entitled,  de  Miraculis 

man  or  woman  were  ( strides)  sorcerers,  **    .  .   ,  j     .       ,  <~_~         l-  i 

„„  i  n  -  .•  •  v  u      i      u  Mortuorum    printed    in    1670,    which 

and  eat  living  persons;  or  who  should  on  Q  ,   ,  ,,  ^  .  *         ., 

+u;„  *~ni™^  ^,o  ,„    +u        i    k    ;         a  kprengel  tells  us  was,  in  a  measure,  the 

this  pretence  cause  them  to  be  ourned,  ^  a    s  c   n  ,\       L       jv.-         •  •       c 

^  ™™  +u«;«  fl^oi,  +~  k„  «o+^«   ^    cu^.,u  ^odex  or  all  the  absurdities  arising  from 
or  give  their  nesn  to  be  eaten,  or  should        .    ,-  e  -    j  •      i  j-  J5- 

00?-i  +u„m£,„i„„e      i7.^«,  +u;o  «,«  m„^  a  beliet  in  demoniacal  diseases  and  mira- 
eat  it  themselves. — rrom  this  we  may        , 

observe,  that  it  was  believed  that  there  cures, 

were  persons  who  did  eat  living  people;  — •— 

that  1 1  ley  were  killed  and  burned;  and  -r,T  T^  nmTTTOI  *  xrn  m  n  irn»*nxTi 

that  sometimes  their  flesh  was  eaten,  as  BLLE  DEVILS!  AND  OLD  \\  OMEN! 

we  have  before  noticed  that  in  Russia,  Messrs.  Editors, 

bread  was  eaten  that  was  made  up  with  There  is  so  much  good  sense  in  the 
the  blood  of  Vampyres; — That  at  other  following  extract,  that  I  shall  not  apolo- 
times  their  corpses  were  exposed  to  car-  giz.e  for  its  length.  If  proper  use  is  made 
niverous  animals,  as  is  still  the  case  in  of  it,  I  doubt  not  many  hypochondriac 
places  where  these  apparitions  are  found,  patients  might  be  restored  to  themselves 
after  impaling  them,  or  cutting  off  their  and  society!  If  phrenology  is  at  ail  true 
head. — The  laws  of  Lombardy  equally  in  its  principles — unquestionably  a  de- 
prohibit  killing  the  servant  of  another,  rangement  of  those  organs  through  which 
as  arwitch,  Striga,  or  Masca.  This  last  the  operations  of  the  soul  are  seen,  must 
word  Masca,  from  whence  comes  mask,  be  first  overcome,  before  a  restoration  to 
has  the  same  meaning  with  the  Latin  health  can  be  fully  established! — The  ex- 
Larva,  a  spirit,  phantom,  or  spectre.  tract  is  from  a  paper  in  the  22d  vol.  of 
Many  more  examples  are  given  by  the  Sporting  Magazine,  page  38 — enti- 
Calmet  of  the  same  character  with  those  tied  "  Loquacity;  or,  an  Old  Woman's 
we  have  brought  forward. — They  all  serve  Lamentations  for  the  loss  of  her  poultry: 
to  show  the  imbecility  of  man;  and  how  beginning  with  a  panegyric  on  Old  Wo- 
readily  he  advances  in  the  career  of  ere-  mm" 

dulity  and  superstition.     Nor  is  the  be-         In  stating  the  excellencies  of  old  wo- 

liefof  witches  &c.  limited  to  the  dark  men,  one  amongst  the  number  is  "that 

ages  of  the  world;  most  of  the  instances  they  are  an  antidote  for  the  Spleen,  the 

enumerated,  are  scarcely  more  remote  Vapours,  the  Megrims,  the  Fidgets,  and 

than  a  century  and  a  half  from  our  own  the  Hypochondriac  malady." — After  an 

times;— and    now,   there    are   hundreds  Exordium  on  this  proposition,  of  some 

who  implicitly  accredit  those  tales  of  the  extent,  the  writer,  in  proof  of  it,  says 
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"  Facts,  they  say,  are  stubborn  things;  the 
writer  will  therefore  evince  his  assertion  with 
one.  Poor  Mr.  Vapourish  was  a  gentleman, 
a  man  possessed  of  tolerable  good  sense  and 
knowledge,  and  he  was  a  man  of  classical 
learning;  but,  at  times,  and  that  frequently, 
was  dreadfully  affected  with  the  hypochondri- 
acal malady.  Able  apothecaries  administered 
drugs,  famous  physicians  wrote  him  prescrip- 
tions, but  all  was  without  effect,  at  least  with- 
out the  desired  effect;  for  the  poor  suffering  pa- 
tient received  no  remedy  from  either  medi- 
cine or  advice.  He  was  frequently  wretched 
in  the  extreme:  he  rung  up  his  servants  at 
midnight;  said  he  was  then  dying  as  fast  as  it 
was  possible.  He  was  afraid  of  every  thing. 
One  thing  was  too  hot,  another  too  cold;  one  too 
thick,  another  was  too  thin;  one  loaded  the  sto- 
mach too  much,  another  too  hard  of  digestion ; 
one  was  too  sweet,  another  too  sour}  one  was 
too  flatulent,  another  too  inflammatory;  every 
thing  gave  alarm  and  much  uneasiness,  and 
his  life  was  a  grievous  burden  to  himself;  yet 
he  was  terribly  afraid  of  dying,  which  would 
have  terminated  his  wretchedness.  When  he 
felt  himself  in  tolerable  good  health,  then  he 
was  under  continual  fear  and  alarm;  he  was 
afraid  of  eating  or  drinking,  or  of  doing  any 
thing,  lest  the  act  should  tend  to  derange  his 
system.  In  short,  he  was  in  continual  bondage, 
and  the  worst  of  slavery;  for  he  was  a  slave  to 
his  own  fears  and  apprehensions,  and  a  plague 
to  every  body  about  him. 

Good  fortuue  brought  him  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  old  woman,  who  afforded  him  great- 
er relief  than  all  the  world  had  done  or  could 
do.  She  had  felt  every  pain;  had  laboured 
and  groaned  under  every  wretched  sensation; 
had  experienced  all  the  fears  and  doubts  he 
could  possibly  mention;  knew  exactly  how  he 
felt,  and  what  thoughts  were  apt  to  harass  his 
breast  during  the  paroxysms.  She  had  been 
subject  to  the  whole  for  more  than  thirty  years; 
and  yet,  thank  Heaven,  she  would  say,  not- 
withstanding all,  1  am  alive  still,  and  am  now 
in  my  seventieth  year.  Come,  come,  my  good 
sir,  do  not  be  habberghasted;  you  are  not 
a-dying,  nor  will  you  die  yet:  I  know  what  it 
is,  and  can  and  do  pity  you  from  my  heart  and 
soul.  Here  the  poor  sufferer  had  a  little  con- 
solation ;  a  pleasiug  prospect  stood  before  him; 
an  old  woman  of  seventy,  who,  had  suffered 
all  his  miseries  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
yet  was  likely  to  hold  it  ten  or  twenty  years 
longer.  He  conceived  hope.  But  hope,  how 
powerful  and  efficacious  soever  it  may  be,  is 
insufficient  to  give  relief  long,  or  much,  to  the 
wretched  hypochondriacal  sufferer.  No,  there 
must  be  something  more  stimulating  and  fas- 


cinating to  accomplish  this;  which  something 
the  old  woman  possessed  in  a  sufficient  deqree. 
She  was  every  thing  at  times,  and  in  season; 
she  was  gloomy  as  December,  tearful  as  April, 
serene  as  October,  pleasant  as  June,  just  as 
occasion  seemed  to  require;  for  her  words, 
looks,  and  whole  deportment,  were  sure  to  cor- 
respond, and  be  well  suited  to  the  company 
she  was  with.  Besides,  she  was  never  at  a 
loss:  she  had  a  why  to  every  wherefore;  had 
always  ready  an  old  saying,  to  strengthen  and 
corroborate  her  remarks,  and  a  proverb  to  il- 
lustrate and  confirm  her  assertions  or  opinions. 
Her  discourse  was  serious  and  religious:  comi- 
cal and  facetious;  and  all  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes:  nor  were  the  subjects  of  her  conver- 
sation less  mutable;  for  she  would  turn  from 
what  may  be  said  of  heaven,  to  the  dark  re- 
gions below,  and  thence  to  this  busy  world, 
and  to  any  of  its  concerns  and  transactions  in- 
stantly. These  astonishing  abilities  are  the 
prerogatives  of  old  women;  and  by  the  help  of 
them,  this  wonderful  old  woman  frequently- 
cured  poor  Mr.  Vapourish  of  his  maladies.  She 
diverted  his  thoughts  from  preying  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  would  breathe  more  freely,  and 
consequently  felt  himself  more  comfortable. 
The  old  woman  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
feelings,  and  saw  his  amendment  so  soon  as  he 
felt  it.  She  would  then  clap  her  hand  on  his 
knee,  and  say,  "  Come,  sir,  shall  you  and  I 
cuff  a  pipe  together  before  I  go  home.''  If 
you  think  it  will  do  me  no  harm,"  he  would  re- 
ply, "  I  do  not  care  if  we  do."  She  had  much 
to  say  in  recommendation  of  smoking;  so  to 
smoking  they  went.  The  fumes  of  the  tobacco, 
a  pot  of  ale,  and  a  noggin  or  two  of  his  mead  or 
alder  wine,  made  them  both  quite  happy;  and 
poor  Mr.  Vapourish  would  sometimes  con- 
tinue pretty  well  for  weeks.  When  fresh  at- 
taked,  the  old  woman  was  sent  for,  and  always 
recovered  him;  that  is,  as  long  as  there  re- 
mained in  him  any  life  or  spirits.  She  was 
unable  to  raise  the  dead:  she  survived  him, 
though  his  senior  by  twenty  years  " 

"Whether  tins  story  be  true  or  ficti- 
tious, it  unquestionably  is  founded  on  a 
profound  study  of  human  nature,  and  may 
be  very  usefully  pondered  on  by  medical 
men. — Yours,  &c. 

An  Admirer  of  Good  Nursing. 

ON  BATHING  AND  WATERING 
PLACES. 

Messrs  Editors, 

Notwithstanding  the  various  means  re- 
sorted to  at  our  Watering  Places   and 
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Springs,  for  restoring  health  to  the  in- 
valid, and  affording  amusement  to  the 
man  of  leisure  and  the  lounger,  we  are 
still  behind  some  of  our  European  breth- 
ren, who  have  hit  upon  a  plan  which  holds 
out  a  promise  of  health  and  pleasure  at 
the  same  time.  In  a  small  town  in  Swit- 
zerland, called  Leuk  or  Loeche,  six 
leagues  from  Sion,  and  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  are  sulphuretted 
thermal  springs,  of  temperature  from  111 
to  124  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  which  are 
received  into  a  large  basin,  divided  into 
four  equal  squares,  each  of  them  capable 
of  containing  thirty  bathers.  These  square 
baths  have  dressing  cabinets,  two  of  which, 
are  kept  at  an  elevated  temperature,  by 
means  of  stoves. 

Round  each  bath  runs  an  estrade  or 
bench,  on  which,  or  on  chairs,  as  may  be 
most  agreeable,  persons  of  both  sexes, 
suitably  attired,  take  their  seats.  Thus 
situated — partially  immersed  in  the  hot 
water,  they  converse,  read,  or  even  take 
refreshments,  according  to  their  several 
tastes.  Many  bathers  have  before  them 
a  small  floating  table, on  which  are  placed 
their  breakfast,  glass,  handkerchief,  snuff- 
box, books,  and  newspapers.  One  may 
readily  conceive  of  this  being  an  excel- 
lent school  for  politeness,  and  for  acquir- 
ing a  certain  easy,  graceful,  flexion  of  the 
body,  and  movement  of  the  hands  and 
arms,  either  by  doing  the  honours  of  the 
tea-table,  or  seconding  the  expression  of 
admiration  at  a  favourite  passage,  by  just 
giving  your  table  impetus  enough  to  float 
it  to  some  fair  lady  opposite,  whose  ac- 
ceptance of  a  bouquet  of  Alpine  flowers 
you  may  at  the  same  time  solicit.  For 
these  tables  are  frequently  decorated 
thus  by  the  Valaisan  girls, — and  the  va- 
pour of  the  thermal  water  preserves  for 
a  long  time,  the  pristine  verdure  and 
beauty  of  the  plants  and  flowers  expos- 
ed to  it.  To  insure  entire  equality,  and 
keep  away  jealousies  and  discord,  which 
might  arise  out  of  the  emulous  adornment 
of  dandies  and  belles,  every  bather  is 
required  to  put  on  a  dress,  which  for  its 
plainness,  would  meet  the  approval  of  St. 
Francis  himself.  It  consists  of  a  large 
flannel  gown,  covering  the  whole  bodv, 


and  a  tippet  of  the  same  to  protect  the 
shoulders  from  the  cold. 

Three  weeks  is  the  period  of  bathing, 
short  of  which  a  cure  cannot  be  promised. 
It  is  customary  to  begin  by  an  hour  in 
the  morning  on  the  first  day,  two  hours 
on  the  second,  and  so  on,  augmenting  the 
time  successively,  till  the  patient  con- 
tinues in  the  bath  eight  hours  a  day, — 
four  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon.— Mibert.  Patissier  sur  les  eaux 
minerales  de  la  France,  Sfc. 

Some  might  prefer  (particularly  in  the 
present  season)  the  practice  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Cumana,  as  related  by  Hum- 
boldt. They  go  down  to  the  Manzanares 
river  with  chairs,  and  seat  themselves  in 
companies  in  the  water,  where  they  chat 
away  the  evening.  Such  a  situation  must 
certainly  be  favourable  to  the  effusions 
of  sentiment  and  love,  as  furnishing  so 
many  apt  allusions  and  illustrations.    L. 

August  19th. 


VARIETY. 

In  the  40th  vol.  p.  295,  Gent.  Mag.  is 
a  paper  by  a  Mr.  T.  Row,  in  which  he 
says,  "  It  is  asserted  by  the  Park-keepers 
here,  and  spoken  with  some  confidence, 
that  if  a  Buck  be  shot  at  and  killed,  at 
the  distance  of  30  yards,  the  ball  will 
not  pass  through  his  body,  but  be  lodged 
in  the  skin  on  the  opposide  side;  that,  if 
he  is  killed  at  the  distance  of  60  or  80 
yards,  the  ball  will  not  only  pass  through 
both  skins,  but  kill  another  deer,  or  two, 
that  may  happen  to  stand  in  the  proper 
direction." 

He  asks,  properly,  if  the  fact  is  so?  and 
if  so,  how  it  can  be  explained? — I  have 
looked  over  the  other  volumes  to  find  a 
reply  to  the  observations,  but  have  met 
with  none.  How  far  can  our  huntsmen 
confirm,  or  negative  the  assertion? 

July  16,  1768 — "  A  woman  was  buried 
this  evening  in  St.  George's,  Hanover 
square,  who  had  been  dead  19  years;  a 
near  relation  having  left  an  annuity  of 
lL25  a  year,  to  be  paid  as  long  as  she 
should  remain  upon  earth.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  legacy,  her  surviving  hus~ 
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band  hired  a  little  room  over  a  stable  in 
Sth.  Audley  street,  where  she  was  kept 
in  a  decent  coffin  till  his  death." — Gent. 
Mag.  v.  38,  p.  347. 

December  3,  1768. — "Ahorse  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Delimore,  of  Hanstead,  in 
Hertfordshire,  was  cut  for  the  stone,  and 
a  calculus  extracted  which  weighed  17 
lbs.  The  horse  died  immediately  after 
the  operation." — Idem.  p.  586. 

Miss  Gardener,  only  daughter  of  Fred. 
G.  Esq.  of  Blossem-hall,  in  Wiltshire, 
being  dreadfully  frightened  by  a  bull,  was 
so  strangely  affected,  that  in  the  space  of 
a  few  hours,  her  hair,  which  was  of  a  fine 
brown,  became  as  gray  as  that  of  a  per- 
son of  fourscore. — Idem.  p.  688. 

Among  the  deaths  mentioned  in  the 
supplement  to  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1 793, 
p.  1215,  we  find  that  of  "  William  Lewis, 
Esq.  in  the  act  of  drinking  a  cup  of  Welch 
ale,  containing  about  a  wine  quart,  called 
a  tumbler  maur.  He  made  it  a  rule,  every 
morning  of  his  life,  to  read  so  many  chap- 
ters in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  evening,  as 
a  digestion  of  his  morning  study,  to  drink 
full  eight  gallons  of  ale.  It  is  calculated 
that  in  his  life-time  he  must  have  drunk 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  float  a  74  gun  ship. 
His  size  was  astonishing;  it  is  supposed 
the  diameter  of  his  body  was  no  less  than 
two  yards.  He  weighed  40  stone.  He 
died  in  his  parlour;  a  lucky  circumstance, 
as  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  have  got  him  down  stairs:  as  it  was,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  have  a  machine, 
in  form  of  a  crane,  to  lift  him  on  a  car- 
riage, and  afterwards  to  have  the  same 
brought  into  the  church-yard  to  let  him 
down  into  the  grave,"  &c. 

Card  anus  was  the  bastard  son  of  a 
woman  of  condition,  and  born  at  Pavia, 
in  1501.  It  was  said  that  his  mother,  in 
order  to  conceal  her  shame,  attempted  in 
early  infancy,  to  destroy  him  by  a  poi- 
sonous beverage,  which  injured  his  in- 
tellects. He  was,  however,  expensively 
educated,  and  became  a  proficient  in  ju- 


dicial astrology,  and  mathematical  sci- 
ence. He  published  many  books,  obtained 
a  pension  from  the  Pope,  and  died  in 
1576.  He  calculated  Jus  own  nativity, 
found  he  should  die  of  hunger,  and  starv- 
ed himself  to  fulfill  the  horoscope. 

OIL  OF  TURPENTINE. 

In  an  essay  "  on  the  propensity  of  se- 
veral nations  to  hard  drinking,"  in  the 
2d  vol.  of  the  Literary  Magazine,  it  is 
stated  that,  "  another  time  Adair  was  so 
long  persecuted  by  a  Savage,  for  brandy, 
that  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  give  him 
a  quart  of  the  strongest  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine. The  American  presently  gulped  it 
down,  began  to  foam  at  the  mouth,  and 
fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  but  was  in  a 
few  days  quite  recovered  by  the  hot  bath 
and  cooling  drinks." 

Dr.  Rowley,  some  years  ago,  (1793,) 
published  a  work  on  an  explanation  of 
the  causes  of  the  great  number  of  deaths 
in  putrid  scarlet  fevers,  &c.  in  which, 
among  other  charges  against  many  of  our 
highest  medical  authorities,  we  find  Sy- 
denham accused  of  prescribing  "  leaf  gold" 
— a  healthy  strong  young  man  as  a  bed- 
fellow, in  putrid  epidemic  fevers;  a  young 
puppy  to  be  applied  to  the  belly,"  &c. — 
and  on  looking  into  Swan's  Sydenham, 
the  assertion  seems  well  founded.  WThen 
men  like  Sydenham  uphold  such  foole- 
ries, we  cannot  wonder  at  the  extension 
of  panaceas, cathol icons,  and  so  forth;  and 
at  the  exercise  of  so  much  credulity  as 
is  generally  apparent  at  the  present  times 
amongst  us. 

MEMORANDA. 

Portland.    (Me.) — The   Fever   which  has 
!  broken  out  in  this  place  and  which  has  car- 
ried off  many  of  the  inhabitants,  is  said  by  the 
physicians  to  be  Typhous,  and  not  Yellow  Fe- 
ver as  was  at  first  reported. 

Detroit. — July  29,  hottest  day  this  year. 
Thermometer  stood  at  100<>  in  the  shade  at  1 
P.  M. 

Boston. — Thermometer — (1   P.   M.)  Aug-. 
8=82°:  9=75°:  10=82°:  11=78°:  12=76°: 
13=73°:   14=68°;— mean  76°:— Amount  of 
rain  1.38  inches. 

New  York. — 1 13  deaths  for  the  week  end- 
ing August  21.     Consumption  10.     Dropsies 
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10.  Dysentery  15.  Fevers  7.  Flux  Infan- 
tile 12.  Inflammation  of  Bowels  4.  Intem- 
perance 2.  Small  Pox  1.  Teething  4.  Whoop- 
ing Cough  3. 

Baltimore. — 42  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Aug.  23.  Consumption  3.  Convulsions  3. 
Cholera  Infantum  8.  Infantile  unknown  7! 
Bilious  Fever  4.     Typhus  3. 

Virginia. — A  fatal  disease,  is  said  to  be 
now  prevailing  along  most  of  the  water  courses 
in  Virginia — but  of  what  nature  is  not  men- 
tioned. 

Charleston. — 35  deaths  from  Aug.  8  to  Aug. 
15.  Consumption  3.  Diarrheea  2.  Yellow 
Fever  8!  Bilious  do.  4.  Whooping  Cough 
2.  Thermometer  (3  P,  M.)  Aug.  8=8 1°: 
9=85°:  10=85°:  11=79»:  12=82°:  13= 
81°:  14=80°: — Rain  5  days  out  of  the  7. 

*%  The  Ifoard  of  Health  reported  4  new 
cases  of  Yellow  Fever  on  the  1 1th  of  August! 
—5  new  cases  on  the  ISthf — 3  on  the  19th! — 
no  new  case  reported  on  the  20th  owing,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  mistake. 

Savannah. — 7  deaths  from  Aug.  11  to  Aug. 
18.  Fevers  5.  The  city  however  is  said  to 
continue  unusually  healthy. 

Huntsville.  (Alab.) — The  medium  height  of 
Ihe  thermometer  for  the  month  of  July  was 
91*°. 

*%.  In  the  south  generally,  the  present  sum- 
mer is  said  to  be  the  hottest  experienced  for 
many  years. 

Natchez. — By  the  latest  accounts  this  place 
was  extremely  healthy. 

New  Orleans. — 38  deaths  from  July  20  to 
July  26.  Dysentery  2.  Fever  Yellow  1!  ma- 
lignant 3!  Bilious  2.  Typhus  2.  Ataxique  1. 
Simple  1.     Consumption  2.    Teething  3. 

***  July  28.  No  other  case  of  Yellow  Fe- 
ver than  the  one  reported  was  said  to  exist. — 
On  the  29th  there  were  several  cases  report- 
ed, but  no  alarm  existed. 

Thermometer  (2  P.  M.)— July  25=91°: 
26=93°:  27=92°;  28=94°:  29=92°:  30= 
83*:  31=87°:— frequent  light  showers. 

London. — Thermometer — Average.  From 
June  17  to  June  23=55  1-2°: —  Amount  of 
rain  .4  of  an  inch.  From  June  23  to  June  30 
»58°:— Amount  of  rain  1.875  of  an  inch. — 
1621  deaths  from  May  19  to  June  22.  Of 
these  509  were  under  2  years,  109  between 
70  and  80;  50  between  80  and  90;  6  between 
90  and  100;  one  over  100. 

Having  before  us  the  state  of  the  Ther- 
mometer for  several  successive  years,  be- 
ginning with  1790,  we  have  thought,  (as 
such  comparisons  are  always  more  or  less 


interesting,  and  sometimes  useful)  that 
our  readers  would  like  to  see  it.  We 
therefore  in  the  present  number  select 
the  month  of  August,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  same  month  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  But  three  years  however  are 
now  inserted. 


August. 


1790     1791     1792 


(3  P.  M.) 


1 

77 

90 

81 

2 

78 

82 

77 

3 

68 

86 

71 

4 

79 

84 

77 

5 

86 

86 

76 

6 

90 

86 

74 

7 

81 

88 

87 

8 

81 

88 

89 

9 

74 

88 

91 

10 

84 

87 

89 

n 

84 

82 

95 

12 

84 

83 

94 

13 

91 

82 

88 

14 

92 

86 

71 

15 

91 

82 

75 

16 

89 

88 

77 

17 

90 

84 

86 

18 

86 

83 

91 

19 

72 

72 

94 

20 

75 

75 

92 

21 

75 

77 

77 

22 

74 

78 

77 

23 

77 

86 

78 

24 

79 

89 

73 

25 

77 

88 

78 

26 

81 

93 

79 

27 

82 

92 

85 

28 

83 

90 

83 

29 

83 

94 

88 

30 

73 

94 

85 

31 

77 

86 

w  j 

The  article  Necrology  in  our  present 
number  is  unusually  copious:  we  had  col- 
lected more  than  half  in  time  for  last 
week's  Register,  but  want  of  room  com- 
pelled us  to  omit  it.  There  are  probably 
many  physicians  in  the  United  States,  of 
whose  deaths  we  are  not  in  the  way  of 
hearing:  we  extract  ours  from  those  news- 
papers to  which  we  have  access  at  the 
Athenaeum  and  elsewhere, but  as  these  do 
not  embrace  every  thing  from  all  parts 
of  our  extensive  country,  our  informa- 
tion is  of  course  limited 
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NECROLOGY. 

Dr.  Luther  Smith,  set  40  yrs.  lately  in  Hills- 
borough. 

Dr.  Charles  Brown,  Harper's  Ferry  lately. 
Dr.  B.  left  the  principal  part  of  his  estate 
to  the  M>  dical  Hospital  at  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Samuel  Stewart,  set  37.  Bucks  Co. 
(Pa.)  Aug-.  27. 

Dr.  Win.  H.  Mc  Calla,  jet  32.  Woodbury, 
(N.  J.)  Aug.  16. 

Dr.  John  de  Graffenreid,  of  Chatham  Co. 
(N.  C.)  at  the  Sweet  Springs  (Va.)  July  23. 

Dr.  Tilman  Davis,  Concord,  (N.  C.)  of 
Measles,  July  29. 

Dr.  Frederick  B.  Tudor,  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
lately. 

Dr.  Marcus  D.  Erwin, Madison,(Geo.) 

July  22. 

Dr.  Ezekiel  Brown,  a?t  30.  Clinton,  (Me.) 
lately. 

Dr.  James  G.  Hanlin,  set  23, Gallipo- 

lis,  (Ohio)  Aug.  4. 

Dr.  James  A.  Boggs,  cet22.  Marietta,  (Pa.) 
Aug.  18. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  House,  oetSl,  lately  at  Hud- 
son. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Harris,  Bellefonte,  (Alab  ) 
lately. 

Dr.  William  Canfield,  set  59.  Norristown, 
(N.J.) 

Dr.  William  Foushee,  senior,  set  75.  Rich- 
mond, (Va.)  Aug.  21. 

METEOROLOGY,  AUGUST,  1824. 

THERMOMETER. 


Walnut  st. 

Northern  Dis[ 

»en- 

Jilms-House 

1th  8f  Sih. 

sary. 

Hall 

• 

Mean  of 
2  Th.     out. 

Day. 

9 

12 

3 

7 

2 

7 

6   3 

10 

16 

68 

74 

77 

66 

7-1 

74 

59 

78 

68 

17 

69 

77 

79 

69 

76 

74 

62 

78 

66 

18 

71 

77 

80 

71 

78 

77 

63 

8-2 

69 

19 

75 

81 

85 

76 

81 

82 

70 

87 

68 

20 

77 

80 

80 

75 

81 

78 

70 

83 

69 

21 

69 

73 

74 

71 

76 

76 

65 

74 

73 

22 

76 

80 

84 

76 

81 

80 

73 

84 

69 

23 

73 

77 

77 

72 

77 

76 

69 

76 

69 

24 

70 

79 

79 

67 

75 

75 

66 

78 

67 

25 

71 

76 

80 

67 

76 

76 

62 

80 

69 

26 

71 

74 

73 

72 

75 

74 

66 

72 

68 

27 

72 

75 

74 

73 

75 

76 

70 

72 

70 

28 

73 

75 

76 

73 

79 

73 

71 

73 

69 

29 

70 

71 

70 

69 

70 

69 

65 

68 

66 

30 

67 

68 

64 

66 

66 

66 

62 

62 

62 

31 

63 

63 

63 

;  67 

66 

66 

60 

64| 

61 

HEALTH-OFFICE. 

Interments  from  the  1st  to  the  28th  of  August. 
1824. 

Diseases.        1st  week  2d  do.  3d  do.  Alhdo. 


Abscess 

Asthma 

Apoplexy 

Atrophy 

Burns  &  Scalds 

Catarrh 

Cholera 

Cholic 

Consumption 

Convulsions 

Debility 

Decay 

Diarrhoea 

Dis.  of  heart 

Dropsies 

Drowned 

Drunkenness 

Dysentery 

Eruptions 

Fevers 

Gravel 

Hives 

Hooping  Co. 

Hysteritis 

Hosmorrhage 

Inflammations 

Insanity 

Jaundice 

Locked  Jaw 

Mania  £  Potu 

Measles 

Mortification 

Old  Age 

Palsy 

Rickets 

Sore  throat 

Scrofula 

Small  Pox 

Still  born 

Sudden 

Teething 

Unknown 

Total, 

Adults, 

Children, 

Under  one  year,    - 

Over  70, 

People  of  Colour, 


16 
1 

11 
2 
7 
1 
3 

4 
1 
1 
1 

12 
1 


1 

1 
2 
3 
1 
14 


14 


10 


11 

1 

15 

4 


4 

2 

5 
15 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

I   2 

4 

1 

3 

3 

7 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

362 
149 
213 
110 
14 
30 
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EXERCISE. 

The  importance  attached  to  exercise 
in  all  ages  is  fully  evinced  by  the  nu- 
merous essays  and  discussions  upon  the 
subject,  particularly  by  medical  men, 
the  attention  paid  by  legislators  and 
governments  of  old  to  games  promoting 
this  object,  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
at  different  times  laid  down  for  its  pro- 
per and  efficacious  employment.  Great 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  its  utility— nay 
absolute  necessity — and  wonderful  ef- 
fects promised  from  a  faithful  and  assidu- 
ous attention  to  it.  It  has  ranked  high 
as  a  prophylactic  against  many  diseases, 
as  a  remedy  in  more — and  in  fine,  it  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  some,  magnified  in- 
to a  specific  and  panacea.  Our  object  at 
present  is  not,  to  decry  its  importance, 
nor  abstract  from  its  merits — far  from  it; 
none  are  more  sensible  than  ourselves  of 
its  utility  and  powers  when  properly  ad- 
ministered—but it  is  to  its  abuse,  its  ill- 
timed  c;nd  excessive  application,  that  we 
would  wish  at  this  time  to  direct  atten- 
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tion;  and  that  it  may,  like  every  thing 
else  be  abused,  we  presume  none  will 
deny. 

It  does  not  enter  into  our  plan  to  dis- 
cuss the  comparative  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  exercise — all  are  good  in 
their  place,  and  each  may  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  others  in  particular 
cases:  we  will  not  therefore  unnecessa- 
rily swell  our  columns  with  tins  part  of 
the  subject,  but  refer  our  readers  to  those 
whose  labours  have  been  particularly  and 
expressly  directed  to  this  point — let  us 
now  then  speak  of  the  most  common  kind 
— viz.  walking. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  pedes- 
trian exercise  is  so  obvious  as  not  to  be 
disputed,  but  to  insure  this,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  certain  circumstances — 
time,  quantity,  &c.  which  we  will  now 
examine. 

An  opinion  very  generally  prevails* 
that  a  walk  before  breakfast  is  of  all 
others  the  most  useful,  though  from  cer- 
tain causes,  it  has  fallen  considerablv  in- 
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to  disrepute.    We  hear  some  assert,  that 
when  they  walk  be  lore  breakfast,  they 
feei  the  \voi*e  for  it  throughout  the  day, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact 
but  to  what  '.s  this  owing?  to  the  abuse, 
of  what  is,  with  proper  restrictions,  very 
beneficial.     We  have  from  some  experi- 
ence and  much  observation  come  to  the 
following  conclusions,  which  if  generally 
adopted,  would  we  believe  considerably 
lessen  the  number  of  complaints  on  this 
head.     In  the  first  place  we  should  rise 
early,  and  this  being  a  relative  term,  and 
not   considered    alike   by    all,    we   will 
mention  what  we  mean  by   it.     During 
the   summer  months  we  would  consider 
6  o'clock  or  a  little  before  as  sufficiently 
early   to  be  out — we  will   thus,    (if  we 
consume  not   too  much  of  the   midnight 
oil)  have  had  a  quantum  sujJicU  of  sleep, 
and  avoid  the  extreme  of  damp  or  deiuy 
air,  which  a  too  early  sortie  exposes  us 
to.    During  the  winter,  an  hour  later  will 
be  preferred.     The  extent  of  our  walk 
should  now  be  regulated  by  our  habits  as 
regards  walking,  and  our  actual  feelings 
at  the  time.     Half  a  mile,  one,  or  two 
miles,  leisurely  walked,  so  as  not  to  in- 
duce fatigue,  (which  is  easily  brought  on 
before  breaking  our  fast)  will  generally 
be  sufficient.    WTe  should  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  overdo   the  matter;  the 
least    languor,     exhaustion    or    fatigue, 
^  should  he  the  signal  for  a  cessation  of 
the    exercise,  and    our   morning's   meal 
should  speedily  follow — for  which,  if  the 
above  suggestions  be  attended  to,  we  will 
generally  nave;  an  appetite.     In  fact  we 
consider  the  main  object  of  this  walk  to 
be,  to  thoroughly  rouse  our  dormant  fa- 
culties, and  furnish  our  lungs  with  afresh 
supply  of  pure  air.    The  good  effects  of 
this  plan  will  soon  be  perceived  in  the 
rosy  cheek,  the  bright  eye  and  clear  in- 
tellect.    But  if  on  the  contrary  we  walk 
too  fast  or  too  long,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  our  early  risers,  who  think  they 
should  make  the  most  of  their  time,  ex- 
haustion takes  place,  the  appetite  vanish- 
es, drowsiness  supervenes,  and  we  find 
ourselves  as  it  were  hors  du  combat,  and 
rendered  in  a  great  measure  unfit  for  the 


duties  of  the  day.  We  appeal  to  those 
who  have  experience  in  these  matters, 
whether  this  is  not  substantially  the  case. 

Having  finished  our  breakfast,  and 
rested  a  reasonable  time,  (which  may  be 
agreeably  and  suitably  occupied  in  the 
perusal  of  a  newspaper)  we  are  prepared 
to  undertake  the  active  exertions  of  the 
day,  which  can  be  better  performed  now 
than  at  any  other  time.  We  should  al- 
wavs  however,  endeavour  to  have  half  an 
hour  or  more  before  dinner  to  rest,  and 
allow  the  digestive  organs  to  make  ready 
for  their  approaching  duties.  "  Jifter  din- 
ner sit  awhile"  Exercise  as  little  as 
conveniently  may  be  after  the  principal 
meal  of -the  day,  that  all  our  powers  may 
be  centered  in  the  digestive  apparatus. 
But i(  after  supper  walk  a  mile"  that  the 
internal  organs  which  now  begin  to  flag 
somewhat,  may  be  roused  to  a  little  fur- 
ther exertion,  and  that  we  may  not  be 
prevented  from  enjoying  a  refreshing 
sleep. 

Our  remarks  might  be  still  further  ex- 
tended, were  we  to  enter  into  all  the  de- 
tails and  minutise  connected  with  the 
subject,  but  our  limits  forbid  this,  and  we 
are  only  afraid  that  our  readers  may  think 
we  have  already  said  too  much;  but  upon 
apparent  trifles,  often  depends  much  of 
the  elucidation  of  a  subject. 

We  conclude  by  extracting  some  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Johnson  upon  this  subject, 
which  as  they  do  not  treat  the  matter 
exactly  in  the  light  that  we  have  done, 
will  not  be  deemed  superfluous.  Dr.  J. 
is  the  author  of  many  valuable  works, 
and  editor  of  the  Medico  Chirurgical 
Review;  and  his  sound  mind,  and  discri- 
minating judgment  impart  a  value  to  all 
that  falls  from  his  pen. 

"  Fhvsicians  acd  philosophers,  in  every  age, 
have  extolled  exercise  as  the  grand  prophy- 
lactic in  guarding-  against  the  accession  of  all 
diseases.  That  man  was  designed  for  exertion, 
cannot  be  doubted;  but,  that  much  injury  is 
every  day  done  by  invalids,  and  those  con- 
fined to  sedentary  occupations,  attempting  to 
strengthen  their  constitutions  by  strenuous  ex- 
ercise, at  intervals,  I  am  well  convinced. 
Violent  exercise  did  great  harm,  even  when 
nations  were  nearer  a  state  of  nature  than 
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they  now  are.  Galen,  in  his  discourse  to 
Thrasibulus  inveighs  against  the  athletic  prac- 
tices of  the  Gymnasium.  A  smart  walk  of  a 
miJe  is,  to  a  valetudinarian,  what  a  furious 
wrestle  would  be  to  an  athieta.  If  we  trace 
those  dreadful  aneurismal  affections  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  in  early  life,  we  shall  find 
their  origins  in  violent  exercise,  or  sudden 
over-exertion,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where 
age  and  ossification  are  not  concerned.  In  the 
long  catalogue,  therefore,  of  nervous  diseases, 
where  there  is  auy  suspicion  of  functional  or 
organic  lesions,  indicated  by  palpitations, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  flushings  of  the  face, 
let  long  continued  or  strenuous  exercise  be 
dreaded.  The  passive  exercise  of  a  vessel  or 
carriage  is  safe;  but  quick  walking  is  ex- 
tremely prejudicial.  Because  we  see  the  la- 
borious classes  of  society  robust,  having  been 
inured  to  labour  by  long  habit,  we  are  not  to 
expect  that  we  can  exchange  debility  for  vi- 
gour, by  imitating  their  manners,  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  latter  periods  of  life. 

It  is  with  exercise  indeed,  as  with  food  and 
drink.  By  long  habit  we  may  become  glut- 
tons and  drunkards,  apparently  with  impunity; 
and  so,  by  early  and  long  continued  habit,  we 
may  become  capable  of  walking  a  thousand 
miles  in  as  many  successive  hours,  or  of  la- 
bouring hard,  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty -four.  But  although  no  organ 
or  part  gives  out  at  the  time,  we  are  inevita- 
bly laying  the  foundation  for  future  diseases  in 
all  three  instances.  If  habit  cannot  secure  us 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  inordinate  exer- 
cise, how  can  we  expect  to  escape  when  we 
fly  to  it,  or  indulge  in  it,  at  irregular  periods? 
In  fine,  moderate  and  slow  exercise  in  the  open 
air  is  extremely  salutary;  but  where  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  length  of  much  accelerating  the 
velocity  of  the  circulation,  it  endangers  de- 
rangement of  the  heart,  lungs,  brain,  or  any 
weakened  viscus,  in  valetudinary  constitu- 
tions. In  the  healthy  and  robust,  active  ex- 
ercise may  be  indulged  in  to  a  considerable 
extent,  though  even  here  it  has  its  limits. 

There  is  not  a  year  that  cricket  matches  do 
not  lay  the  foundation  for  aneurisms  and  dis- 
eases of  the  heart.  It  is  on  this  principle,  al- 
so, that  hard  labour h  said  by  the  vulgar,  and 
most  truly  too,  "  to  wear  a  person  out." 
Blacksmiths,  Porters,  and  all  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  inordinate  muscular  exertion, 
or  in  the  habit  of  lifting  heavy  burthens,  are 
particularly  liable  to  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  that  shorten  their  lives.  Even  that 
noble  animal,  the  horse,  is  very  subject  to  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  inconsequence  of  his  spirit- 


ed muscular  exertions  in  the  chase,  in  draw- 
ing heavy  loads,  and  in  racing 

As  for  ruptures,  and  other  consequences  of 
violent  exercise,  straining,  kc.  they  are  too  fa- 
miliar to  require  animadversion  here;- but  I 
trust,  thai  enough  has  been  said  to  excite  the 
attention,  both  of  patieut  and  practitioner,  to 
this  important  subject.  I  wish  it,  however,  to 
be  distinctly  understood,  that,  the  foregoing 
observations  are  only  applicable  to  inordinate 
corporeal  exercise,  especially  when  attempted 
by  the  valetudinarian,  or  those  usually  em- 
ployed in  sedentary  occupations.  Jttuderate, 
or  even  pretty  free  pedestrian  exercise  is,  in 
general,  extremely  salutary,  and  is  probably 
the  most  natural,  were  we  in  a  state  of  nature; 
but,  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  this  state, 
by  advancing-  civilization,  and  particularly  as 
we  congregate  in  large  cities,  where  every 
thing  around  us,  almost  to  the  air  we  breathe  is 
artificial,  our  muscles  lose  their  tone,  and  inca- 
pacitate us  for  those  athletic  exercises  so  prais- 
ed by  the  ancients.  Fortunately,  there  is  an- 
other species  of  exercise  within  the  reach  of 
the  upper  classes  of  society,  to  whom  it  is  most 
necessary,  and  which  has  not  been  duly  ap- 
preciated by  the  profession,  but  to  which  we 
would  draw  the  attention  both  of  patient  and 
practitiouer — this  is  passive  exercise,  in  car- 
riage or  on  horseback,  including  sailing, 
swinging,  &c.  Where  the  invalid  is  unequal 
to  pedestrian  exercise,  he  should  gradually  in- 
crease his  carriage  or  horse  exercise  in  the 
opeu  air;  but  pedestrian  exercise  is  to  be  re- 
sorted to  whenever  he  is  able  to  endure  it,  for 
it  is  upon  this  that  the  great  hope  of  health 
must  ultimately  rest." 

OF  THE  PLAGUE. 
For  the  vSEsculajrian  Register. 

The  ridiculous  ideas  that  have  at  diffe- 
rent times  been  advanced  in  relation  to 
the  contagion  of  the  plague,  have  in- 
duced me  to  collect  a  Pew  of  them  into 
one  view.  If  you  think  it  may  be  useful 
in  any  way,  it  is  at  your  service. 

Alpha. 

The  great  plague  of  16G5  was  ascribed 
by  those  illustrious  physicians,  Hodges 
and  Meat!,  to  contagion  in  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton, imported  from  Turkey  to  Holland, 
and  thence  to  England,  and  yet,  for  160 
years,  nothing  of  the  kind  lias  again  oc- 
curred, although  the  intercourse  has  pro- 
bably been  100  fold! 
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Some  have  contended  that  the  plague 
proceeds  from  a  corruption  of  the  volatile 
salts,  or  the  nitrous  spirit  in  the  air! — 
sucli  are  Dr.  Hodges  (Loimologia);  Dr. 
Mead  (short  discourses);  Quincey,  (diffe- 
rent  causes,  p.  266): — whilst  Dr.  Bradley, 
in  his  account  of  the  Plague  at  Marse- 
illes, ascribes  it  to  the  number  of  poison- 
ous animals,  insects  or  maggots,  which 


at  that  time  are  swiming  or  drivino-  in  the 
circumambient  air;  and  being  sucked 
into  our  bodies  along  with  our  breath, 
are  sufficiently  capable  of  causing  those 
direful  depredations  on  mankind  called 
the  Plague. 

Now  absurd  as  both  these  opinions 
seem  to  us,  they  have  been  each  main- 
tained, (like  our  own  contested  doctrines 
in  relation  to  the  contagion,  or,  non-con- 
tagion of  yellow  fever),  with  that  undue 
warmth  and  animosity,  which  all  con- 
trovertible points  in  physick,  politics  or 
divinity  are  sure  to  elicit,  even  in  this 
free  country,  wherein  each  man  is  theo- 
retically invested  with  the  power  of  rea- 
soning in  his  own  way;  but  practically 
finds,  that  like  Ishmael,  his  hand  is 
against  all  who  differ  from  him,  and  that 
intolerance  is  a  weed  of  republican  as 
well  as  of  monarchical  growth! 

Wolfius,  Agricola,  Forestus,  Fernelius, 
Bellini,  and  many  more,  maintained  the 
opinions  which  have  at  a  later  date  been 
upheld  by  Hodges,  Mead,  &c, — Kirchir 
Malpighi,  Leuwenhoeck,Morgagni,Rhedi, 
and  Mangetus,  &c.  agree  with  Bradley. 
What  is  said  against  worms,  may  be 
seen  in  Hodges,  (Loimologia,  p.  1 98.)  and 
Mead,  &c:  whilst  Bradley  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  treatise  on  the  plague  at  Mar- 
seilles is  equally  sarcastic  in  defence  of 
his  own  favourite  views  of  the  subject. 

As  to  the  original  source  of  the  dis- 
ease, that  of  the  year  1346  has  been  lo- 
cated in  China,  advancing  thence  through 
the  East  Indies,  Syria,  Turkey,  the 
Levant,  and  thus  to  England,  in  1349, 
— according  to  Mead; — Whilst  Bradley 
says,  the  plague  is  no  where  to  be  found 
in  India,  China,  the  south  parts  of  Africa 
and  America,  and  takes  up  several  pages 
in  defence  of  his  opinion! 


"  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disa- 
gree." As  to  preservatives — large  fires 
in  the  streets  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended, and  as  strongly  opposed!  With- 
out recalling  to  our  recollection  the 
scenes  of  1793,  in  which,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  those  of  London  and  Marseilles 
were  well  exemplified;  we  find,  whilst 
Mead,  Hodges  and  others,  reprobated 
this  measure:  Mayerne,  Harvey,  with 
many  more  from  the  earliest  period  had 
strongly  supported  it,  for  the  dissipation 
of  pestilential  vapours,  in  which  Brad- 
ley fully  coincides; — conceiving  that  the 
exemption  of  London  from  the  plague 
since  1665,  is  owing  to  the  great  fire  of 
1666,  which  destroyed  "  the  eggs  or 
seeds  of  those  poisonous  animals  that 
were  then  in  the  stagnating  air,"  &c. 

Whilst  smoking  tobacco  was  recom- 
mended as  a  powerful  antidote,  by  Dr. 
Bradley, — Dr.  Hodges  reprobates  it  in 
an  unqualified  manner,  and  supplied  its 
place  with  sack! 

It  would  be  useless  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject, further  than  to  state,  that  its  exten- 
sion has  been  ascribed  to  the  rags  of  the 
dead;  to  sacks  of  cotton;  to  the  clothes 
of  soldiers  and  sailors;  to  rotten  mutton; 
to  a  bale  of  carpets;  to  a  dog  brought 
from  Amsterdam;  and  to  goods  of  vari- 
ous kinds  from  the  Levant. 

Preservatives  have  been  looked  for  in 
garlic,  rue,  sage,  sorrel,  vinegar,  turpen- 
tine, and  50  other  articles  of  equal  value 
— all  of  which,  or  the  most  of  them  were 
tried  ineffectually  in  our  own  destruc- 
tive epidemics;  and  all  serve  to  show, 
that  the  nature  of  man  is  the  same;  and 
always  prone  to  catch  at  straw's,  although 
previous  experience  had  incontestibly 
proved  the  inadequacy  of  any  of  the  pre- 
ventive means  proposed! 

MENTAL  ALIENATION,  No.  4. 

We  will  now  accompany  M.  George t 
in  his  remarks  upon  the  symptoms  of  this 
disease,  which  he  considers  of  two  kinds, 
— proper  and  common;  and  after  some 
remarks  of  a  similar  tendency,  he  pro- 
ceeds thus: 
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"The  brain,  as  we  have  just  said,  is  the 
immediate  seat  of  madness;  it  alone  gives 
rise  to  the  symptoms  which  characterise  it. 
All  insane  persons  present  derangements  in 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding;  they  have 
delirium;  almost  all  are  affected  with  watch- 
fulness, head  aches,  or  divers  other  disagree- 
able sensations  of  heat,  tension,  weight,  in  this 
part;  lesions  of  sensibility  and  muscular  con- 
tractility are  frequent;  the  skin  of  the  head 
and  face  offers  to  notice  important  variations, 
in  its  coloration,  temperature,  kc. 

First,  of  delirium.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  define,  or  characterise  this  in  a  few  words, 
and  it  is  therefore  better  to  describe  it. 

Those  who  live  not  with  the  insane,  have 
generally  a  strange  idea  of  them;  they  think 
them  furious  beasts  without  ideas,  without 
consciousness  of  the  sensations  they  expe- 
rience, insensible  to  all  which  surrounds 
them,  incapable  of  reasoning.  Physicians 
who  visit  la  Salpetriere  after  having  already 
traversed  half  of  it,  ask  if  they  will  never 
come  to  it;  they  cannot  take  for  insane,  pa- 
tients whom  they  see  for  the  most  part  tran- 
quil, working,  walking  alone,  or  two  by  two, 
appearing  reasonable.  It  is  precisely  because 
we  have  too  long  judged  these  wretches  in 
this  way,  that  they  have  been  abandoned  and 
so  generally  maltreated  for  centuries. 

The  insane  rarely  lose  the  faculty  of  per- 
ceiving objects;  but  it  often  happens  that  they 
are  mistaken  upon  their  true  qualities  or  attri- 
butes: tbey  will  not  take  a  man  for  a  woman 
— they  are  hardly  so  grossly  deceived;  but 
they  will  recognise  in  a  stranger,  a  relation, 
friend  or  enemy;  they  will  transform  the 
house  which  they  inhabit  into  a  palace  or  a 
prison,  &c.  Thus  we  may  say  that  with  them 
the  senses  are  distracted,  the  sensations  false. 
There  are  many  however,  in  whom  these  func- 
tions are  exerted  in  complete  integrity. 

I  know  not,  if  we  should  refer  to  a  vice  of 
perception,  the  sensations  we  denominate 
hallucinations.  The  patients  think  they  hear 
voices  speaking  to  them,  with  whom  they 
converse ;  they  imagine  they  see  beings  ap- 
proaching them,  talking  with  them,  com- 
manding certain  actions;  phantoms  which 
terrify  them;  God,  the  Virgin,  or  some  saint 
who  come  to  inspire  them  Some  are  con- 
stantly pursued  by  these  imaginary  beings, 
night  and  day,  at  rest  and  in  motioo : — these 
are  real  waking  dreams.  What  is  remark- 
able in  these  errors  cf  sensation,  is,  that  we 
can  scarcely  persuade  the  patient  of  their 
falseness^  he  always  escapes  by  some  sub- 
terfuge from  the  proofs  you  give  him:  open 
the  door  of  a  place,  whence  voices  appear  to 


him  to  issue,  where  he  believes  some  one 
concealed,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  they  have 
just  gone  out,  that  he  hears  them  still. 

The  inclinations,  affections,  &c.  are  often 
disordered  from  the  first;  the  insane  are  in- 
different for  those  they  most  cherished;  the 
mother  abandons  or  repulses  her  children, 
the  husband  separates  himself  from  his  wife, 
and  the  child  from  his  parents.  Love  and  at- 
tachment are  sometimes  replaced  by  jealousy, 
indifference  and  hatred,  without  external 
motives.  At  other  times,  it  is  the  taste  that 
changes;  thence  the  dislike  of  work,  pleasures, 
walking,  society,  &c.  These  disorders  are 
so  constant,  so  inherent  in  the  state  of  deli- 
rium, that  a  cure  cannot  be  pronounced  as 
long  as  they  exist,  spite  of  all  the  appearances 
of  sound  reason;  it  is  on  the  contrary  a  good 
omen  when  the  patient  appears  to  be  affected 
when  we  speak  to  him  of  those  who  were 
dear,  and  desires  again  to  see  them;  and  the 
same  with  a  regard  to  a  wish  for  work,  &c. 

The  passions  may  become  so  much  the 
more  imperious  in  the  insane,  as  they  are  no 
longer  controlled  by  ideas  of  fitness  or  de- 
cency; they  then  rule  over  the  other  facul- 
ties, and  command  actions.  They  are  besides 
sometimes  the  first  cause  of  other  intellectual 
disturbances;  it  is  thus  that  the  morbid  exal- 
tation of  the  tendency  to  the  union  of  the 
sexes  produces  erotomania  and  nymphomania; 
that  pride  makes  kings,  vanity  queens,  and 
ambition  conquerors. 

Authors  have  defined  the  delirium  of  insa- 
nity, intellectual  disorder  without  the  patient 
being  conscious  of  it.  This  is  true  for  the 
greater  number  of  patients.  Most  of  them 
think  themselves  very  well,  and  are  astonish- 
ed and  indignant  at  our  measures.  What  is 
very  remarkable  is  that  many  see  clearly  that 
their  comrades  have  lost  their  reason — they 
make  fun  of  each  other.  There  are  others 
however,  though  their  number  is  small,  who 
can  well  appreciate  their  state;  and  almost  all 
after  recovery,  or  even  during  convalescence 
acknowledge,  that  they  have  been  deranged, 
and  are  grateful  for  what  has  been  done  for 
them.  This  frame  of  mind  is  indeed  a  sign  of 
returning  reason.  Trust  not  to  a  patient  as 
long  as  he  will  not  acknowledge  his  former 
state. 

For  the  actions  committed  by  the  insane, 
they  generally  have  some  motive.  Thus  a 
madman  destroys  himself,  because  he  believes 
himself  unworthy  to  live,  or  for  ever  damned; 
and  a  mother  kills  her  children  to  send  them 
straight  to  paradise. 

The  exercise  of  faculties,  whose  exaltation 
constitutes  imagination,  offers  many  import- 
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ant  considerations.  A  watch  maker  pretended 
to  have  discovered  perpetual  motion,  and 
wishing  to  realize  this  idea,  constructed,  to 
arrive  at  it,  very  ingenious  pieces  of  mecha- 
nism. Maniacs  in  discussion,  dispute,  or  fury, 
often  express  themselves  in  a  manner  which 
was  unknown  to  them  before  the  develop- 
ment of  delirium. 

The  character  of  the  delirium,  the  nr.ture 
of  the  new  ideas  may  be:  1st,  In  the  sense  of 
the  common  character  of  the  individual;  thus 
an  ambitious  man  who  becomes  crazy,  be- 
lieves himself  God,  a  king,  or  a  prophet.  2. 
In  an  opposite  sense;  thus  decent  women,  of 
an  irreproachable  behaviour,  become  shame- 
less, and  provoke  by  their  gestures  and  ob- 
scene proposals,  the  sexual  union;  a  devotee 
becomes  impious,  a  libertine  reserved.  3.  The 
cause  which  has  produced  the  delirium,  often 
determines  its  character;  thus  a  woman  is 
betrayed  by  her  lover,  or  abandoned  by  her 
husband,  and  sees  everywhere,  only  perjured 
men,  and  monsters  worthy  of  the  torments  of 
hell.  Lastly,  the  delirium  may  be  foreign  to 
the  general  character  of  the  individual,  and 
the  cause  which  has  provoked  it,  &c.  &c." 

Our  author  here  branches  out  into  un- 
necessary minutiae,  in  which  we  will  not 
follow  him,  but  proceed  to  his  general 
division  of  the  subject  into  mania  mono- 
mania, stupidity,  fatuity  and  idiotcy. 
This  however,  une  autre  fois,  and  we 
take  leave  of  M.  Georget  with  an  au 
revoir.  — — — 

CYNANCHE  TRACHEALIS. 
Gentlemen, 

In  the  5th  number  of  your  useful  Register 
1  find  notice  taken  of  this  disease,  or  Croup, 
having  been  observed  in  cats.  If  any  parti- 
culars respecting  this  singular  event  are 
known  to  you,  you  will  much  oblige  me,  and 
I  doubt  not  many  others  of  your  readers, 
who  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  look 
into  the  work  you  refer  to. 

Yours,  &c.  CURIO  SUS. 

We  cheerfully  comply  with  the  above 
request,  and  have  only  to  remark,  that 
the  communication  has  no  signature;  yet 
•we  presume  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  its  being  correct,  because  the 
part  respecting  the  cats,  immediately 
follows  the  particular  detail  of  the  dis- 
ease as  occurring  in  a  child  who  died, 
and  from  whom,  it  would  seem,  there 
was  a  disposition  in  the  writer,  to  derive 
it  by  contagion. 


After  stating  the  case  of  the  child,  he 
proceeds  thus: 

"  About  three  days  posterior  to  this,  two 
young  cats  in  the  same  room  were  observed  to 
become  sick;  lliey  had  peculiar  hoarse  coughs 
like  the  child,  great  difficulty  in  respiration, 
and  refused  their  food.  The  next  day  they 
secluded  themselves  from  the  family,  and 
seemed  evidently  worse,  while  the  whizzing' 
noise  in  inspiration,  and  th"  shrill  sound  in 
coughing,  were  so  extremely  loud  as  to  be 
distinguishable  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  In 
this  state  they  laboured  for  about  forty-eight 
hours,  when  both  dj  ing,  one  of  thorn  was  sent 
me  for  dissection.  The  following  are  the  ap- 
pearances which  presented : 

The  two  inferior  lobes  of  the  left  lung  load- 
ed with  black  blood,  and  the  ramifications  of 
the  bronchia?  so  compressed  by  extravasation, 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  inflating  them; 
the  superior  lobe  easily  inflated,  and  perfectly 
free  from  disease.  The  inferior  lobe  of  the 
right  lung  equally  surcharged  with  the  two 
inferior  of  the  left;  but  the  second  only  par- 
tially affected,  while  the  superior  was  in  eve- 
ry respect  sound.  The  epiglottis,  internal 
membrane  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  surround- 
ing muscles,  and  membraneous  covering  of 
the  pharynx,  had  a  natural  appearance;  but 
on  slitting  the  trachea  through  its  whole 
length,  posteriorly,  the  following  phaaenome- 
na  were  observable:  the  trachea  replete  with 
opake  mucus,  the  laryngean  sacs  distended 
with  the  same;  and,  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tube,  a  preternatural  membrane  loosely 
adhering.  This  membrane,  being  extracted, 
measured  two  inches  in  length,  two  lines  in 
breadth,  and  was  very  thin.  The  internal 
surface  of  the  trachea  and  its  larger  branches, 
when  divested  of  viscid  mucus,  seemed  con- 
siderably inflamed. 

From  the  symptoms  described,  and  their  il- 
lustration by  dissection,  the  proximate  cause 
of  death  becomes  evident;  but  the  great  de- 
sideratum is  this,  What  caused  the  Croup  in 
the  cats?  was  a  simple  stimulus,  such  as  ex- 
ternal cold,  the  occasional  cause,  the  parts 
being  predisposed  by  catarrh?  or  was  contagi- 
ous miasmata  generated  in  the  child  by  spe- 
cific inflammation,  and  communicated  to  the 
cats  by  the  air?— Gent.  J\lag.  1792.  p.  626. 

OF  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  PRESER- 
VATION OF  DEAD  BODIES. 
Meeting  in  the  course  of  our  reading 
with  several  instances  of  very  surprising 
preservation  of  dead  bodies,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  well  authenticated,  we  con- 
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sider  them  deserving  of  notice  in  our 
Register. — Although  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  a  few  of  notoriety  in  the 
annals  of  the  world;  we  have  references 
to  several  others,  but  consider  those  we 
have  here  given,  as  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  fact. 

"  Some  workmen  who  were  employed  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Edmund's  Bury, 
found  a  leaden  coffin,  made  after  the  ancient 
custom,  exactly  the  shape  of  the  body.  This 
had  been  enclosed  in  an  oak  case,  which,  by 
length  of  time,  was  decayed,  but  the  lead  re- 
mained quite  perfect  Upon  close  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  to  be  the  body  of  Thomas 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Exeter,  uncle  to  Henry 
5th,  and  deposited  in  1427. — On  opening-  the 
lead,  the  flesh,  hair,  and  toe  and  hand  nails, 
were  as  perfect  and  sound,  as  though  he  had 
not  been  dead  6  hours.  A  surgeon  in  the 
neighbourhood  made  an  incision  on  the  breast, 
and  declares  the  flesh  cut  as  firm  as  in  a  living 
subject,  and  there  was  even  an  appearance  of 
blood;  multitudes  of  people  were  present  and 
saw  the  same.  At  this  time  the  corpse  was 
not  in  the  least  noisome,  but  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  presently  became  putrid  and 
offensive.  The  workmen  coming  early  on 
Friday  morning,  resolved  to  make  prize  of 
the  lead,  and  therefore  cut  out  the  corpse, 
tumbled  it  into  a  hole  near  at  hand,  and 
threw  the  dirt  on  it.  The  lead  was  conveyed 
directly  to  the  plumbers,  and  there  sold  for 
22  shillings.  Thus,  in  Shakspeare's  phrase, 
was  a  great  man  knocked  about  the  sconce 
with  a  dirty  shovel."*—  Gent.  Mag:  42.  p.  92. 

Pennant  the  great  British  Zoologist, 
mentions  the  tomb  of  Edward  1st  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  which  was  opened 
in  1770,  after  a  lapse  of  350  years,  and 
the  body  found  in  a  high  state  of  preser- 
vation. The  following  extract  refers  pro- 
bably to  the  same  transaction. 

See  Gent.  Mag.  for  May,  1774,  al- 
though the  dates  do  not  exactly  coincide. 

Monday,  May  2,  1774.— Some  gentlemen 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  being  desirous 
to  see  how  far  the  actual  state  of  Edward  I's 
body  answered  to  the  methods  taken  to  pre- 
serve it,  by  writs  issued  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  IV.  to 
the  treasury,  to  renew  the  wax  about  it,  several 
of  which  are  printed  in  Rymer's  Fcedera,  ob- 

*  The  particulars  of  this  are  detailed  by 
Dr.  Collignow,  in  the  62d,  vol.  of  the  Philos. 
Trans. 


tained  leave  to  open  the  large  stone  sarco- 
phagus, in  which  it  was  deposited,  on  the 
north  side  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  chapel. 
This   was  accordingly    done    this    morning, 
when,  in  a  coffin  of  yellow  stone,  they  found 
the    royal   body,    in    perfect    preservation, 
wrapped  in  two  wrappers,  one  of  them  of  gold 
tissue,  strongly  waxed,  and  fresh;  the  outer- 
most more  decayed.    The  corpse  was  habited 
in  a  rich  mantle  of  purple,  paned  with  vhite, 
and  adorned    with  ornaments  of  gilt  metal, 
studded  with  red  and  blue  stones  and  pearls. 
Two   similar   ornaments   lay   on   his  hands. 
The  mantle  was  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder 
by  a  magnificent^ w/a  of  the  same  metal,  with 
the  same  stones  and  pearls.     His  face  had 
over  it   a  silken  covering,  so  fine,  and   so 
closely  fitted  to  it,  as  to  preserve  the  features 
entire.   Round  his  temples  was  a  gilt  coronet 
of  fleurs  de  lis.     In  his  hands,  which  were 
also  entire,  were  two  sceptres  of  gilt  metal; 
that  in  the  right  surmounted  by  a  cross  fleuri, 
that  in  the  lelt  by  three  clusters  of  oak  leaves, 
and   a  dove  on  a  globe;   this   sceptre   was 
about  five  feet  long.     The  feet  were  enve- 
loped in  the  mantle  and  other  coverings,  but 
sound,    and   the    toes    distinct.     The  whole 
length  of  the  corpse  was  five  feet  two  inches. 
As  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  writs  were  issued  since  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  the  body  must  have  been  pre- 
served above  three  centuries  and  an  half,  in 
the  state  in  which  it  was  cow  found,  by  virtue 
of  the  embalment  originally  bestowed  on  it;. 
and,  as  every  thing  was  restored    with  the 
strictest  care,  and  the  tomb  secured  beyond 
a  possibility  of  ever  being  opened  again,   it 
may  continue,   at  least,    as  many  centuries 

longer. Edward    I.   died  at  Burgh  upon 

Sands,  in  Cumberland,  in  his  way  to  Scotland, 
July  7,  1307,  in  the  68lh  year  of  his  age. 

"In  the  year  1254,  Pope  Innocent  4th, 
died  at  Naples,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Lawrence,  from  whence  his  body  was 
removed  to  the  cathedral,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  for  him.  This  monument  re- 
quiring some  repairs,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  open  the  receptiele  last  September,  (1807) 
and  the  state  in  which  the  remains  of  the 
ponti/F  were  found,  after  a  period  of  553  years, 
was  as  fellows:  the  body  was  sound  and  entire; 
the  head,  the  hands,  and  the  legs,  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  trunk,  and  the  former  wanted 
only  two  teeth,  lie  was  dressed  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  times,  in  a  chasuble  (a 
kind  of  cope)  of  snuff  coloured  silk,  richly 
embroidered  in  several  parts.  After  the  lapse 
of  5  1-2  centuries,  the  silk  retained  its  origi- 
nal lustre.  The  other  garments,  which  ap- 
pear to  have   been  a  Tunic  In  Dalmatic,  had 
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been  destroyed.  His  silk  gloves,  embroider- 
ed v/ith  gold  at  the  wrist,  were  in  perfect 
preservation." — Month.  Mag.  24.  p.  482. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we 
may  further  notice,  that  in  1793,  on 
opening  the  ground  near  the  altar  in  St. 
Oswald's  church,  at  Chester,  for  an  in- 
tern ent,  "  the  lead  coffin  which  incloses 
the  dust  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Geralde 
was  found  in  a  state  of  preservation 
scar;ely  credible,  when  we  say  that  it 
has  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  peaceful 
grave  211  year,  though  from  its  appear- 
ance, the  eye  might  be  deceived  into  a 
belief  that  it  had  not  lain  there  more 
than  as  many  hours.  Lord  Ch.  G.  held 
the  Irish  seals  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth." 
We  are  not  however  told  what  was  the 
appearance  of  the  chancellor  himself. 
(To  be  continued.) 

SINGULAR  OCCURRENCE. 

Greensburgh,  (Penn.)  August  20. 

Died,  on  Wednesday  last,  very  suddenly, 
at  his  residence  in  Unity  township,  Mr.  James 
Montgomery,  a  useful  citizen  and  an  honest 
man.  It  is  but  a  few  months  since  his  venera- 
ble father  was  carried  to  the  grave  from  the 
same  place. 

After  the  above  was  in  type,  we  were  no 
less  surprised  than  pleased  to  learn,  that  Mr. 
Montgomery  was  restored  to  life,  after,  as 
every  appearance  indicated,  it  had  been  sus- 
pended, for  about  two  hours.  It  is  stated  that 
his  body  was  cold,  and  that  he  had  no  pulse. 
Every  person  who  saw  him,  was  confident  that 
the  vital  spark  had  fled,  and  indeed,  prepara- 
tions were  making  by  his  friends  to  attend  his 
funeral.  This  circumstance  may,  and  ought 
to  teach,  a  useful  lesson.  Let  us  not  be  too 
precipitate  in  interring  those  whom  we  sup- 
pose to  be  dead. — Republican. 

MEMORANDA. 

Boston. — Thermometer  (1.  P.  M.)  Aug. 
15=70°:  16=  76°:  17=84°:  18=82°:  19= 
83°:  20=68°:  21=70°:  mean  height=77°:— 
greatest  heat  in  24  hours=80°: — greatest 
cold=58°:— Rain  0.04  inch.  Aug.  22= 
82°:  23=80°:  24=70°:  25=70°:  26=71°: 
27=75°:  28=79°:  mean  height  75°:— great- 
est heat  in  24  hours=77°: — greatest  cold= 
51°: — Rain  0.57  inch. 

New  York. — 8*  deaths  for  the  week  end- 
ing Aug.  28. — Consumption,  9.  Convulsions, 
8.     Dropsies,  7.     Dysentery,  7.     Fevers,  5. 


Flux  Infantile,  9.  Hives,  3.   Measles,  5.  Still 
born,  4.   Tabes  Mesenterica  7. 

m*m  A  person  was  suffocated  last  week,  in 
consequence  of  going  into  the  hold  of  a  ves- 
sel in  this  port,  where  charcoal  and  sulphur 
had  been  burnt  to  kill  mice! 

Chilicothe.  (Ohio.) — Said  to  be  very  healthy 
this  season;  though  several  cases  of  Bilious 
Fever  have  occurred;  and  the  country  around 
is  said  to  be  afflicted  with  Dysentery,  confined 
however,  principally  to  children. 

Baltimore. — 24  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Aug.  30. — Cholera  Infantum,  6.  Bilious  Fe- 
ver, 3.     Infantile  unknown,  4! 

Washington. — 29  deaths  for  the  month  of 
August.  Fevers,  4.  Cholera,  8.  Convulsions, 
2.     Consumption,  2. 

Charleston. — The  Board  of  Health  report- 
ed one  new  case  of  Yellow  Fever  on  the  2 1st  of 
August — none  on  the  22d — Three  on  the  23d — 
Four  on  the  24th — Seven  on  the  2oth — Seven  on 
the  26th — Six  on  the  21th — Six  on  the  28th — 
One  on  the  29th — 29  deaths  from  the  15th  to 
the  22d  of  August.  Yellow  Fever,  1 0!  Bilious 
Fever,  2.  Consumption,  3.  Whooping  Cough, 
5.— Thermometer,  (3.  P.  M.)  Aug.  15=75°: 
16=77°:  17=75°:  18=79°:  19=82°:  20:  = 
82°:  21=83°:— Slight  rains. 

Montgomery.  (Alab.) — Very  hot!  Thermo- 
meter stood — July  1,  in  the  shade,  at  104°. 

Savannah. — 4  deaths  from  Aug.  17,  to  Aug. 
24.  Consumption,  2.  Bilious  Fever,  1. 
Worms,  1. 

Natchez — Very  healthy,  though  very  hot! 
Deaths  from  a  stroke  of  the  sun  have  scarcely 
ever  been  known  here  before — whereas,  this 
year,  scarcely  a  week  passes  over,  without  a 
case  occurring! 

New  Orleans. — The  Yellow  Fever  seems  to 
have  broken  out  here,  rather  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently. 12  cases  were  reported  on  the  8th  of 
August.'  9  on  the  \2th.  It  was  expected  soon 
to  become  epidemic.  Strangers  are  advised 
to  leave  the  city! 

45  deaths  from  July  27th  to  August  2. — 
Fevers,  11.  Consumption,  7.  Dysentery,  4. 
Teething,  4. — Heat  here,  as  in  the  southern 
cities  generally,  very  oppressive.  Thermome- 
ter—(2.  P.  M.)  Aug.  l.=88°:  2=93°:  3= 
95°:  4=94°:  5=91°:  6=93°:  7=94°:— Lit- 
tle rain! 

London. — Average  height  of  the  Thermo- 
meter from  July  1  to  July  8=60°. 

Pans. — The  weather  has  been  uncommon- 
ly warm  this  year. 
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VERSATILITY  OF  OPINION. 

This  disposition  to  change,  if  happily 
directed,  is  of  infinite  importance  to  man- 
kind. It  too  frequently  happens  how- 
ever, that  such  changes  result  from  causes, 
whose  tendency  is  not  unfolded;; — and 
mischievous  consequences  result  there- 
from, before  the  pendulum  in  its  vibra- 
tion settles  at  the  proper  point. — This  is 
more  particularly  obvious  in  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  theological  and  poli- 
tical opinions,  of  the  most  opposite  ten- 
dency are  maintained,  according  to  the 
leaders  who  are  to  be  upheld; — It  is  how- 
ever not  uncommon  to  see  the  same 
changes  in  medicine.  That  which  is 
deemed  correct  one  day,  receives  a  fall 
the  next;  whilst  its  antagonist  reaches 
the  summit  of  the  wheel;  and  in  the  due 
rotation  of  time,  may  even  resume  its 
former  supremacy. — Something  of  the 
kind  is  obvious  in  the  inoculation  for  the 
small-pox,  which  was  at  first  violently 
opposed,  and  for  many  years  could  not 
be  said  to  have  gained  a  firm  footing.  Its 
14 


victory  was  however  at  last  complete — 
and  although  it  has  now  yielded  to  vac- 
cination, had  not  the  vaccine  proved  its 
superiority,  inoculation  would  still  have 
maintained  its  sway. 

In  the  history  of  Inoculation  by  M.  de 
la  Condamine,  read  to  the  Acad,  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris  in  1754,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing remark: 

"  The  year  1746  was,  at  London,  the  epoch 
of  the  foundation  of  a  house  of  charity,  as  well 
for  inoculating  the  poor,  and  diminishing  by 
this  means  the  devastation  made  by  the  small- 
pox, of  mankind,  as  for  succouring  those  who 
might  be  taken  ill  of  it  in  the  natural  way.  It 
was  in  the  church  of  this  hospital,  and  in  the 
same  pulpit  where,  30  years  before,  inocula- 
tion had  been  treated  as  the  work  of  devils, 
that  Dr.  Maddox,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
preached  that  famous  sermon,  several  times 
re-printed,  wherein  he  excites  the  charity  of 
his  fellow-citizens  in  favour  of  this  practice, 
of  which  he  demonstrates  the  advantages." 

ICT  Though  not  strictly  appropriate 
to  our  present  subject,  we  cannot  forbear 
alluding  to  a  remarkable  difference  of  opi- 
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nion  upon  the  proper  method  of  raising 
or  rearing  children:  (We  make  use  of 
these  terms,  in  contra-distinction  to  that 
of  bringing  up,  which  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  different  sense.)  While  some  are  for 
letting  their  children  rove  about  in  all 
"weathers  pretty  much  as  their  inclina- 
tion prompts  them,  without  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  their  dress — others 
strenuously  contend  that  their  tender 
frames  should  be  protected  from  expo- 
sure, and  consequently  overwhelm  them 
with  heavy  garments,  and  in  damp,  wet, 
raw,  rainy  or  snowy  weather  feel  greatly 
tempted  to  keep  them  within  doors.  Hear 
what  Dr.  Clarke  says,  upon  this  subject, 
when  treating  of  the  great  proportion  of 
children  in  the  bills  of  mortality. 

"  In  investigating  the  reasons  of  this  great 
mortality  among  childreD,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  it  may  not  be  traced 
to  some  mismanagement  of  them,  since  it  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  uniform  good- 
ness of  the  Creator,  to  suppose  that  so  many 
children  are  brought  into  the  world  only  that 
they  may  die  at  an  early  period  of  their  ex- 
istence. 

The  severity  of  the  winters,  the  general 
variableness  of  the  climate,  and  the  impro- 
vident exposure  of  young  children,  to  cold, 
without  sufficient  attention  to  clothing,  lay 
the  foundation  of  many  diseases,  which  prove 
fatal  to  them,  (in  some  instances  very  rapid- 
ly,) as  peripneumony  and  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  &rc.  The 
last  in  its  most  violent  state  has  acquired  the 
name  of  croup,  a  disease  which  sometimes 
destroys  in  a  few  hours. 

It  is  a  subject  of  very  common  observa- 
tion, that  children,  who  have  been  inured  to 
cold,  and  brought  up  hardily,  (as  it  is  called,) 
are  the  strongest  in  adult  age,  and  this  has 
induced  many  parents  to  expose  their  chil- 
dren thinly  clad  to  all  the  severities  of  wea- 
ther. It  is  in  part  true,  since  children,  who 
survive  the  seasoning,  are  generally  strong- 
est. The  original  strength  of  their  constitu- 
tion probably  enabled  them  to  bear  it  in  the 
first  instance;  and,  if  they  are  able  to  encoun- 
ter it  in  early  life,  they  will  lose  in  some  mea- 
sure the  susceptibility  of  being  readily  affec- 
ted by  changes  of  temperature  afterwards. 

But,  all  medical,  men,  who  have  had  op- 
portunities of  attending  much  to  the  diseases 
of  children,  must  have  observed  that  those 
families  in  which  children  are  least  exposed 


to  cold  in  winter  are  generally  most  healthy, 
whilst  those  who  act  on  the  erroneous  prin- 
ciple of  hardening  them,  by  the  exposure  of 
their  tender  bodies  to  severe  weather,  are 
scarcely  ever  free  from  disease  of  some  kind. 

Disorders,  which  might  otherwise  have  re- 
mained dormant,  are  thus  brought  into  acti- 
vity by  this  mode  of  treating  children;  and 
many  fall  sacrifices  to  pulmonary  consump- 
tions and  scrophulous  complaints  in  more  ad- 
vanced life  from  this  error  alone,  of  being  ex- 
posed in  childhood  to  cold  with  the  intention 
of  being  made  strong  and  hardy. 

The  present  fashion  of  clothing  young  chil- 
dren, founded  upon  the  same  erroneous  no- 
tion of  hardening  them,  is  also  very  injurious 
to  their  health.  Their  arms  and  chests  are 
entirely  uncovered.  They  generally  wear  no 
stockings  at  all;  and,  from  the  stomach  down- 
wards they  are  almost  in  a  state  of  nakedness, 
even  in  winter. 

To  rebut  the  force  of  these  observations 
this  question  has  been  often  asked,  What  be- 
comes of  the  children  of  the  poor?  This  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  a  difficulty  by  putting  a  ques- 
tion is  very  easy,  and  very  imposing  upon  ig- 
norant persons,  who  have  bestowed  little  at- 
tention on  this  subject.  But,  if  they  will  in- 
quire, they  will  find  that  comparatively  few  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  reared;  and,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  in  the  bills  of 
mortality  are  among  the  offspring  of  this  ex- 
tensive class  of  the  community,  especially  in 
large  cities  and  towns.  Their  death,  howev- 
er, makes  no  noise,  and  therefore  little  im- 
pression, on  account  of  the  obscurity  of  their 
station;  whilst  an  unfavourable  case  of  the 
cow-pox,  especially  if  it  occurs  in  a  family 
of  distinction,  rings  through  the  whole  island 
with  every  possible  aggravation  and  misre- 
presentation, which  artifice  or  folly  can  sug- 
gest to  deceive  the  timid,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  credulous. " 

We  do  not  exactly  agree  with  the  doc- 
tor in  all  points;  he  however,  in  his  re- 
marks, refers  particularly  to  the  clothing, 
and  we  believe  here  as  elsewhere,  "  in 
medio  tutissimus  i6is."  Either  extreme 
is  to  be  avoided,  and  we  have  known 
both  plans  to  succeed  in  producing  fine, 
hearty,  able-bodied  men.  We  think  how- 
ever, that  the  toughest  and  strongest  con- 
stitutions will  spring  in  general  from  the 
least  clothing  and  confinement. 

We  have  not  time  at  present  to  enter 
more  fully  into  this  subject,  but  would 
be  happy  to  receive  the  reflections  or  ex- 
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perience  of  some  of  our  able  correspond- 
ents. 

WATER  DOCTORS. 

It  is  well  known  that  within  a  very 
few  years,  some  European  practitioners 
acquired  large  sums  by  prescribing  after 
simply  inspecting  the  urine  of  their  pa- 
tient by  which   they  became  fully  ac- 
quainted with  his  disorder; — hence  their 
common  appellation  was  that  of  water 
doctors. — We  may  perhaps  say  more  of 
them  hereafter — at  present  our  intention 
in  adverting  to  the  fact  is  merely  to  in- 
troduce a  jeu  d'esprit,  applied,  it  would 
seem   to  the  celebrated   doctors   Mead 
and    Sloane. — Whether   either  of  those 
gentlemen,  in  their  examination  of  the 
urine,  went  further  than  mere  inspection, 
as  is  the  case  at  present,  we  know  not. — 
It  is  however  a  good  hit — and  ought  not 
to  be  lost;  we  can  join  in  a  laugh  on  the 
profession,  although  members  of  it; — for 
we  well  know  it  is  often  well  deserved. 
It  does  not  however  at  all  diminish  our 
respect  for   the   science,  nor  for  those 
great  and  able  members  who  have  helped 
to  rescue  it  from  that  general  ridicule 
bestowed  on  it  by  Le  Sage,  Quevedo  and 
others,  which  might  have  been  legitimate- 
ly and  advantageously  administered  in 
particular  cases. 

"AN  OLD   WOMAN'S  FUN;  OR,  THE 
DOCTORS  OUT  WITTED.* 

Two  able  physicians  as  e'er  prescribed  physic, 

Were  sent  for  in  haste  to  repair  down  to  Chys- 
wick; 

Each  took  my  lord's  water,  viewed,  tasted  and 
smelt  it, 

Then  apply'd  to  his  pulse,  and  immediately 
felt  it. 

Quoth  Mead  "  I'd  let  blood,  as  his  lordship's 
red  water 

Denotes  an  high  fever, — and  a  bolus  soon  af- 
ter." 

"  You  are  right  brother  Mead,  and  to  this,  add- 
ed Sloane, 

11  He  that  voided  this  water  must  needs  have 
the  stone;" 

— You  are  out  (quoth  the  nurse)  and  have  both 
of  you  miss'd, 

For  it  was  not  my  lord,  but  my  lady  that 

*  Gent.  Mag.  35.  p.  478. 


§C?"  As  we  propose  to  give  a  few  an- 
ecdotes on  the  subject  of  Water  Doctors, 
which  would  occupy  too  much  of  our 
space  at  present,  we  shall  defer  this  to 
some  other  opportunity. 

FASCINATION. 

An  extraordinary  instance  is  mentioned 
in  an  old  magazine,  as  occurring  "  in  a 
game-cock,  which,  when  placed  upon  a 
table,  and  a  circle  of  chalk  drawn  round 
it,  was  rendered  apparently  perfectly 
senseless,  and  incapable  of  moving;  and 
would  I  have  no  doubt,  had  it  been  left 
in  that  situation,  certainly  have  expired." 

It  is  signed  a  Constant  Reader,  and  a 
solution  of  the  effect  is  requested — I  do 
not  find  any  such  solution;  and  being 
doubtful  of  the  fact,  wish  some  of  your 
friends  would  put  it  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment; as  I  am  of  opinion,  the  following 
anecdote  of  the  Royal  Society,  is  sufficient 
to  check  the  disposition  to  speculate  on 
subjects,  the  validity  of  which  has  never 
been  proved. 

Soon  after  the  institution  of  the  Royal-So- 
ciety, in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  under  the 
patronage  of  that  facetious  and  witty  monarch, 
his  majesty  graciously  condescended  to  re- 
quest of  those  learned  academicans,  the  phi- 
losophical cause  of  a  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon, namely,  "  that  if  a  fish  of  a  certain 
weight  (as  suppose  two  pounds)  be  immersed 
in  a  vessel  sufficiently  filled  with  water,  and 
permitted  to  swim  therein  without  touching 
either  the  sides  or  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
the  whole  compound  of  fish,  water  and  ves- 
sel, will  weigh  no  more  than  the  water  and  ves- 
sel together  did,  before  the  fish  was  put  there- 
in." 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  his  ma- 
jesty's commands,  our  illustrious  philosophers 
applied  themselves  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
to  investigate  the  rationale  of  this  wonderful 
appearance,  and  after  mature  deliberation 
gave  the  answer  as  follows: 

"  Your  majesty's  observations  on  the  im- 
mersion of  the  fish  in  the  vessel  of  water,  are 
most  undoubtedly  just;  for  as  water  is  a  per- 
fect elastic  liquid  and  fluid,  and  it  being  a 
general  law  of  nature,  that  action  and  re- 
action are  ever  contrary  and  equal,  it  cer- 
tainly follows  that  the  particles  of  water  act- 
ing against  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel must  in  opposite  directions,  by  their  elasti- 
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city,  mutually  destroy  the  gravitating"  force  of 
the  fish,  and  thereby  diminish  its  absolute 
weight  in  the  exact  proportion  of  its  magni- 
tude, so  that  if  the  fish  cither  remains  at  rest, 
or  swims  about  in  the  liquid  element,  without 
adhering  to  the  sides  or  bottom,  it  cannot 
make  any  addition  to  the  original  weight  of 
the  vessel  and  water  taken  together." 

The  members  of  the  society  then  present, 
were  just  upon  the  point  of  setting  out  to  wait 
upon  his  majesty  with  the  above  determina- 
tion, when  Mr.  Boyle  accidentally  came  in, 
to  whom  they  communicated  the  affair,  he  be- 
ing also  a  member  of  the  society,  and  desired 
him  to  examine  the  answer,  which  they  had 
agreed  to  present  to  the  king.  Mr.  Boyle  read 
it  over  very  carefully,  and  after  a  short  pause, 
gave  his  opinion  thus:  "  His  majesty  I  am 
apt  to  believe,  never  saw  the  experiment 
tried,  which  might  either  confirm  or  refute 
the  conjecture;  and  notwithstanding  your  so- 
lution is  philosophically  very  curious,  yet  1 
think  it  will  be  a  much  safer  way,  before  you 
give  in  this  answer,  to  be  assured  of  the  fact, 
by  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  may  be 
very  readily  made  for  that  purpose." 

This  was  certainly  wholesome  advice,  and 
in  consequence  thereof,  the  experiment  was 
immediately  ordered  to  be  made,  which  con- 
firmed, what?  Why  the  very  contrary  to  what 
had  been  before  designed  for  the  answer. 
The  reader  need  not  here  be  told,  that  it  be- 
came necessary  for  those  philosophers  to  can- 
cel their  former  opinion,  and  draw  up  an  an- 
swer of  a  very  different  kind,  which  they  did 
in  the  following  manner." 

"  We  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  represent 
to  your  majesty,  that  according  to  the  general 
received  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  it  doth 
not  appear  possible  for  the  total  weight  of  the 
compound,  namely,  the  vessel,  water,  and  fish 
to  be  the  same  with  the  weight  of  the  vessel 
and  water  only,  before  the  immersion  of  the 
fish,  for  as  the  quantity  of  matter  is  always 
found  proportionable  to  the  weight  thereof,  it 
must  follow,  that  whether  the  fish  be  put  into 
the  water  or  into  the  scales  by  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  the  difference  of  weight  will  be  exactly 
the  same,  and  that  constantly  equal  to  the  real 
weight  of  the  fish." 


QUESTION.— No.  21. 

In  what  is  called  "spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  the  human  body"  we  may  be, 
(as  physicians  have  been  before  now) 
called  to  see  the  victim  while  yet  there 
is  life:  in  such  a  case— what  is  the  pro- 


per course  to  be  pursued,  or  can  we  by 
any  means  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames 
and  restore  health? — 

ICF3  We  are  induced  again  to  insert 
a  question,  although  from  past  experience 
we  have  slender  hopes  of  seeing  it  an- 
swered. We  would  be  glad  however  if 
some  of  our  readers  would  consider  it, 
and  favour  us  with  the  result  of  their  lu- 
cubrations. 

RESUSCITATION. 

COMMUNICATED.      / 

A  boy  of  9  years  of  age  fell  into  the 
river  about  a  fortnight  since,  and  was  un- 
der water  from  6  to  10  minutes.  His 
extremities  were  quite  cold,  blue  spots 
were  on  his  temples  and  face,  and  animal 
life  seemed  to  have  departed.  Dr.  Mc 
Culley,  however,  after  some  exertions, 
succeeded  in  restoring  him.  As  soon  as 
the  body  came  in  contact  with  the  air, 
the  eyelids,  (before  open)  closed. 

BRITISH  PORTER— SO  FAR  BACK  AS 

1796. 

A  NOXIOUS    DRAUGHT. 

"  No  wonder,  cries  Ned,  we  are  poison'd  by 

beer, 
If  you  look  to  the  process  of  hops  through  the 

year; 
'Tis  blubber  and  horse-dung  that  rear  up  the 

plant, 
W  hich  is  brought  to  perfection  by  brimstone, 

you'll  grant. 
But  the  Brewer  not  finding  them  nauseous 

enough, 
Adds  Cocculus  Indicus,  Quassia  and  Snuff." 
Kentish  Gazette,  Sept.  13,  1796= 

VARIETY. 

Acid  in  the  stomach.  Dr.  Prout's  assertion, 
that  the  acid  formed  in  the  stomach  of  animals, 
during  the  digestive  process  is  the  muriatic, 
has  been  lately  fully  confirmed.  The  stomachs 
of  dyspeptic  patients,  while  fasting,  always 
contain  this  acid,  as  has  been  proved  by  ex- 
periment. 

Dissection.  It  is  proposed  in  England  that 
medical  men  leave  their  bodies  to  the  sur- 
geons for  dissection — and  that  after  the  cus- 
tom of  Abo  in  Finland,  all  pensioners  and 
sinecure  men  shall  at  their  decease  become 
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the  property  of  the  state,  and  be  inade  pub- 
licly useful  in  the  hands  of  the  anatomists. 

Pun.  Hydrophobia  being-  once  communi- 
cated by  a  duck,  what  inference  should  be 
drawn? — Beware  of  quacks! 

Preservation.  The  body  of  a  young  Swe- 
dish miner  was  lately  discovered  in  one  of  the 
mines  of  Dalecarlia,  fresh,  and  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation,  from  the  action  of  the 
mineral  waters  in  which  it  had  been  immersed. 
An  old  woman  recognised  it  as  the  body  of  her 
former  lover;  he  had  perished  fifty  years  be- 
fore! 

Hydrophobia.  Vinegar  is  said  to  have 
proved  (originally  used  by  accident)  a  prime 
remedy  in  this  disease! 

We  were  also  told  recently,  that  dashing 
water  over  the  patient  is  an  admirable  and  effi- 
cacious expedient! 

On  the  usual  Effects  in  the  Human  Mind  aris- 
ing from  the  expectation  of  the  visit  of  a  Ca- 
non  Ball* 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  some 
observations  on  sights,  and  the  progress  of 
balls.  I  have  seen  the  approach  of  balls,  two 
at  a  time,  as  well  as  of  shells;  and  observed, 
that  the  report  from  a  gun,  very  far  outstrips 
the  ball  in  its  course.  This  is  a  well-establish- 
ed doctrine  in  physics;  but  it  is  contrary  to 
the  common  opinion. 

"  The  mimic  thunder  of  the  deep-mouth 'd  gun, 
By  light'niog  usher'd,  and  by  death  outrun." 

The  sailors  think,  when  they  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  enemy's  gun,  that  the  ball  is 
passed,  and  feel  as  secure  as  we  generally  do, 
when  hearing  thunder  after  the  flash  of  light- 
ning. But  I  noticed  off  Algezira,  that  the 
ball  came  after  the  report,  though  not  so  long 
after,  as  the  report  was  after  the  flash;  and 
that  thus  death  was  threatened  through  the 
eye  and  ear,  before  it  could  possibly  reach  us 
in  the  shape  of  a  ball :  I  could  not  be  mista- 
ken, for,  I  remember  well,  the  alarm  excited 
by  the  flash,  was  increased  on  hearing  the  ex- 
plosion. I  knew  then  that  the  ball  might  soon 
reach  us,  and  if  it  did  not  catch  my  eyes,  I 
generally  heard  it  whizzing  near.  How  are 
contrary  notions  to  be  reconciled  with  each 
other?  It  all  depends  upon  the  distance  from 
the  place  of  firing.  Considering  the  direc- 
tions of  balls  in  their  progress,  relatively  to 
the  earth;  every  projected  ball,  whose  direc- 
tion is  not  right  up  or  down,  describes  a  curve, 
formed  by  combination  of  the  projectile  force, 
with  the  earth's  attraction.     On  that  part  Of 

*  From  Dr.  Walker's  Voyage. 


the  curve,  in  which  the  ball  is  getting  farther 
from  the  earth's  centre,  that  is,  until  the  time 
of  its  beginning  to  drop,  its  velocity  will  gra- 
dually diminish.  Moreover,  the  ball  and  the 
sound  do  not  start  fair,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
in  the  race:  the  ball  gets  the  fore  start,  and 
generally  going  quickest  at  first,  it  arrives  at 
a  small  distance  sooner  than  the  report;  which 
is  not  made,  till  the  ball  is  expelled  from  the 
piece,  and  on  its  way ;  but  in  a  little  time  the 
sound  overtakes  the  ball,  and  gets  very  speedi- 
ly on  before  it. 

During  the  coming  of  a  whizzing  ball,  I 
have  observed  a  general  seriousness  of  coun- 
tenance, with  silence;  in  its  passing  over  the 
vessel  a  smile;  on  its  falling  short,  a  laugh. 
To  people  not  employed  with  something  to  en- 
gage the  mind,  it  is  very  trying  to  be  exposed 
to  danger;  they  have  time  to  fashion  their 
fears  into  a  thousand  shapes.  Some  of  them 
keep  together,  and  talk,  rather  in  a  low  voice, 
about  indifferent  matters:  on  subjects  rather 
insipid,  than  either  serious  or  laughable. 

Others  keep  alone,  and  seem  indifferent 
about  what  may  happen;  one  is  ashamed  to 
appear  frightened;  at  the  same  time,  one  is 
willing  to  get,  as  it  were  by  accident,  to  the 
leeward  of  a  mast  or  capstan,  if  the  firing  be 
to  windward.  In  such  situations,  one  is  apt 
to  have  the  company  of  boys  belonging  to  the 
vessel,  if  they  can  contrive  any  thing  to  do 
there:  they  seem  to  be  in  a  great  bustle  about 
some  little  business  or  other;  but  they  are  in 
fact  proving  to  the  sympathizing,  and  conse- 
quently the  discerning  passenger,  that  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 

Others,  from  sentiment  or  habit,  seem  to 
have  had  this  first  sensation  almost  extin- 
guished in  them.  Wholly  engaged  in  the  bu- 
siness and  bustle  of  the  battle,  they  have  not 
time  to  think  of  the  danger  to  which  they  are 
exposed;  and  not  suspecting  fear  in  others, 
they  do  not  discover  the  symptoms  of  it,  which 
is  so  readily  detected  by  the  sympathizing, 
and  consequently  discerning  passenger. 

POLYDIPSIA,  OR  EXCESSIVE  THIRST. 

In  the  2d  vol.  of  rned.  facts  and  observations 
is  a  detailed  case  of  extraordinary  thirst  and 
excessive  drinking — in  a  person,  then  39 
years  of  age,  (1790) — It  began  in  early  life — 
at  4  or  5  years  of  age,  the  individual  drank 
from  16  to  18  Paris  pints  in  24  hours,  (=a 
pailful  or  10  quarts) — It  progressively  increa- 
sed to  2  pail  fulls,  or  twenty  quarts  and  some- 
times 30  quarts  in  24  hours.  She  took  in 
pregnancy  3  or  4  quarts  at  a  draught,  was  not 
dropsical,  and  her  urine  was  very  fetid,  and  in 
equal  amount  to  the  fluid  drank. 
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Another  case  is  related  of  a  man,  who 
drank  4  gallons  a  day  and  continued  this  for 
23  years. 

A  case  is  also  related  in  the  Gent.  mag.  v. 
65  p.  830,  of  a  young  man,  who,  in  the  course 
of  one  day,  drank  15  bottles  of  Dorchester 
beer,  12  pots  of  porter;  8  quarts  of  milk  with 
a  bottle  of  brandy  in  tit;  and  3  bottles  of 
sweet  wine.  This  was  commonly  rejected 
by  vomiting  almost  immediately  after  recep- 
tion into  the  stomach. 

DROPSY— TAPPING  &c. 

Instances  recorded  of  enormous  quantities 
of  water  removed  by  Tapping;  and  of  fre- 
quent repetition. 

Miss  E,  Watson,  aged  42  tapped  72  times, 
amount  not  mentioned  died,  April  10,1800. 
Gent.  mag.  v.  70  p.  390 

"  Dame  Mary  Page,  relict  of  Sir  Gregory 
Page,  bart.  she  departed  this  life  March  4. 
1728,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age.  In  67 
months  she  was  tapped  66  times,  had  taken 
away  240  gallons  of  water,  without  ever  re- 
pining at  her  case,  or  ever  fearing  the  opera- 
tion." Epitaph  in  Bunhill  fields.  From  Mait- 
land's  hist,  of  London,  p.  775. 

Mr,  Dobson,  died  at  the  age  of  54,  tapped 
86  times,  and  had  202  gallons  taken  from  him. 
Gent.  Mag.  70.  p    435. 

A  case  mentioned  (idem.  vol.  67.  461)  tap- 
ped 21  times  in  9  years,  amount  of  water  ex- 
tracted 274  gallons. 

Sarah  Rickwood,  aged  49.  In  50  months 
tapped  38  times,  amount  of  water  extracted 
350  gallons  or  4666  lbs.  Troy.  The  largest 
amount  at  one  operation,  11  1-2  gallons, 
Month.  Mag.  23.  p.  99. 

In  Nicholas  Leicestershire,  3.  p.  404  Mrs. 
Houghton,  aged  34  died  May  1797.  "  a  drop- 
sy terminated  her  life,  after  being  tapped  21 
times  from  August  21 ,  1 789,  to  April  28,  1 797. 
The  quantity  of  water  taken  from  her  was 
222  gallons,  weighing  19  cwt.  2  qr.  9  lbs. 

In  the  deaths  for  October  1807,  Universal 
Mag.  8.  p.  373,  is  mentioned  that  of  "  Mrs. 
Bowser,  who  for  many  years  had  been  afflicted 
with  the  Dropsy:  she  had  been  tapped  100 
times;  when,  at  each  operation,  upwards  of 
5  gallons  of  water  were  taken  from  her,  ma- 
king in  the  whole,  the  astonishing  quantity 
of  more  than  500  gallons." 

MEMORANDA, 

Dartmouth  College. — 29  persons  lately  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  this  institu- 
tion. 

Middlebury  College. — 34  persons  lately  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  this  institu- 


tion: they  belonged  to  the  Vermont  Acade- 
my of  Medicine,  between  which  and  the  for- 
mer there  is  a  connection. 

New  York. — 86  deaths  for  the  week  end- 
ing Sept.  4.  Consumption,  20.  Convulsions., 
8.  Diarrhoea,  3.  Dropsy,  2.  Dysentery,  9. 
Typhus  Fever,  4.  Flux  Infantile,  6.  Hives, 
3.  Enterits,  4.  Small  Pox,  2.  Intempe- 
rance, 2.     Still  born,  5. 

Boston. — Thermometer — (1.  P.  M)  Aug. 
29=74°:  30=73°:  31=62°:  Sept.  1  =  68°: 
2=77°:  3=80°:  4=80°:— Mean  height=72°: 
— Mean  of  the  greatest  heat  in  24  hours=76°: 
— do.  greatest  cold=59°:  Rain=1.29  inch. 
— 125  deaths  in  the  month  of  August. 

Baltimore. — 31  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Sept.  6.  Infantile  unknown  4!  Consumption, 
3.  Still  born,  3.  Cholera  Infantum,  3.  Dys- 
entery, 3.  Bilious  Fever,  3.  Typhus  Fever,  3. 

Beverley. — 15  deaths,  (mostly  of  adults) 
lately  occurred  in  this  small  town  within  8 
days! 

Charleston. — 25  deaths  from  Aug.  22  to 
Aug.  29.  Yellow  Fever,  13!  Other  Fevers, 
4.— Thermometer  (3.  P.  M.)  Aug.  22.=86°: 
23=85°:  24=82°:  25=81°:  26=83°:  27— 
82°:  28=85°.  There  was  but  one  new  case  of 
Yellow  Fever  reported  Aug.  29;  two  Aug.  30. 
Six  on  the  3  ]  st.  One  Sept.  1  st.  Five  Sept. 
2.  One  Sept.  3.   Three  Sept.  4.  Seven  Sept.  5. 

Savannah. — 4  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Aug.  31.     Bilious  Fever,  1. 

New  Orleans. — 37  deaths  from  Aug.  3,  to 
Aug.  9.  Yellow  Fever,  3!  Malignant,  3! 
Bilious,  3!  Other  fevers,  9.  Dysentery,  4. — 
The  papers  remark  that  the  Yellow  Fever 
seemed  to  gain  strength,  and  that  several  new 
cases  were  reported  on  the  10th  of  August! 

Thermometer— (2.  P.  M.)  Aug.  8=94°; 
9=95°:  10=88°:  11=84°:  12=81°:  13=84°: 
14=83°: — frequent  showers. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Medical  Lectures  will  begin,  as  usual, 

on  the  first  Monday  of  November  next, 

PHILIP  S.  PHYSICK,  M.  D.  Anatomy. 

JOHN  REDMAN  COXE,  M.  D.  on  Materia 
Medica. 

NATHANIEL  CHAPMAN,  M.  D.  on  Theo- 
ry and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

THOMAS  C.  JAMES,  M.  D.  on  Midwifery. 

ROBERT  HARE,  M,  D.  on  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  GIBSON,  M.  D.  on  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  E.  HORNER,  M.  D.  Adjunct, 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Faculty. 
Philadelphia,  July  28,  1824. 
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PANACEAS!— No.  4. 

Among  the  nostrums  and  panaceas 
which  have  inundated  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  none  have  probably  ranked  higher 
than  what  was  known  by  the  name  of 
mummy! — That  which  was  most  esteem- 
ed was  the  dried  carcase  of  a  human  sub- 
ject;— other  kinds  were  however,  in  much 
esteem,  and  we  shall  presently  enume- 
rate them,  and  their  different  prepara- 
tions.— We  shall  however,  first  remark, 
that  every  part  of  the  human  body,  with- 
out exception,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  lists  of  medicines;  of 
which  the  following  may  be  considered 
proof,  as  given  by  Lanzoni,  opera  omnia. 
1.  p.  392.-3.  p.  24. 

"  Man,  says  he,  possesses  the  first  place 
amongst  animals;  from  him  are  taken,  for  me- 
dical use,  the  hair,nails,  saliva,  cerumen  of  the 
ears,  the  cranium,  teeth,  bones,  usnea  (moss 
growing-  on  the  cranium),  sweat,  milk,  men- 
strua, secundines,  urine,  feces,  semen,  blood, 
calculus,  lice,  membrane  around  the  fetal 
head  (caul)  lumbrici,  mummy;  testicles,  um- 
bilicus, brain,  heart,  and  uterus." 

15 


At  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  article  mummy,  principally,  as 
given  by  Salmon  in  his  Dispensatory,  p. 
194.  in  1676, — He  gives  us  at  the  same 
time,  some  other  preparations  of  the 
body,  which  we  shall  here  introduce, 
although  they  are  not  so  extended  as  we 
find  them  in  Lanzoni.  We  shall  only 
add  that  all  these  preparations,  were  in 
their  day  respectively  considered  as  pa- 
naceas,  equally  estimable  with  any  of 
those  now  held  forth  as  such  to  the 
public. 

The  name  of  mummy,  has  been  vari- 
ously explained.  It  has  been  applied  by 
some  writers,  to  the  embalmed  body 
alone — and  this  is  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  term  at  present. 

Brassavola  and  others,  have  regarded 
it  as  an  Arabic  and  Persian  word,  which 
denoted,  according  to  Rhazes,  Avicenna, 
Dioscorides,  Serapion,  &c,  1'issasphal- 
ium>  or  a  species  of  rock  oil,  of  a  thick 
consistence — and  which  was  probably  the 
substance  employed  in  the  embalming  of 
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the  body,  in  combination  with  the  aro- 
matics  conjointly  used. — Bernadus  Cee- 
sius,  the  Jesuit,  says,  the  name  is  Mauri- 
tanean,  and  signifies  a  juice  the  most 
useful  to  physicians. 

Salmon  seems  to  embrace  all  of  them, 
in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  article — 
and  we  proceed  therefore  to  what  he 
says  on  the  subject.  We  can  only  say, 
in  relation  to  his  statement,  '"  Be  gusti- 
bus  non  disputandumP* 

FROM  A  DEAD  BODY. 

21.  Mumia,  Arabian  Mummy.  It  dissolves 
congealed  and  coagulated  blood,  provokes  the 
terms,  expels  wind  out  of  both  bowels  and 
veins,  helps  coughs,  and  is  a  great  vulnerary: 
It  is  also  said  to  purge,  being  given  to  the 
quantity  of  3  j-  in  an}'  convenient  vehiculum. 

Mummy  is  five-fold:  1.  Factitious  pissas- 
phalturft)  made  of  bitumen  and  pitch.  2.  Flesh 
of  a  carcase  dried  by  the  sun,  in  the  country 
of  the  Hammonians  between  Cyrene  and  Al- 
exandria, being  passengers  buried  in  the 
quick-sands.  3.  ^Egyptian,  a  liquor  sweating 
from  carcasses  embalmed  with  pissasphaltum. 
4.  Arabian,  a  liquor  which  sweats  from  car- 
cases embalmed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  bal- 
sam. 5.  Artificial,  which  is  modern.  Of  all 
which,  the  two  last  are  the  best,  but  the  Ara- 
bian is  scarcely  to  be  got;  the  second  and  third 
sorts  are  sold  for  it:  the  artificial  is  thus  made. 

22.  JSlurnia  Artijicialis,  Artificial  or  Mod- 
ern Mummy,  according  to  Crollius. 

Take  the  carcase  of  a  young  man  (some  say 
red  hair'd)  not  dying  of  a  disease,  but  killed; 
let  it  lie  24  hours  in  ciear  water  in  the  air; 
cut  the  flesh  in  pieces,  to  which  add  powder 
of  myrrh,  and  a  little  aloes:  imbibe  it  24  hours 
in  the  spirit  of  wine  and  turpentine,  take  it 
out,  hang  it  up  twelve  hours:  imbibe  it  again 
24  hours  in  fresh  spirit,  then  hang  up  the  pie- 
ces in  a  a  dry  air,  and  a  shadowy  place,  so  will 
they  dry,  and  not  stink. 

23.  Tinctura  J\luinice,  tincture  or  extract  of 
mummy. 

&  Arabian  or  Egyptian  mummy,  extract  it 
with  spirit  of  wine  or  turpentine,  and  sepa- 
rate to  the  consistence  of  honey,  so  have  you 
Quercetan's  extract.  But  Crollius  advises 
to  take  the  artificial  mummy,  and  make  an 
extract  in  spirit  in  wine  or  elder  only. 

It  is  a  counter-poyson,  prevents  the  plague, 
and  resists  all  manner  of  infection  being  taken 
only  to  3  j-  and  cure  being  taken  togi  or  £iss: 
It  has  all  the  vei  tues  of  mummy,  at  section  2 1 . 
Of  this  Crollius  makes  a  treacle  thus.     ^  of 


this  tincture  lbss.  Venice  treacle  ^iiij.  salt  Of 
pearl  and  coral,  ana  jiij  terra  sigillata  ^ij. 
musk  3j.  mix  and  digest  them  in  a  gentle  heat 
for  a  month. 

24.  Elixir  JMumicBy  Elixir  of  Mummy. 
5<  Artificial  mummy  cut  small,  to  which  put 

spirit  of  turpentine,  putrifie  it  forty  days  in  a 
vessel  close  luted;  strain  it,  and  put  it  into  a 
bladder  with  S.  V.  digest,  and  in  an.alembick 
in  sand  draw  off  the  quintessence  with  the 
spirit,  which  separate;  the  feces  reverberate, 
and  sublime  to  a  salt,  which  unite  with  the 
separated  quintessence  by  circulation:  then 
digest  this  quintessence  with  treacle  and  musk 
to  an  elixir. 

It  has  all  the  vertues  of  the  tincture,  be- 
sides which  this  is  more  speedy  in  the  cure 
of  the  plague. 

25.  Balsamum  Jtfumice,  Balsam  of  Mum- 
my. 

&  Artificial  mummy  cut  small,  digest  it  forty 
days  with  oil  olive  in  a  luted  vessel:  put  it  in 
a  glass  body,  and  in  B.  M.  let  the  foetid  scent 
exhale,  till  the  mummy  is  dissolved,  digest  it 
twenty  da^s  or  more  with  S.  V.  which  sepa- 
rate, and  you  have  a  sweet-scented  red  oil. 
This  oil  is  exalted  by  degestion  with  S.  V.  and 
drawing  it  off"  four  or  five  times.  Where  note, 
that  Quercelan  uses  fresh  flesh  instead  of  arti- 
ficial mummy. 

This  balsam,  Quercetan  says,  has  all  the 
properties  of  the  natural  balsam  of  Syria,  and 
the  vertues  of  the  Tincture  and  Elixir  of 
Mummy:  and  being  exalted,  it  has  such  a 
piercing  quality,  that  it  pierceth  all  parts,  re- 
stores wasted  limbs,  consumptions,  hecticks, 
and  cures  all  ulcers  and  corruptions,  if  gr.  iiij, 
v,  or  vj  be  given  twice  every  day  in  a  proper 
vehicle. 

26.  Aqua  Divina,  divine  water.  Take  the 
whole  carcase  of  a  man  violently  killed,  with 
the  intrails,  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  mix  them; 
distil  it  from  a  retort  twice  or  thrice. 

It  is  reputed  to  have  a  magnetic  power:  if 
to  3J.  of  this  water  you  put  a  few  drops  of  the 
blood  of  a  sick  person,  and  set  them  on  the 
fire,  and  they  mix,  the  sick  recovers;  if  not,  the 
sick  dies:  for  want  of  blood,  take  the  urine 
in  a  larger  quantity. 

27.  Adeps.  Grease  or  Fat.  It  is  emollient, 
discutient,  anodyne,  and  cosmetick;  it  is  said    1 
to  fill  up  the  pits,  after  the  small-pox;  mixt    I 
with  the  spirit  of  vitriol,  it  becomes  a  clammy 
liniment,  which  pierces  much,  and  is  useful    j 
against  the  gout,  contracted  sinews,  and  dri- 
ness  of  the  parts. 

28.  Ossa  humana,  man's  bones.  They  stop 
fluxes  of  the  belly,  of  rheum6,  of  the  terms, 
astringe,  being  often   mixt  with   arthritick 
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purges:  they  are  taken,  either  levigated  into 
fine  powder  with  water,  or  calcin'd  in  a  potter's 
furnace  to  ashes.  By  a  retort  you  may  dis- 
til an  oil  from  them,  which  is  very  anodyne 
and  discutient,  and  eases  pains  of  the  goat; 
their  marrow  is  of  excellent  use  to  cure  con- 
tracted sinews  and  members. 

29.  Cranium, the  skull.  Itisaspecifickinthe 
cure  of  most  diseases  of  the  head,  but  chiefly 
the  falling  sickness;  you  may  give  it  either 
levigated  on  a  marble,  or  calcin'd,  or  some 
of  the  following  preparations  thereof:  the  tri- 
angular bone  in  the  temples  is  the  most  speci- 
fical  against  the  epilepsie. 

30.  Magisterium  Cranii  humani,  magistery 
of  man's  skull. 

Dissolve  it  in  the  spirit  of  vitriol,  and  then 
precipitate. 

Dose  is  from  gr.  xv.  to  gss.  in  any  conveni- 
ent vehicle. 

Si.  Galreda  Paracelsi,  Paracelsus,  his  ex- 
tract of  man's  skull. 

Digest  filings  of  a  skull  with  S.  V.  and  sage 
fifteen  or  twenty  days;  distil  by  a  retort,  and 
digest  fifteen  days  more;  then  cohobate  thrice, 
after  circulate  seven  days,  and  separate  the 
S.  V.  in  balneo  mariw,  keeping  the  coagulated 
essence  for  use. 

Give  every  day  in  a  convenient  vehicle  six 
or  seven  grains;  but  in  abstracting  of  the  S. 
V.  it  is  much  to  be  questioned,  whether  it 
does  not  carry  away  with  it  much  of  the  finer 
spirit  of  the  skull. 

32.  Tinctura  Cranii  Quercetani,  Querce- 
tans  tincture  of  skulls. 

Digest  filings  of  skulls  with  juniper  or  sage, 
four  or  five  inches  above,  in  a  bolt-head  well 
luted,  with  a  gentle  heat  for  fifteen  days;  then 
strain  it  out  with  a  press,  so  have  you  a  red  li- 
quor; strain  it  again,  and  abstract  in  balneo 
vaporis  to  the  consistency  of  honev. 

This  is  an  excellent  thing  against  the  falling 
sickness,  and  fitts  of  the  mother:  Give  a  ^ss 
a  9.j. 

33.  Aqua  Oleum  Cranii  humani,  water 
and  oil  of  man's  skull. 

Distil  skulls  (grossly  beaten)  in  a  retort,  so 
have  you  liquor,  oil,  and  volatile  salt:  the  oil 
you  may  rectifie  with  S.  V.  by  often  cohobat- 
ing. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  things  against 
the  falling  sickness,  and  suffocation  of  the 
womb:  that  is  you  may  give  a  gut.  iiij.  ad  x. 
of  the  oil,  mixt  with  sugar,  and  its  own  water, 
as  a  vehiculum. 

34.  Sal  Cranii  humani,  salt  of  man's  skull. 
£.  The  skull  and  calcine  it;  or  reverberate 

the  caput  mortuum  of  the  former,  dissolve  in 


water,  filterate,  coagulate,  and  purifie  it,  as 
you  do  that  of  tartar. 

It  is  a  perfect  cure  for  the  falling  sickness, 
vertigo,  lethargy,  numbness,  and  all  head-dis- 
eases. Dose  in  peony- water,  or  other  conve- 
nient vehicle,  a  ^ss.  ad  gss. 

35*  Essentia  Cranii  humani,  essence  of 
man's  skull. 

It  is  made  of  water,  oil,  volatile  salt,  and 
fixt  salt,  dissolved  and  mixt  together,  and  di- 
gested 40  days  in  sand. 

Brendelius  says,  it  is  prevalent  against  the 
falling  sickness,  beyond  all  other  things  what- 
soever. 

36.  Spiritus  Cerebri  humani,  spirit  of  man's 
brains. 

$<.  The  brain  of  a  young  man  slain,  with  all 
its  membranes,  arteries,  veins  and  nerves,  with 
all  the  spinal  marrow,  beat  them,  and  add  es- 
sence of  tile-flowers,  peony,  bettony,  black 
cherries,  lavender,  rosemary,  lilly  of  the  val- 
ley, cowslips,  sage,  mesleto,  ana,  so  much  as 
to  be  four  inches  above;  digest  a  while;  then 
distil  in  B.  M.  add  Sack  a  fourth  part,  distil 
and  cohobate  three  times;  make  a  salt  of  the 
feces  calcin'd,  which  join  to  the  spirit. 

It  is  a  noble  antepileptick,  and  may  be  giv- 
en a  ^j  ad  £iiij. 

37.  Oleum  Cerebri  humani,  oil  of  man's 
brains. 

Macerate  the  brains  with  common  salt, 
and  distil  by  a  glass  retort  in  sand,  so  have 
you  oil  with  a  little  water;  which  you  may 
separate,  and  rectifie  the  oil  with  S.  V.  by  of- 
ten cohobating.  Where  note,  that  the  whole 
substance  of  the  brain  will  nearly  turn  into  oil. 

It  has  the  vertues  of  the  former :  you  may 
give  to  ^ss.  or  more. 

38.  Fel  humanum,  man's  gall.  An  extract 
of  it  with  S.  V.  dropt  in  the  ear  cures  deaf- 
ness. 

39.  Cor  hominis,  the  heart.  The  powder  of 
it  drunk  cures  the  epilepsie. 

ON  THE  CARE  OF  BOOKS. 

There  is  a  good  paper  in  the  Monthly 
•Magazine,  or  British  Register,  v.  24.  p. 
13.  under  the  head  of  "  Reflections  on 
the  preservation  and  care  of  books" — 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  pas- 
sages: the  whole  is  worth  perusing. 

"  Were  books  now  allowed  to  follow  that 
fair  progress  of  dilapidation,  which  is  the  ge- 
neral fate  of  other  things,  they  would  rather 
point  out  the  erudition  of  their  owners,  than 
so  often  reflect  disgrace  on  them.  But  a 
nurse  snatches  up  a  book  to  quiet  a  noisy 
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child  with  the  exhibition  of  its  pictures;  ano- 
ther besmears  it  with  buttered  fingers  at  the 
breakfast-table;  the  servant  tears  out  the 
title  page  to  light  her  parlour  fire,  because 
she  is  in  a  hurry;  young  Master  is  allowed  to 
strip  it  to  embellish  his  kite;  and  Miss  throws 
it  to  her  favourite  Chloe,  to  play  with  on  the 
floor;  another  reads  it  by  the  fire  till  the  bind- 
ing  is  warped  off  from  the  leaves,  or  till  he 
falls  asleep,  and  the  book  falls  a  prey  to  the 
flames." 

The  author  complains  that  "  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  booksellers  assure 
us,  that  innumerable  quantities  of  books  are 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  purchased  by  those 
who  are  commissioned  to  commit  them  to  the 
fames,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  confer- 
ring a  benefit  on  mankind." 

u  What  complaint,  adds  he,  can  be  more 
common,  or  unfortunately  more  just,  than 
the  little  care  taken  with  borrowed  books'?" 
"  Were  people  but  to  make  it  a  point  of  hon- 
our, never  to  lend  a  borrowed  book,  there  would 
be  much  less  danger:  but  we  can  more  often 
answer  for  the  honesty  of  an  acquaintance 
than  we  can  for  his  care.  The  man  who  bor- 
rows my  book,  shows,  or  commends  it  to  ano- 
ther, who  borrows  it  again,  with  repeated  as- 
surances of  its  being  carefully  returned;  this 
man  lends  it  to  a  third  person,  on  the  like  con- 
ditions, but  who  never  returns  it,  because  it 
was  lent  to  a  fourth,  who  lost  it." — "  By  those 
who  are  resolved  to  gratify  the  wish  of  a  frieud 
by  the  loan  of  a  book,  perhaps  the  following 
inscription  might  be  generally  adopted: 

Read  and  return,  nor  other's  goods  disperse; 
Be  you  the  better,  and  the  book  no  worse. 

"  It  was,  indeed,  truly  said,  that  our  ac- 
quaintances find  it  much  more  easy  to  retain 
the  books  themselves,  than  what  is  contained 
in  them;  and  as  an  additional  confirmation  of 
the  fact,  we  are  informed  that  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  6th, 
borrowed  from  the  Guildhall  library,  without 
intending  to  return  them,  5  cart  loads  of  books, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  own  library, 
at  his  house  in  the  Strand." 

%CT'  We  must  observe  that  many  of 
the  above  remarks  will  apply  most  justly 
to  the  borrowers  of  medical  books,  and 
therefore  we  have  thought  it  appropriate 
to  the  Register. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  JEsculapian  Register. 
Gentlemen, 

On  what  principle  are  the  rain  guages,  in 
use  in  the  Hospital,  Health  Office,  &c.  &c. 


constructed?  How  are  they  graduated,  and 
why  is  the  conical  prefered  to  the  cubical  form 
in  their  construction? 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  any 
information  on  the  nature  and  natural  History 
of  what  is  vulgarly  called  mother  of  pearl? 

Would  any  unpleasant  consequence  arise, 
if  our  citizens,  were  to  pursue  the  Indian 
practice  of  plucking  instead  of  the  present 
mode  of  shaving  their  beards? 

These  may  be  deemed  matters  of  trifling 
moment  to  some,  but  I  have  been  so  often 
questioned  on  them  that  I  feel  desirous  of 
having  it  in  my  power  to  give  a  reasonable 
reply.  For  myself  I 'would  beg  leave  to  ask 
of  you,  Gentlemen,  or  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents, Why  the  rains  that  fall  from  the 
eastward,  i.  e.  the  rains  that  are  brought  by 
easterly  winds,  are  so  generally  \ufne  drops, 
(in  common  language  drizzles,)  and  those 
from  clouds  coming  from  the  west  in  large 
drops?  Why  there  is  so  much  more  thunder 
in  a  S.  W.  squall  than  in  a  squall  from  any 
eastern  point  of  the  compass? 

By  replying  to  these  questions,  or  present- 
ing them  to  your  subscribers,  for  a  reply  you 
will,  Gentlemen,  oblige 
Yours, 

INTERROGATOR. 


iEROSTATION. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  the 
ancients  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  of  aerostation.  The  Fairy 
Tales  unci  Jlrabian  Nights,  afford  a 
strong  presumptive  proof  of  this  in  those 
excursions  through  the  air,  by  wooden 
horses,  Turkey  carpets,  &c.  which  they 
so  delightfully  describe  to  the  astonished 
and  bewildered  fancy  of  the  youthful  in- 
quirer into  the  accounts  of  former  ages! 

Can  we  not  discover  some  vestiges  of 
the  same  iu  the  tale  of  Fortunatus? — 
and,  long  before  those  tales  were  penned, 
we  may  perhaps,  trace  in  the  flight  of 
Icarus  and  Dtedalus  some  proof  that 
balloons  were  even  then  known  and  em- 
ployed. The  downfall  of  the  former  was 
but  the  prototype  of  the  celebrated  de 
Rozier. 

To  demonstrate  this  beyond  all  cavil, 
is  perhaps  impossible,  and  we  shall  there- 
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fore  conclude,  by  stating,  that  a  legend 
exists  respecting  the  Chinese  emperor 
Tam,  who  reigned  about  16  centuries 
ago,  which  adds  plausibility  to  the  opi- 
nion. The  festival  of  the  lamps  in  China 
is  an  annual  exhibition,  said  to  be  in  com- 
memoration of  the  downfall  of  the  empe- 
ror Ki,  who  shut  himself  from  the  light 
of  the  sun,  in  a  palace  perpetually  illu- 
minated. So  splendid  was  the  spectacle, 
that  the  emperor  Kam  irresistibly  in- 
clined to  behold  it;  but  not  daring  avow- 
edly to  leave  his  court,  he  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  a  magician,  who  ena- 
bled him,  seated  on  a  fine  throne  to  sail 
through  the  air,  and  contemplate  from 
above  the  whole  solemnities  of  the  festi- 
val. Whether  al!  the  above  notices  are 
adequate  to  demonstrate  the  fact  I  shall 
not  say — but  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
that  there  should  not  be  some  (solid) 
foundation  for  such  notions  of  the  an- 
cients— or  that  the  whole  of  these  legends 
should  be  but  the  product  of  an  excursive 
imagination!  We  were  long  ago  informed 
by  the  wisest  of  men,  that  there  is  no- 
thing new  under  the  sun. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HABIT. 

It  is  well  occasionally  to  remind  phy- 
sicians of  the  powerful  influence  of  habit 
on  the  human  system; — we  have  at  page 
86,  adverted  to  this,  and  we  now  give 
more  in  detail,  the  extraordinary  fact,  of 
corrosive  sublimate  having  lost  its  noxi- 
ous  properties  in  the  person  of  a  Turk, 
from  this  circumstance  alone. 

"  A  man  about  106  years  of  age  was  lately 
living  at  Constantinople,  who  was  known  ail 
over  that  city  by  the  name  of  Solvman,  the 
eater  of  corrosive  sublimate.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  he  accustomed  himself,  like 
other  Turks,  to  the  use  of  opium,  but  not  feel- 
ing the  desired  effect,  he  augmented  his  dose 
to  a  great  quantity,  without  feeling  any  in- 
convenience, and  at  length  took  a  drachm  or 
60  grs.  daily.  He  went  into  the  shop  of  a 
jew  apothecary,  to  whom  he  was  unknown, 
asked  for  a  drachm  of  sublimate,  which  he 
mixed  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  drank  it  in- 
stantly. The  apothecary  wa3  dreadfully  alarm- 
ed,  because  he   knew  the  consequences  of 


being  accused  of  poisoning  a  Turk:  but  what 
was  his  astonishment  when  be  saw  the  same 
man  return  the  next  day  for  an  equal  dose  of 
the  same  quantity.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Elgin, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  other  Englishmen,  knew  this 
man,  and  have  heard  him  declare  that  his  en- 
joyment after  having  taken  this  active  poison, 
is  the  greatest  he  ever  felt  from  any  cause 
whatever." 


THE  TONGUE  NOT  NECESSARY  TO 
SPEECH. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Wilcocks,  chaplain  to  the  En- 
glish Factory  at  Lisbon,  <Src.  afterwards 
bishop  of  Rochester,  to  a  friend,  dated  Sep- 
tember 3,  1707. 

Sir, 

The  Conde  D'Ericeyra,  a  nobleman  of  let- 
ters,and  curious  in  natural  knowledge, brought 
from  the  frontiers  of  this  country,  a  young 
woman,  without  a  tongue,  who  yet  speaks  very 
well.  She  is  17  years  old,  but  in  stature  ex- 
ceeds not  one  of  7  or  8.  I  was  with  her  at 
the  Conde's  house,  and  made  her  pronounce 
every  letter  in  the  alphabet,  which  she  can 
do  distinctly,  except  Q,  which  she  calls  Cu, 
after  the  common  pronunciation  of  all  her 
country  people.  She  hath  not  the  least  bit  of 
tongue,  nor  any  thing  like  it;  but  the  teeth, 
on  both  sides  of  her  jaw,  turn  very  much  in- 
ward, and  almost  meet.  She  finds  the  great- 
est want  of  a  tongue  in  eating;  for,  as  others, 
when  they  eat,  move  their  meat  about  with 
their  tongue,  she  is  forced  to  use  her  finger. 
She  pretends  to  distinguish  tastes  very  well, 
but  I  believe  doth  it  imperfectly.  Her  voice, 
though  very  distinct,  is  a  little  hollow,  and 
like  that  of  old  people  who  have  lost  half  their 
teeth.  The  Conde,  who  is  a  friend  to  the 
muses,  has  written  the  following  epigram  on 
the  occasion: 

"  Non  mirum  elinguis  mulier  quod  verba  Jo- 

quatur, 
Mirum  est  cum  lingua  quod  taceat  mulier." 


In  the  year  1774  we  find  mentioned 
under  the  deaths,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  p.  390,  that  of  a  Mr.  Maza- 
rella  at  Vienna,  aged  105.  It  is  added, 
that  "  a  lew  months  before  his  death 
he  had  new  teeth;  and  his  hair,  which 
was  grown  gray  by  old  age,  became  black 
again. 
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BC|  History  of  the  World.  I    History  of  Medicine. 


429  Death  of  Pericles. 

428 

425  Death  of  Ariaxerxes 
Longimanus.— Confu- 
cius, legislator  of  Chi- 
na. 

406'Battle  of  Argiouse. 

404  End  of  the  Pelopones- 
sian  war.— Artaxerxes 
2nd,  King  of  Persia. 

400  Death  of  Socrates. 

396 


390 
384 
381 
378 


377 


374 


371 

370 


363 
362 

360 


354 

348 
346 


Thebes  delivered  by 
Epaminondas  and  Pe- 
lopidas. 

Battle  of  Naxos. 


Pyrrho  of  Eleia. 


Battle  of  Leuctra. 


Battle  of  Mantinea. 


Birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
terminates  the  holy 
war,  and  is  received 
among  the  Auiphic- 
tyons. 


Death  of  Anexagoras. 
Plague     renewed 
Athens. 


Death  of  Democritus. 


Lucina    worshipped    by 

the  Romans. 
First  Lectisternium,  at 

Rome,  on  account  of 

an  Epidemic. 
Ctesias  of  Cnidos. 
Birth  of  Aristotle. 
Plague  at  Rome. 


Death  of  Hippocrates 
2nd,  according  to  some 
Historians. 

Thessalus,  Draco  and 
Polybius,  successors  of 
Hippocrates. 

Birth  of  Theophrastus 

Death  of  Hippoorates 
2nd,  according  to 
some  historians. 
Dioxippus  of  Cos. — 
Philistion  of  Locra. — 
Petronius. 

Siennesis  of  Cyprus. — 
Diogenes. 

3d.     Lectisternium 
Rome. 

L.  Man  I iu?  Imperiosus, 
named  dictator,  drives 
a  nail  into  the  right 
side  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  to  procure  a 
cessation  of  the 
plague.  This  ceremo- 
ny, called  clavum  Ji- 
gere,  was  anciently 
employed  by  the  Vol 
siniens,  a  people  of 
Etruria,  to  mark  the 
number  of  years 
From  them  it  passed 
to  Rome.  The  nai 
was  called  clavus  an- 
nalis 

Diodes  of  Carista.— 
Eudoxus  of  Cnidos. 

Death  of  Plato. 
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345 


341 

336 


335 
334 

331 

329 


327 
324 


323 


322 
321 

320 


318 
307 

304 


293 
292 
291 


290 


285 


Battle  of  Cheronea. 


Accession  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  the 
throne. 


Alexander    marches  a- 

gainst  the  Persians. 
Founding  of  Alexandria 


Conquest  of  India. 
Death  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 


Ptolemy    Lagus    takes 
possession  of  Egypt. 


Cassander,  governor  of 
Macedonia. 

Cassander,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia. 


Seleucus  Nicanor,  king 
of  Syria. 


Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 


Ptolomy  Philadelphus. 


Fourth  Lectisternium  at 
Rome,  on  account  of 
a  pestilence. 

Praxagoras  of  Cos. 

Cbrysippus  of  Cnidus. 


Aristotle  quits  the  court 
of  Alexander. 


Call  isthenes  of  Olynthes. 

A  dictator  drives  a  nail 
into  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter at  Rome,  to  pro- 
cure tbe  cessation  of 
a  strange  insanity, 
which  was  regarded  as 
tbe  cause  of  the  mul- 
tiplication of  crimes  in 
the  city. 

Plistonicus. 

Aristoxenes  tbe  musician 
mentions  the  latest 
philosophers  among 
the  ancient  Pythago- 
reans. (Divgen.  viii. 
46.) 

Fifth  Lectisternium  at 
Rome,  on  account  of  a 
pestilence. 

Death  of  Aristotle. 

Eudemus  of  Rhodes. 

Establishment  of  the  Al- 
exandrian library. — 
Pbilotimus. — Mnesis- 
theus — Dieuches. 

Hippocrates  IV,  son  of 
Draco. 

Birth  of  Zeno  of  Citium. 
— Heropbilus  of  Chal- 

cedonia. Premige- 

nes  of  Mitylene. 

Erasistratus  at  tbe  court 
of  Seleucus. 

Cynethus  the  Homerist. 

Plague  at  Rome. 

Plague  at  Rome. 

Plague  at  Rome. — Ten 
ambassadors  are  sent 
to  Epidaurus,  who 
bring  to  Rome  tbe  god 
Esculapius,  under  the 
figure  of  a  serpent. 

Death  of  Theophrastus. 
— Pyrrho  of  E!eus. — 
Philinus  of  Cos. 

Division  of  Medicine  at 
Alexandria. — Diodo- 
rus  Cronos. — Nicias 
of  Miletus. — Strato 
of  Lampsacus.  —  Stra- 
to of  Beryta. 
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BRONCHOTOMY  IN  SUDDEN  CHOAK- 
ING! 

The  efficacy  of  this  operation  may  be 
in  some  measure  appreciated  by  an  event 
which  took  place  surae  years  (1808)  back, 
at  the  Richmond  tavern,  in  Dublin. 

"  One  of  the  waiters  attempting  to  swallow 
a  piece  of  beef-steak,  was  almost  instantly 
choaked.  The  circumstance  was  so  sudden, 
and  the  event  so  melancholy,  that  the  whole 
neighbourhood  was  immediately  alarmed. — 
Surgeon  Crampton,  who  lives  opposite  the 
tavern,  was  consequently  resorted  to,  who. 
on  examining  the  body,  found  the  vital  prin- 
ciple completely  suspended,  and  with  great 
promptness  and  presence  of  mind,  made  an 
incision  in  the  windpipe,  and  introducing  a 
quill,  continued  to  inflate  the  lungs  by  blow- 
ing into  them,  until  symptoms  of  returning 
life  did  not  a  little  astonish  the  appalled  spec- 
tators. The  poor  man  happily  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  recovery." 

SEA  SERPENT! 

Much  doubt  has  been  entertained  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  Sea  Serpent, 
which  has  been  said  to  have  been  seen 
so  repeatedly  in  our  northern  waters. — 
Why  this  should  have  been  the  case, 
under  the  existence  of  such  a  crowd  of 
respectable  witnesses,  we  have  to  learn; 
and  still  less  can  we  understand  why  the 
truth  of  those  statements  have  been  ridi- 
culed in  so  extraordinary  a  manner. — 
Ridicule  is  not  always  the  test  of  truth, 
and  perhaps,  the  following  account  of  a 
similar  animal  may  serve  to  substantiate 
the  statements,  thus  opposed  without  the 
slightest  reason. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Wernerian  Natural 
History  Society,  (1808)  Mr.  Peter  Neill  read 
the  following  account  of  the  enormous  Sea 
Serpent,  which  was  driven  ashore  on  one  of 
the  Orkney  Islands  a  few  weeks  ago. — The 
serpens  marinus  magnus  of  Pontoppidan,  has 
hitherto  been  considered  as  a  fabulous  mon- 
ster, and  denied  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,  by  all  scientific  and  systematic  natu- 
ralists, who  have  affected  to  pity  the  credu- 
lity of  the  good  bishop  of  Eergen.  One  of 
these  monsters  however,  has,  effectually  to 
prove  its  existence,  been  heroic  enough  to 
wreck  himself  on  the  Orkney  Islands.  He 
came  ashore  at  Roihesbolm  or  Rougom  Bay, 
in  Stronsa,  near  to  Shearers.     It  was  55  feet 


long;  but  the  tail  seemed  to  have  been  bro- 
ken by  dashing  among  the  rocks ;  so  it  is  cal- 
culated to  have  been  60  feet  in  the  whole. 
Where  thickest,  it  might  equal  the  girth  of 
an  Orkney  horse. — The  head  was  not  larger 
than  a  seal's,  and  had  two  spiracles  or  blow 
holes. — From  the  back  hung  down  numerous 
filaments,  18  inches  long,  (the  mane  described 
by  Pontoppidan);  these  filaments  bear  the 
most  perfect  resemblance  to  the  siik  worm 
gut,  or  India  sea-grass  used  in  trouting.  The 
monster  had  three  pair  of  fins,  or  rather  paws; 
the  first  pair,  five  and  a  half  feet  long,  with  a 
joint  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  from  the 
body. — Alas!  a  tempest  beat  the  carcase  to 
pieces  before  men  and  ropes  could  be  collect- 
ed, and  only  a  fragment  (about  5  feet)  of  the 
back  bone,  and  a  whole  paw  are  preserved. 
M.  Laing,  esq.  M.  P.  has  got  these,  and  is 
to  send  them  to  our  University  Museum." 
(Edinburg.) — Univ.  Mag. New  Ser.lO.p.  534. 

Idem.  v.  11.  p.  156. — Some  further  in- 
formation on  the  same  subject — and  suf- 
ficient we  think  to  deprive  even  scepti- 
cism of  any  further  doubts  respecting  the 
fact. 

THE  GLOW  WORM. 

Mr.  John  Murray  in  a  communication  made 
to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  luminous  matter 
of  the  glow  worm,  states  some  curious  facts  as 
the  result  of  his  own  observations  and  expe- 
riments. He  shows  that  this  light  is  not  con- 
nected with  respiration  or  derived  from  Solar 
light;  that  it  is  not  affected  by  cold  nor  by 
magnetism,  nor  by  submersion  in  water. 

Trials  of  submersion  in  water  in  various 
temperatures,  and  in  oxygen  are  detailed. 
When  a  glow  worm  was  immersed  in  carbo- 
nic acid  gas,  it  died  shining  brilliantly;  in  hy- 
drogen it  continued  to  shine  and  did  not  seem 
to  suffer.  Mr.  Murray  infers  that  the  lumi- 
nousness  is  independent  not  only  of  respira- 
tion, but  of  the  solar  rays. 

The  luminous  matter,  in  a  detached  state, 
was  also  subjected  to  various  experiments, 
from  which  it  appears  to  be  a  gummy  albu- 
minous substance,  mixed  with  muriate  of  soda, 
and  sulphate  of  alumine  and  potash,  and  to 
be  composed  of  spherules.  The  light  is  con- 
sidered permanent,  its  eclipses  being  caused 
by  an  opaque  medium. 

APOTHECARY. 

In  the  Biography  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr, 
Univ.  Mag.  7.  p.  298,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing observation  on  the  above  name: 
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"  The  father  of  Dr.  Parr  was  also  an  apo- 
thecary, or  keeper  of  a  shop;  for  this  is  the 
real  meaning- of  the  word  which  is  derived  from 
apotheke,  the  Greek  word  for  a  shop.  In  our 
country  we  apply  the  term  apothecary  only  to 
those  shop  keepers  who  keep  medicinal  drug's 
in  their  shops:  but  the  very  same  Greek  word, 
which  gave  us  the  name  of  apothecary,  has 
given  to  the  French  the  name  of  boutiquier, 
or  shop-keeper  in  general.  Thus,  as  is  common 
with  them,  they  struck  off  the  tit  in  apotheke, 
and  the  word  became  potheke.  The  letter/?, 
being  of  the  same  order  with  the  letter  b,  was 
changed  into  6,  and  the  word  became  bollieke. 
But  the  French,  as  we  all  know,  cannot  pro- 
nounce our  th,  or  the  Greek  Theta*  hence 
they  transformed  the  word  into  boteke,  vulgar- 
ly spelt  boutique,  their  name  for  shop,  whence 
came  boutiquier,  their  name  for  shop-keeper: 
and  they  think  it  a  fine  piece  of  raillery  to 
call  us  a  nation  boutiquiere,  or  a  nation  of 
shop-keepers." 

THE  MOUTH  EMPLOYED  IN  DRAW- 
ING. 

In  1806  or  1807,  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Bruges,  adjudged  a  prize  medal  to  a 
young  man,  who  having  from  natural  defects 
been  unable  to  use  his  hand,  had  acquired  the 
art  of  drawing  to  considerable  perfection,  by 
holding  the  Crayon  in  his  mouth. 
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MEMORANDA. 

Yale  College. — At  a  commencement,  held 
on  the  8th  of  September,  16  persons  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D. —  The  honorary  degree 
of  M.  D.  was  likewise  conferred  on  5  indivi- 
duals. 

Hartford,  (Conn.) — 5  or  6  persons  were 
lately  poisoned  by  eating  mushrooms.'  A  cat 
also  died,  after  licking  the  platter.  {They 
were  of\\\c  white  kind!) 

Boston.  Thermometer,  (1  P.  M.)  Septem- 
ber, 5=86°;  6=83°:  7=68°:  8=68«:  9  = 
62°:   10=66°:  11=67°:  Rain  =3.73  inch. 

New  York. — 72  deaths  for  the  week  end- 
ing September  11 — Cholera  Morbus  2,  Con- 
sumption 12,  Dropsies  3,  Dysentery  6,  Dys- 
pepsia 2,  Fevers  4,  Flux  Infantile  5,  Ente- 
ritis 3,  Hepatitis  3,  Small  Pox  1,  Tabes  Me- 
seuterica  6,  Whooping  Cough  4. 

Baltimore. — 30  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
September  13. — Cholera  Infantum  3,  Bilious 
Fever  3,  Infantile  unknown  6!  Typhus  3,  Cbo 
lera  2,  Consumption  3,  Small  Pox  1. 

Richmond. — The  Small  Pox  has  made  its 
appearance  here.  Five  cases  were  reported 
last  week. 

Norfolk. — 14  deaths  for  the  month  of  Au 
gust. — Bilious  Fever  1,  Debility  3,  Putrid 
sore  throat  4,  Cholera  Infantum  2. 

Charleston. — 40  deaths  from  the  29th  of 
Aug.  to  Sept.  5. —  Yellow  Fever  16!  Croup  2, 
Whooping  Cough  3.  Swine  Pock  1 ! 

Thermometer— (2.  P.  M.)  Aug.  29=85°: 
30=85°:  31=81°;  Sept.  l=82o;  2=81°: 
3=83°:  4=85°:— little  rain! 

The  Yellow  Fever  is  still  prevailing  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Six  new  cases  were  re- 
ported o?i  the  6th  of  September— four  on  the  1th 
—four  on  the  Sth — one  on  the  9th— Jive  on  (hr 
\0lh — seven  on  the  1 1  th— Jive  on  the  \2th. 

Savannah. — 4  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Sept.  7, — Fevers  2. 

New  Orleans. — 56  deaths  from  Aug.  10. 
to  Aug.  16, — 32  of  fevers,  viz.  Yellow  15, 
Malignant  3,  Putrid  3,  Bilious  5,  Remittent 
and  others  6.  Only  4  new  cases  were  reported 
Aug.  17;  on  that  day  there  were  14  inter- 
ments! Yellow  and  other fevers  It .  Aug.  18, 
nine  interments!  Three  of  Yellow  Fever,  two 
of  Dyspepsia.  Aug.  19,  16  interments,  Fevers 
12!  Aug.  20,  7  interments — Yellow  Fever  4. 
Aug.  21  &  22,  25  interments— Fevers  (mostly 
yellow)  1 3! 

Thermometer— (2.  P.  M.)  Aug.  15=87°: 
16=88°:  17=89°:  18=91°:  19=91°:  20= 
92°:  21=93°; 

Necrology. Dr.  Sylvester  Wood  bridge, 

Southampton; — Dr.  Bott,  Petersburg;— Dr. 
William  Nailing,  oet  26,  Granville  Co.  (N.C.) 
Aug.  30.— Dr.  Morris,  Natchez. 
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TORTURE. 

It  will  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  the 
intentions  of  the  iEsculapian  Register, 
should  its  pages  occasionally  deviate  from 
what  may  be  deemed  strictly  medical, 
provided  the  connexion  is  indirectly  to 
be  traced  in  the  extracts  given  to  our 
readers. — The  fact  is,  so  extended  is  the 
Science  of  Medicine,  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly an  occurrence,  physical  or  moral, 
which  may  not  be  referred  to  some  or 
other  of  its  diversified  branches. 

Pain  and  suffering  are  relative  in  their 
nature; — Individuals  are  always  to  be 
found,  who  seem  to  oppose,  both  men- 
tally and  corporeally,  the  common  cha- 
racter of  man. — The  excruciating  tor- 
tures of  the  Inquisition,  have  not  sur- 
passed the  capability  of  man  to  bear 
them;  yet,  doubtless  the  majority  of  man- 
kind would  sink  beneath  them. — We 
propose  to  give  an  example  in  the  fol- 
lowing columns  of  sufferings  the  most 
aeute,  inflicted  on  an  individual,  who  had, 
16 


from  a  species  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
persuaded  himself,  that  assassination  was 
praiseworthy; — and  although  we  may  be 
satisfied  that  his  death  was  justly  de- 
manded; we  cannot  perceive,  that  the 
horrid  sufferings  he  experienced,  were 
the  proper  means  for  this  end; — still  less, 
that  in  a  nation,  considered  civilized, 
these  means  of  death,  can  be  in  any  de- 
gree extenuated. — The  tortures  inflicted 
formerly  by  our  savages  on  their  prison- 
ers, may  be  considered  as  trifling  in  com- 
parison— and  the  actions  of  the  French 
seem  more  like  those  of  demons,  than  of 
persons  possessed  of  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity,  in  the  case  of  Damiens. — 
In  reading  the  record  of  those  tortures 
inflicted  on  him,  how  must  we  rejoice, 
that  we  are  citizens  of  an  immense  ter- 
ritory, in  which  such  scenes  would  not 
be  tolerated!  How  thankful  that  our  lot 
is  cast  in  a  land  of  Liberty! 

Robert  Francis  Damiens,  we  are  in- 
formed from  history,  in  the  year  1757, 
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made  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king 
of  France. — Without  entering  into  any 
details  of  what  led  him  to  the  commis- 
sion of  this  crime,  we  shall  merely  state 
the  sufferings  he  was  made  to  undergo. — 
Whoever  wishes  a  detail  of  the  affair, 
will  find  it  in  a  work  of  4  vols,  printed 
in  Paris  in  the  same  year; — An  Epitome 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  vol.  17th  p.  57,  from  which  our 
extracts  are  taken. 

The  prisoner  was  accordingly,  Jan.  17, 
1757,  removed,  under  a  strong  guard,  from 
Versailles  to  the  Conciergerie,  where  he  ar- 
rived at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
18th, 

The  interesting  charge  of  keeping  this  pris- 
oner safe  for  judgment,  made  every  possible 
human  precaution  to  be  taken  against  his 
escape,  by  strengthening  the  prison,  by  pos- 
ting centinels,  guards,  &c.  who  patrolled  con- 
stantly the  night- rounds.  On  the  inside  of 
the  Conciergerie,  there  were  centinels  placed 
from  the  entry  to  the  court  in  which  stands 
the  tower  of  Montgomery.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  tower  was  placed  a  small  corps-de-guard 
of  twelve  soldiers,  who  served  to  relieve  the 
centinels  within.  All  along  the  stairs  of  the 
said  tower,  there  were  also  posted  centinels 
at  proper  distances.  In  the  first  story  was 
the  room  in  which  Damiens  was  confined. 
This  room  is  round,  and  may  be  about  twelve 
feet  broad,  every  way;  receiving  no  light  but 
through  two  casemates,  or  false  windows, 
from  eight  to  nine  inches  in  breadth,  by  three 
feet  in  height.  These  openings  are  secured 
with  double  bars,  and  defended  from  the  wea- 
ther only  by  moveable  frames  with  oil-paper. 
There  was  in  this  room  neither  chimney  nor 
fire,  but  it  was  sufficiently  warmed  by  a  stove 
placed  in  the  guard-room  beneath  it,  and  by 
the  candles  continually  burning  in  the  room. 
At  first,  they  used  tallow-candles,  but  after- 
wards, by  the  advice  of  the  physicians,  for  the 
preserving  the  wholesomeness  of  the  air,  they 
burnt  none  but  wax. 

The  bed  of  the  prisoner  was  disposed  as 
follows:  the  head  of  the  bed  fronted  the  door 
exactly,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  the 
wall.  The  bed  was  placed  on  a  bed-stead 
raised  about  six  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
mattresses  round,  so  as  to  project  six  inches 
beyond  the  bed  stead.  The  bed's  head  was 
in  the  whole  breadth  raised  three  feet  above 
the  bolster,  and  was  likewise  mattressed;  be- 
ing so  contrived,  with  springs,  to  raise  or  low- 
er, according  as  the  convenience  of  the  pris- 


oner should  require  it.  In  this  bed  he  was 
fastened  by  an  assemblage  of  strong  leather 
straps,  two  inches  and  an  half  broad.  These 
straps  kept  his  shoulders  confined,  and  were, 
on  each  side  of  the  bed,  made  fast  to  two 
rings  stapled  to  the  floor.  Two  other  straps 
formed  a  ligature  for  each  of  his  arms,  and 
were  connected  by  another  placed  on  the 
breast  bone;  and  these  two  branches  formed 
a  sort  of  hand-cuff,  that  left  the  hand  and  arm 
no  liberty,  but  as  directed  to  the  mouth. 
These  straps  were  likewise  tied  at  their  ends, 
to  two  rings  secured  as  the  first.  Two  straps 
of  the  same  form  also  confined  his  thighs,  and 
were  tied  in  like  manner^  so  that  from  each 
side  of  the  bed  came  three  branches  of  straps. 
Besides  these,  that  which  was  placed  on  the 
breast,  descending  to  the  feet,  formed  a  sort 
of  surcingle,  and  was  tied  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  to  a  ring  in  the  middle  of  the  floor;  the 
strap  too  which  his  shoulders,  was  fastened  in 
like  manner  over  the  bed's  head,  to  a  ring 
stapled  in  the  floor  like  the  rest.  Under  the 
arms  and  hands  of  the  prisoner  was  spread  a 
large  carpet  of  hide,  that  he  might  not  con- 
tract any  inflammatory  heat,  or  excoriation. 

Monday,  March  28.  At  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  criminal  was  carried  up  to 
the  torture-room.  From  that  moment  he  cea- 
sed to  be  under  custody  of  the  French  guards, 
and,  according  to  custom,  it  was  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Short-robe  of  the  Chatelet  who 
had  charge  of  him. 

The  Recorder  read  the  sentence  to  the 
criminal,  who  heard  it  through  with  attention 
and  intrepidity,  and,  on  raising  himself,  said, 
'  that  the  day  would  be  a  sharp  one.' 

A  little  before  eight  o'clock,  six  of  the 
Commissaries  being  assembled  in  the  torture- 
room,  the  criminal  was  placed  on  the  stool, 
and  underwent  his  last  interrogatory,  which 
lasted  near  an  hour  and  an  half:  Damiens  all 
the  time  preserving  his  usual  firmness.  That 
over,  the  executioners  of  justice  began  to  put 
the  legs  of  the  criminal  into  the  boot,  and 
the  ropes  were  tightened  with  more  rigor  than 
had  ever  been  practised;  and  perhaps  this  is 
the  most  exquisitely  painful  moment  of  the 
whole  process  of  that  torture.  Damiens  be- 
gan to  send  forth  the  most  piercing  cries,  and 
seemed  even  to  faint  away;  but  the  physicians 
and  surgeons,  who  are  always  present  at  the 
torture,  on  examination,  knew  that  the  swoo- 
ning was  not  real.  Damiens  asked  to  drink; 
they  gave  him  water,  but  he  insisted  on  hav- 
ing some  wine  in  it,  saying,  4  now  or  never 
strength  is  necessary.'  It  was  not  till  half 
an  hour  afterwards  that  the  first  wedge  was 
applied.     They  had  let  this  interval  elapse. 
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in  order  to  have  the  numbness  got  over,  which 
commonly  follows  the  violent  compression  of 
(he  ligature,  and  that  the  sensibility  might 
be  at  its  height;  and,  indeed,  at  the  applica- 
tion of  the  first  wedge,  Damiens  made  dread- 
ful outcries,  but  without  passion,  or  any  in- 
decent word.  During  the  same,  the  First  Pre- 
sident renewed  his  interrogatories,  and  prin- 
cipally with  respect  to  accomplices;  and  hav- 
ing asked  who  induced  him  to  commit  the 
crime,  be  cried  out,  'It  is  Gautier.'  (This 
was  the  first  moment  of  his  ever  mentioning 
him.)  Being  asked  who  Gautier  was,  he  told; 
as  also  where  he  lived;  and  charged  him  with 
having  used  very  criminal  expressions,  in  pre- 
sence of  Mons.  le  Maitre  de  Ferrieres,  whose 
affairs  this  man  managed,  and  lodged  at  his 
house.  Upon  this  declaration,  the  Commis- 
saries gave  orders  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Short-robe  to  bring  away  directly  before 
them,  in  that  room,  the  said  De  Ferrieres  and 
Gautier.  Whilst  they  were  gone  for,  the  tor- 
ture continued  with  intervals  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  between  the  driving  of  each  wedge, 
at  every  one  of  which  Damiens  renewed  his 
shrieks  and  outcries.*  The  most  home  and 
pressing  interrogations  imaginable  were  ali 
the  while  put  to  him;  and  after  having  re- 
mained two  hours  and  an  half  under  the  tor- 
ture, the  physician  and  surgeon  advised  not 
to  keep  him  longer  in  it,  as  it  could  not  be 
done  without  danger  of  his  life.  Consequent- 
ly he  was  untied,  and  placed  upon  the  mat- 
tress, where  having  heard  the  verbal  process, 
and  his  answers,  he  persisted  therein. 

The  Commissaries  seeing  there  was  no- 
thing more  to  be  expected  from  the  crimi- 
nal's declarations,  ordered  him  to  be  led 
back  to  the  Greve.  He  waited  there  some 
considerable  time,  because  the  executioner 
had  not  been  careful  enough  to  have  every 
thing  ready;  for  which  he  was  afterwards  pun- 
ished by  commitment  for  several  days,  to  the 
dungeon. 

When  Damiens  was  stripped,  it  was  observ- 
ed, that  he  surveyed  and  considered  all  his 
body  and  limbs  with  attention,  and  that  he 
looked  round  with  firmness  on  the  vast  con- 
course of  spectators. 

Towards  five  o'clock  he  was  placed  on  the 
scaffold  which  had  been  erected  in  the  middle 
of  the  inclosed  area,  and  was  raised  about 
three  feet  and  an  half  from  the  ground;  the 
length  from  eight  to  nine  feet,  and  of  about 
the  same  breadth.     The  criminal  was  instant- 

*  At  the  eighth  and  last  wedge  he  cried 
out,  '  Why  had  I  so  weak  a  head,  the  King 
being  so  mild  and  good  a  Prince? 


ly  tied,  and  afterwards  fastened  by  iron  gyves 
which  confined  him  under  the  arms,  and  above 
the  thighs.  The  first  torment  he  underwent, 
was  that  of  having  his  hand  burnt  in  the  flame 
of  brimstone:  the  pain  of  which  made  him 
send  forth  such  a  terrible  cry  as  might  be 
heard  a  great  way  off.  A  moment  afterwards 
he  raised  his  head,  and  looked  for  some  time 
earnestly  at  his  hand,  without  renewing  his 
cries,  and  without  expressing  any  passion,  or 
breaking  out  into  any  imprecation.  To  this 
first  torment  succeeded  that  of  pinching  him 
with  red  hot  pincers,  in  the  arms,  thighs  and 
breasts.  At  each  pinch  he  was  heard  to 
shriek  in  the  same  manner,  as  when  his  hand 
was  burnt.  He  looked  and  gazed  at  each 
wound,  and  his  cries  ceased  as  soon  as  the 
pinching  was  over.  They  afterwards  poured 
boiling  oil,  and  melted  lead  and  rosin,  into 
every  wound,  except  those  of  the  breast, 
which  produced,  in  all  those  circumstances, 
the  same  effect  as  the  two  first  tortures.  The 
tenor  of  his  articulated  exclamations,  at 
times,  was  as  follows:  '  Strengthen  me,  Lord 
God;  strengthen  me! — Lord  God,  have  pity 
on  me! — O  Lord,  ray  God,  what  do  I  not  suf- 
fer!—Lord  God,  give  me  patience!' 

At  length  they  proceeded  to  the  ligatures 
of  his  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  in  order  to  dis- 
member him.  This  preparation  was  very  long 
and  painful,  the  cords,  streightly  tied,  bearing 
grievously  upon  the  fresh  wounds.  This  drew 
new  cries  from  the  sufferer;  but  did  not  hin- 
der him  from  viewing  and  considering  himself 
with  a  strange  and  singular  curiosity. 

The  horses  having  been  put  to  the  draught, 
the  pulls  were  repeated  for  a  long  time,  with 
frightful  cries  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer:  the 
extension  of  whose  members  was  incredible, 
and  yet  nothing  gave  signs  of  the  dismember- 
ment taking  place. 

In  spite  of  the  straining  efforts  of  the  horses, 
which  were  young  and  vigorous,  and,  perhaps, 
too  much  so,  being  the  more  restive  and  un- 
manageable for  drawing  in  concert,  this  last 
torment  had  now  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour, 
without  any  prospect  of  its  ending.  The  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  certified  to  the  commissaries, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  accomplish  the 
(iismemberment,  if  the  action  of  the  horses 
was  not  aided  by  cutting  the  principal  sinews, 
which  might,  indeed,  suffer  a  length  of  ex  ten  • 
j-ion,  but  not  be  separated  without  an  amputa- 
tion. Upon  this  attestation  the  Commissaries 
sent  an  order  to  the  executioner,  to  make  such 
an  amputation,  with  regard  especially  to  the 
night  coming  on,  as  it  seemed  to  them  fitting 
that  the  execution  should  be  over  before  the 
close  of  the  day. 
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In  consequence  of  this  order,  the  sinews  of 
the  sufferer  were  cut  at  the  joints  of  the  arras 
and  thighs.  The  horses  then  drew  afresh, 
and  after  several  pulls,  a  thigh  and  arm  were 
seen  10  sunder  from  the  body.  Damiens  still 
looked  at  this  painful  separation,  and  seemed 
to  preserve  some  sense  and  knowledge  after 
both  thighs,  and  one  arm,  were  thus  severed 
from  his  body:  nor  was  it  till  the  other  arm 
went  away  that  he  expired. 

As  soon  as  it  was  certain,  that  there  was  no 
life  left,  the  body  and  scattered  limbs  were 
thrown  into  a  fire  prepared  for  that  purpose 
near  the  scaffold,  where  they  were  all  redu- 
ced to  ashes. 

QUACKERY. 

COMMUNICATED, 

The  following  statement  assuredly  calls 
for  some  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Le- 
gislature, to  oppose  that  torrent  of  quack- 
ery, which  is  so  predominant  amongst 
us.  AVhatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  in- 
dividuals on  this  subject,  it  ought  not  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  guardians  of  our  wel- 
fare; and  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  take 
such  measures,  as  may  prevent  the  lives 
of  their  fellow  citizens  being  thus  sacri- 
ficed to  ignorance  and  cupidity.  "  Quis- 
quis  in  sua  arte  peritus  habendus"  is  a 
just  axiom,  and  if  properly  attended  to, 
would  prevent  the  shoal  of  quacks  from 
preying  on  their  fellows,  by  restraining 
them  within  the  limits  of  the  trade  in 
which  they  had  been  bred.  As  it  is,  the 
cobbler,  the  bookbinder,  and  thousands 
more  usurp  the  place  of  the  physician, 
when  from  any  cause  they  fail  in  their 
own  legitimate  pursuit. 

The  mischiefs  that  result  from  quackery 
are  strikingly  displayed  in  the  following  fact 
of  recent  occurrence;  no  one  can  hesitate  in 
pronouncing  it  murder.  Though  too  flagrant, 
in  the  present  instance  to  be  denied,  they  are, 
though  mostly  less  glaring,  not  less  certain 
concomitants  on  the  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment of  Panaceas,  Catholicons,  Restorative 
elixirs,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  quack 
medicines  of  the  present  day,  whose  powers 
chiefly  consist  in  the  boldness  and  pertinacity 
with  which  their  lying  pretensions  are  set 
forth. 

On  Wednesday  last,  the  8th  inst,  a  person 
applied  at  the  Alms  House,  requesting  that 
immediate  aid  should  be  afforded  to  a  man, 


who  was  said  to  be  dying  for  want  of  an  eme- 
tic. Dr.  Gwinner  the  residing  physician  im- 
mediately went  to  the  house  of  the  patient, 
in  Thirteenth  near  South  street,  but  found  he 
had  expired  a  few  moments  before  his  arrival. 
Dr.  Gwinner  was  informed  that  this  unfor- 
tunate being  had  been  affected  for  a  few  days 
with  simple  Ague  and  Fever — for  which  had 
been  prescribed  a  decoction  of  tobacco:  the 
directions  were,  that  a  quarter  and  half  a 
quarter  (^vi)  should  be  put  into  a  quart  of 
water,  and  stewed  to  one  pint;  the  whole  of 
which  was  to  be  taken  in  one  dose;  with  an 
assurance  that  it  would  prove  an  infallible 
cure.  These  directions  were  implicitly  com- 
plied with.  The  effect  was  almost  instanta- 
neous. With  difficulty  could  this  unhappy 
victim  of  gross  ignorance  and  presumption, 
ascend  to  his  room  on  the  second  floor,  when 
he  fell  senseless  on  his  bed.  A  small  portion 
of  the  poison  was  rejected  by  vomiting;  and 
in  20  minutes  from  the  time  he  had  swallowed 
the  fatal  dose  he  was  a  corpse! 


MENTAL  ALIENATION.— No.  5. 

When  we  last  took  leave  of  M.  Geor- 
get  he  was  about  entering  upon  his  ge- 
neral division  of  insanity.  Idiocy  is  the 
first  that  will  claim  our  attention,  and  is 
thus  defined  by  our  author:  "  want  of  de- 
velopement  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
— few  or  no  ideas — some  sensations — 
some  propensities."  The  idiots  are  again 
divided  into  four  classes,  as  follows: 

1.  "  There  are  some  who  have  no  mental 
existence;  who  would  satisfy  none  of  their 
wants;  and  would  infallibly  die,  if  not  taken 
care  of.  2.  Others  have  some  sensations; 
fly  the  cold  and  signify  their  wish  to  eat; 
but  are  attached  to  nothing;  would  not  seek 
food,  if  it  were  not  brought  to  them;  and  their 
every  action  is  without  reflection  and  with- 
out motive.  3.  Some  can  appreciate  some 
of  their  sensations;  recognise  persons  and 
objects  by  whom  they  are  surrounded; 
are  attached  those  who  are  kind  to  them; 
have  signs  more  or  less  expressive  for  making 
known  their  wants  (gestures,  cries,  or  even 
some  badly  articulated  words.)  In  the  4th 
class  we  may  rank  the  imbecile:  such  as  appre- 
ciate the  sensations;  have  memory;  can 
judge  of  the  simple  acts  of  life,  and  work  at 
rough  jobs  which  require  little  discernment. 
The  Idiots  properly  so  called,  are  uncleanly; 
perform  their  evacuations  any  where,  and 
many  of  them  are  given   to   masturbation. 
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The  Imbecile  are  cleanly,  and  can  appreciate 
the  difference  of  the  sexes. 

The  Idiot  aod  the  Imbecile  have  not  only 
their  intellectual  organ  badly  constituted  or 
formed,  but  their  whole  economy  generally 
participates  in  this  morbid  state.  In  general 
they  are  little  developed,  small,  scarcely  live 
beyond  30  or  40  years,  and  often  die  sooner: 
many  are  either  ricketty,  scrophulous,  para- 
lytic, or  epileptic,  and  this  explains  to  us,  why 
the  want  of  intelligence  may  be  met  with  in  a 
well  formed  head — in  fact,  the  organization  of 
the  brain,  will  not  in  these  cases  be  superior 
to  that  of  all  the  other  organs." 

This  last  observation  of  our  author  is 
very  important  in  a  phrenological  point 
of  view,  and  is  too  much  overlooked  by 
those  who  so  eagerly  produce  their  ex- 
amples of  phrenological  inaccuracy,  and 
exultingly  exclaim,  "  behold  a  well" form- 
ed head,  fine  developement,  and  no  con- 
comitant intelligence."  Independently 
of  the  individual's  station  in  life,  his  few 
opportunities  of  improvement,  and  con- 
sequent inaction  and  torpor  of  brain  from 
want  of  exercise;  (what  disparity  for  in- 
stance between  the  strength  and  innate 
power  of  the  muscles  of  a  blacksmith's 
arm,  and  those  of  a  dandy,  no  matter 
how  robust  and  large  the  latter  may  be, 
provided  he  has  not  boxed,  fenced,  or 
otherwise  exercised  his  upper  extremi- 
ties;) without  taking  into  consideration, 
these  circumstances,  which  have  so  pow- 
erful an  effect  upon  an  individual's 
strength  of  mind  and  energy  of  brain, 
we  find  a  striking  difference  in  the  con- 
sistency and  quality  of  the  brain.  This 
has  been  for  a  long  time  practically 
known  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  as  is 
perhaps  evinced  by  the  expressions,  soft 
head,  weak  brain,  %c.  at  any  rate,  we 
are  thus  taught,  not  to  decide  too  hastily, 
nor  make  up  our  minds  upon  this  or 
other  subjects,  without  having  previously 
examined  all  attendant  circumstances. 

The  second  division  is  mania  which 
is  thus  defined  by  our  author. 

<k  Geoeral  delirium  extending  to  every 
thing;  rapid,  confused  aod  incoherent  sensa- 
tions and  ideas,  with  excitement  and  agita- 
tion, expressed  by  irregular  movements, 
cries,  songs,  threats  or  fury. 

The  maniac  seems  to  live  in  another  world; 


he  has  forgotten  all  the  events  of  his  life,  and 
the  objects  of  his  affections ;  and  if  he  some- 
times recalls  them  to  his  remembrance,  it  is 
only  in  passing,  and  without  marked  intention. 
Hallucinations  are  pretty  rare  with  maniacs, 
or  at  least,  they  attach  little  importance  to 
these  false  sensations;  they  are  generally 
dirty,  doing  their  business  in  the  first  place 
they  come  to. 

When  the  maniac  is  furious,  with  sparkling 
eyes,  and  animated  countenance,  he  vocifer- 
ates, insults,  threatens  and  often  commits 
deeds  of  violence,  breaking  and  destroying 
every  thing.  The  muscular  power  is  then 
augmented  to  an  extreme  point;  their  ac- 
tions are  the  more  rash,  as  they  do  not  per- 
ceive danger. 

In  mania,  the  fury  (common  to  it  and  mon- 
omania) has  neither  cause,  nor  a  fixed  object. 
In  monomania,  on  the  contrary,  the  furious 
fit  is  often  excited  by  the  same  causes,  and 
provokes  the  same  ideas.  Idiots  are  not  ca- 
pable of  being  excited  to  fury." 

The  third  division  is  monomania,  thus 
defined. 

"  A  small  number  of  fixed,  ruling,  ex- 
clusive ideas,  upon  which  the  delirium  turns, 
and  a  pretty  sound  mind  upon  all  other  sub- 
jects. Unquestionably,  the  most  frequent 
species  of  delirium,  containing  many  varieties. 
To  think  ourselves  God,  king,  or  prophet, 
arises  from  excessive  pride:  vanity  rather  than 
pride  makes  women  queens  and  princesses — 
they  have  in  view,  ornament,  more  than  the 
power  of  commanding.  May  we  not,  for  the 
honour  of  the  human  species,  consider  the 
Neroes,  Caligulas  and  Louis  XIs,  as  mono- 
maniacs? The  man  in  health, who  from  a  moral 
cause  seeks  his  own  life,  very  often  commits 
the  first  act  of  delirium:  Many  individuals, 
who  have  missed  their  blow,  are  sent  delirious 
to  the  Salpetriere.  Suicide  is  a  true  monoma- 
nia, which  lasts  but  a  short  time,  because  the 
person  soon  comes  to  his  end,  loses  his  senses 
entirely,  or  entirely  recovers.  What  the 
English  call  spleen,  (and  of  which  they  have 
much  more  than  the  French)  may  also  rank 
under  the  head  of  monomania;  its  causes  are 
various."  To  be  Continued. 

CURIOUS. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  following 
Tales  from  Lord  Bacon — (see  his  works 
—fol.  Ed.  1740,  vol.  2,  p.  178,  \79—his- 
toria  vitoe  et  mortis.)  The  translation 
is  thus; 

"  1  remember  to  have  seen  (says  lord  Bacon' 
the  heart  of  a  man  who  was  embowclled,  (as  a 
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traitor)  which,  being  thrown  into  the  fire  ac- 
cording to  custom,  leaped  out  at  first  a  foot  and 
an  half  high,  and  then  less  by  degrees,  for  the 
space,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  of  7  or 
o  minutes.  Ancient  tradition,  and  worthy  of 
credit,  is,  of  a  man  who  was  ernbowelled  in 
pursuance  of  that  kind  of  punishment  above- 
mentioned;  after  his  heart  was  entirely  torn 
out  of  his  body,  and  in  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner, he  was  heard  to  say  three  or  four  words 
of  prayer." 

The  following  from  the  same  writer,  is 
deserving  of  preservation  in  a  medical 
collection. 

"  He  was  told  by  a  certain  gentleman,  who 
being  desirous,  by  way  of  a  joke,  and  out  of 
curiosity,  to  know  the  sufferings  from  being 
hanged  upon  a  gibbet,  that  he  stood  upon  a 
stool  and  hung  himself,  and  then  let  himself 
down  again.  Thinking,  therefore,  he  could 
recover  the  stool  at  his  pleasure,  tried  once 
more,  but  could  not  without  the  assistance  of 
a  friend  who  had  accompanied  him.  Being 
asked  what  he  suffered,  he  answered,  he  felt 
no  pain,  but  that  the  first  alteration  he  found 
in  himself  was  a  kind  of  fire  and  burning  about 
his  eyes,  then  an  extreme  gloom  or  darkness, 
and  after  that,  a  sort  of  azure  colour,  such 
as  persons  perceive  who  are  at  the  point  of 
death." 

His  lordship  was  also  told,  "  by  a  physician 
of  his  time,  that  he  had  recovered  a  man,  by 
means  of  friction  and  a  warm  bath,  who  had 
hanged  himself,  and  remained  so  for  half  an 
hour;  and  that  he  made  no  doubt  that  he  could 
recover  any  person  in  the  like  circumstances, 
provided  his  neck  was  not  dislocated  by  the 
force  of  his  turning  himself  off." 


epistaxts. 
Notices  of  different  prcscripiio?is  for  bleeding 

at  the  ncse\  either  as  a  preventive  or  cure. 

A  cold  bath — a  key  put  down  the  back,  or 
to  the  scrotum — occasionally  drinking  salt 
and  water — a  piece  of  writing  paper  placed 
under  the  tongue  at  the  time  of  the  hemorr- 
hage— bleeding  from  the  arm  of  the  same 
?ide — putting  the  legs  in  warm  water,  with 
dossils  of  lint  dry.,  or  dipped  in  strong  spirits 
put  up  the  nostrils — purging — vegetable  diet, 
&c. 


CURE  FOR  SUPERSTITION. 

Miners  are  known  to  be  a  superstitious 
race:  their  superstition,  however,  is  some- 
times made  a  pretext  for  idleness.  There  is 
a  recipe  for  curing  this  species  of  the  disorder. 


In  some  extensive  mines  in  Wales  the  meu 
frequently  saw  the  devil,  and  when  once  he 
bad  been  seen,  the  men  would  work  no  more 
that  day.  This  evil  became  serious,  for  Old 
Beelzebub  repeated  his  visits  so  often,  as  if  he 
had  a  design  to  injure  the  proprietor.  That 
Gentleman,  at  last,  called  his  men  together, 
and  told  them,  that  it  was  very  certain  that 
the  devil  never  appeared  to  any  body  who  had 
not  deserved  to  be  so  terrified ;  and  that,  as  he 
is  determined  to  keep  no  rogues  about  him, 
he  was  resolved  to  discbarge  the  first  man  that 
saw  the  devil  again.  The  remedy  was  as  effi- 
cient as  if  he  had  turned  a  stream  of  holy 
water  into  the  mines. 

Opium  is  now  made  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  England,  and  is  preferred  by  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  tc  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained  from  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies. 
The  capsule  is  scarified,  and  collected  as  soon 
as  it  appears,  and  not  left  until  it  grows  hard. 
It  is  collected  in  a  phial  with  a  little  funnel 
fixed  in  the  mouth. 

MEMORANDA  OF  THE  OSTEOLOGY 
OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

"  Occipitis,  Frontis,  Parietalia,   Temporum 

Maine, 
Ethmoides,     Unguis,     Sphaenoides,     Palati, 

Nasi, 
Mateolus,  Tncus,  Stapesque,  Orbiculare, 
Dentes  Molares,  caninos,  incisoresque, 
Hyoides,Vomer,  Maxillaria,  Mandibulumque, 
Vertebras,  Sacrum,  Coccygisque,  Costae,Ster- 

numque 
Scapula, Clavicula,  Humerique,  Radius,Ulna, 
Carpi,  Metacarpi,  Digitorum,  Sesamoides, 
Innominatum,  Femoris,  Fibula,  Tibiaque  Pa- 
tella, 
Tarsi,  Metatarsi,  Digitorum,  Sesamoides." — 
Gen.  Mag.  Nov.  1794. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  continued  the  Register  now  through 
more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  year,  sub- 
scribers are  respectfully  informed,  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  20th  number,  none  will  be 
forwarded  to  those  who  have  not  complied 
with  the  terms  of  subscription.— It  is  impossi- 
ble to  pursue  a  work  of  this  kind,  in  which 
constant  expense  is  involved,  unless  that 
part  of  the  contract  which  is  connected  with 
the  subscribers,  is  punctually  fulfilled. — The 
trouble  of  collecting  such  small  amounts  more 
than  equals  any  advantage  which  the  publisher 
realizes — and  for  this  reason,  it  is  again  re- 
peated, that  after  the  20th  number,  none  will 
be  transmitted  to  those  who  have  not  com- 
plied with  their  engagements. 
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204 

171 
158 

149 

146 


Nicomedes,  king  of  Bi- 

thynia. Antiochus 

Soter,  king  of  Syria. 


Eumenes  1st.,   King  of 
Pergamos. — First  Pu 
nic  war. 


Theodotus  1st  founds  the 
empire  of  Bactriana. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes,  1st 
king  of  Egypt. 

Seleucus  Callinicus, 
king  of  Syria. 

Attalus  1st,  king  of  Per- 
gamos. 

Burning  of  a  great  libra- 
ry in  China. 


Antiochus    the    Great 

king  of  Syria. 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  king 

of  Egypt. 


Second  Punic  War. 


Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king 
of  Egypt. 

Attalus  2nd,  king  of  Per- 
gamos. 
Third  Punic  War. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes  2nd., 
king  of  Egypt, 


Birth  of  Chrysippus  of 
Solis. — Eudemus  the 

Anatomist. Xeno- 

phon,  disciple  of  Era- 

sistratus. Serapion 

of  Alexandria. 

Mantias,  disciple  of  He- 
rophilus — Philoxenes. 
Demetrius  of  Apa- 
mea.— -Heron. — Gor- 
gias. — Glaucius,  the 
Empiric. — Ammonius 
the  Lithotomist. 

Plague  at  Rome.  A  Dic- 
tator drives  a  nail  into 
the  temple  of  Jupiter. 

Lycon  of  Ti'oy. — Amyn- 
tas  of  Rhodes. — Apol- 
lonius  of  Memphis. — 
Bacchius,  of  Tanagra. 

Plague  at  Rome.  A  Dic- 
tator drives  a  nail  into 
the  temple  of  Jupiter. 

Death  of  Zeno  of  Citi- 
um. 

Callianax. — Perigenes. 

Callimachus. — Cydias  of 

Mylasa. 
Lysimachus  of  Cos. 

Sostrates. — Nymphodo 

rus. 
Birth  of  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor. 
Chrysermes,  disciple  of 

Herophilus. 
Dreadful   Epidemic    in 

the  Roman  Army. 
Artemidorus  of  Sida. — 

Charidemus. 
Apollophanes,     disciple 

of  Erasistratus. 
Arrival  of  Archagatus  at 

Rome. 
Apollonius  Biblas. 
Great  Epidemic  in  the 

Reman  army,  at  the 

siege  of  Syracuse. 
Death  of  Chrysippus  of 

Solis. 
Epidemic  in  the  Roman 

army — Sixth  Leeds- 

ternium  at  Rome. 
Apollonius  Ther. — Her- 

mogenes  of  Trieca. 
ViolentPlagueatRomc. 
Zopyrus. 

Death  of  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor. 

Apollonius  Mys,  of  Citi- 
um. 


143 

138 
126 
123 
117 

100 
78 
63 


62 

49 


44 
42 

31 

30 

20 

B 

of 

JC 


AD 

3-5 
9 

14 

23 


33 
37 
41 

43 

54 


68 
69 


Death  of  Antiochus  En- 
theus. 

Attalus  3d.,  king  of  Per- 
gamos. 

Destruction  of  the  Bac- 
trian  empire. 

Mitbridates  Eupator, 
king  of  Pontus. 

Cleopatra,  Queen  of 
Egypt. 

Marius  and  Sylla. 


Pompey. C  sesar. 

Crassus. — Death     of 

Cicero. 
Death  of  Mithridates. 
Dictatorship  of    Julius 

Caesar. 


Death  of  Caesar. — An- 
thony and  Octavia. 
Battle  of  Philippi. 


Battle  of  Actium. 

Death  of  Cleopatra  and 
Anthony. 

War  of  the  Cantabri. 


Augustus  Cassar. 
Birth  of  Christ. 


This  prince  perished  un- 
der the  hands  of  Litho- 
tomists. 

Nicander. Cleophan- 

tes. 


Gaius. 

Apollonius  of  Tyre. — 
Dioscorides  Phacas. 

Arrival  of  Asclepiades  at 
Rome. 

Sylla  dies  of  a  lousy  dis- 
ease. 

Themison  of  Laodicea. 


Heras  of  Cappadocia. — 
Nicon  of  Agngentum, 
disciple  of  Asclepia- 
des. 

Titus  Aufidiusof  Sicily. 

Marcus  Artorius. — Phi- 
lonides  of  Dyrachium. 
— Clodius. — Nicera- 
tus. 

Death  of  Marcus  Artori- 
us. 

Icecias  at  Smyrna. — 
Menodotus — Pasicra- 
tes. — Nileus. 

Meges  of  Sidon. — Philo 
the  Jew. 

Zeuxis  of  Laodicea. 


Expedition  of  Tiberius. 
Defeat  of  Varus. 
Tiberius,  Emperor. 


Death  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Caligula,  Emperor. 
Claudius,  Emperor. 

Expedition  to  England. 

Nero,  Emperor. 


Galba,  Emperor. 
Vespasian,  Emperor. 


Cornelius  Celsus. 

Apulejus  Celsus. 

Eudemus. 

Birth  of  Pliny. — Menc- 
crates  of  Zeophleta. — 
Phido  of  Tarsus. — 
Vettius  Valens. 

Charmis  of  Marseilles. 

Servilius  Damocrates. 

Alexander  Philalethes.-- 
Scribonius  Largus. 

Xenocrates  of  Aphrodi- 
sea. 

Dioscorides  of  Anazar- 
ba. — Andromachus.— 
Thcssalus  of  Trallcs. 
— Gaius  and  Evelpi- 
des,  oculists. — Cri- 
nas,  of  Marseilles. 

Atheneus  of  Attalus. 

Demosthenes  Philale- 
thes. — Apollonides  of 
Cyprus. — ;-Menema- 
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MEMORANDA. 

Favoured  Spots. — It  is  said,  that  neither 
Small  Pox,  Measles,  Whooping  Cough,  nor 
Scarlet  Fever,  have  ever  been  known  in  New 
South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  land,  or  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

Boston. — 41  deaths  from  Sept.  10.  to  Sept. 
17.  Many  sudden  changes  in  the  weather 
lately — in  one  24  hours,  a  difference  of  25°. 

An  individual  was  lately  nearly  killed  by 
Stramonium,  recommended  by  a  brother  car- 
penter. 

New  York. — 94  deaths  for  the  week  end- 
ing Sept.  18. — Consumption  12,  Dropsies  9, 
Dysentery  8,  Fevers  5,  Flux  Infantile  6, 
Hives  5,  Small  Pox  2. 

Baltimore. — 32  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Sept.  20. — Fevers  5,  Cholera  Infantum  4, 
Still  born  4,  Infantile  unknown  2!  Consump- 
tion 3,  Dyssentery  2,  unknown  4. 

Washington. — The  Medical  Department  of 
Columbia  College  is  organized,  and  lectures 
are  expected  to  be  commenced  in  a  few 
months. — Dr.  J.  Sewall,  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy; Dr.  J.  M.  Staughton,  Surgery  and  Che- 
mistry; Dr.  T.  Henderson,  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic;  Dr.  M.  W.  Worthington,  Ma- 
teria Medica. 

Richmond. — Four  new  cases  of  the  Small 
Pox  were  reported  last  week. 

Charleston. — Yellow  Fever  still  prevailing. 
— Five  new  cases  were  reported  Sept.  13. — 
Two  on  the  14th;  two  on  the  1 5th;  nine  on  the 
16th!  Ten  on  the  lllh!  Five  on  the  18th!  Two 
on  the  19th.  There  were  39  deaths  from 
Sept.  5  to  Sept.  12.  Yellow  Fever  21!  other 
fevers  4;  consumption  2;  Diarrhea  3. 

Thermometer,  (3  P.  M.)  Sept.  5=85°: 
6=81°:  7=82°:  8=79°;  9=71°:  10=71°: 
ll=73o: 

Nashville. — (Tenn.)  An  association  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
course  of  medical  instruction  in  this  place. 
Drs.  Roane,  Overton,  Ewing,  and  M'Nairy, 
and  Rev.  Wm.  Hume,  are  to  lecture  oa  the 
different  branches. 

Mobile. — 3  deaths  from  Aug.  16  to  Aug; 
23 — unusually  healthy. 

New  Orleans. — The  mortality  from  yellow 
fever  is  considerable!  The  number  of  deaths 
is  said  to  increase,  and  many  new  cases  are 
constantly  reported!  Those  who  are  not  accli- 
mated are  mostly  leaving  the  city!  There 
were  12  interments,  Aug.  25,  mostly  of  yellow 
fever;  1 1  on  the  26th,  of  which  7  of  yellow  and 
2  of  malignant/ever! 

Havana. — Very  sickly. 

Kingston (Jam. )  A  malignant  fever  was 

prevailing  here  Aug.  10. 


Valentia. — (Spain)  A  woman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  place  was  lately  delivered  of 
seven  children. 

Norfolk. — (Eng.)  Dr.  Fagerman  asserts 
that  the  bites  of  rabid  animals  may  be  cured 
by  the  fluid  extract  of  lead. 

NECROLOGY. 

Dr.  William  C.  M'Millan,  New  York. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Wilkinson,  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Trumbull  Dorrance,  Pittsfield,  (Mass.) 


FOOD. 


When  the  human  frame  is  anatomically  and 
physiologically  considered,  and  particularly 
the  masticating  and  digesting  organs,  we  shall 
be  forced  to  admit,  that  man  is  naturally 
more  of  a  herbiverous  than  a  carnivorous  an- 
imal; and  without  adopting  the  Pythagorean 
doctrines,  ancient  or  modern,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  pre-disposition  towards  ma- 
ny of  the  most  fatal  of  our  diseases  is  genera- 
ted by  the  use  or  abuse  of  animal  food. 
The  mischief  however  lies  more  in  the  quan- 
tity than  quality  of  our  diet.  When  we  con- 
template each  varying  tribe  of  mankind,  from 
the  turtle-eating  Alderman  to  the  earth  de- 
vouring ottomaque,  and  see  him  subsist,  ex- 
clusively or  collectedly,  on  every  thing  which 
air,  earth,  or  ocean  can  produce,  with  c&teris 
paribus,  an  equal  degree  of  longevity,  we  are 
irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is 
principally  by  excess  that  we  convert  food 
into  poison. 


PREMIUMS. 

The  Medical  society  of  New  York  have  of- 
fered a  premium  of  g50  for  the  best  disserta- 
tion on  the  History,  Causes  and  Treatment 
of  Whooping  Cough.  A  similar  one  also  for 
the  best  dissertation  on  the  Remote  and  Ex- 
isting Causes  of  Phthisis  Pulmonale.—  To  be 
forwarded  to  the  secretary  at  Albany  on  or 
before  the  first  of  January  1825. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  researches  into  natural  history,  have 
of  late  been  so  minute,  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful, that  the  results  are  quite  astonishing. 
The  writings  of  M.  Straup  on  the  May  bug, 
have  just  shewn,  that  this  little  body,  of  an 
inch  in  length,  has  306  hard  pieces  serving 
as  envelopes,  494  muscles,  24  pair  of  nerves, 
and  48  pair  of  tracheae. 
' • 
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INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

The  consideration  of  intermittent 
fever  is  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  from 
its  unusual  prevalence  among  us  for  the 
last  three  years,  has  acquired  so  much 
additional  interest,  that  a  few  remarks 
upon  some  circumstances  connected  with 
it  will  not,  we  trust,  be  unacceptable. 
These  remarks  will  be  directed  princi- 
pally to  its  treatment;  and  it  is  not  with 
a  view  of  ottering  any  thing  new  upon 
the  subject,  that  we  have  at  this  time  en- 
tered upon  it,  for  all  that  we  may  say 
has  been  generally  known  to  physicians 
long  since,  and  is  perhaps  coeval  with 
our  acquaintance  with  the  disease  itself: 
we  do  not  then  offer  any  thing  that  is 
new,  but  we  have  derived  so  much  bene- 
fit from  a  particular  plan  of  treatment, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  pressing  it  upon 
the  attention  of  our  medical  brethren. 

It  is  well  known,  and  we  state  it  as  an 
admitted  fact,  that  the  more  chills  we 
can  prevent,  or  in  other  words  the  fewer 
17 


cold  stages  the  patient  has  to  undergo, 
the  sooner  will  the  disease  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  and  the  less  injury  will 
be  sustained  by  the  constitution; — how 
to  prevent  or  ward  off  these  chills,  be- 
comes then  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
and  we  will  now  state  what  we  have 
found,  after  various  trials,  the  most  effi- 
cacious method  of  accomplishing  this  ob- 
ject. An  emetic  is  directed  to  be  taken 
half  an  hour  or  less  before  the  chill  comes 
or  is  expected  to  come  on:  this  can  be 
very  accurately  ascertained  where  the 
paroxysm  is  pretty  regular,  and  even 
when  the  period  of  its  access  varies  from 
day  to  day,  the  patient  can  always  know 
when  his  chill  is  approaching — there  are 
certain  premonitory  signs  which  cannot 
be  mistaken.  Should  the  emetic  operate 
well,  the  chill  is  often,  we  were  going  to 
say  generally,  prevented  for  that  time  at 
least,  and  this  alone  is  an  important 
point  gained; — we  have  broken  a  morbid 
habit,  we  have  roused  the  system  and 
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effected  a  powerful  change  in  it,  we  have 
saved  to  the  patient  a  certain  amount  of 
suffering,  and  we  can  now  advance  with 
more  confidence  of  success  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  treatment.  We  have  also 
in  this  way  completely  checked  in  some 
instances  the  further  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  patient  has  not  been  again 
disturbed  by  this  unwelcome  and  un- 
pleasant visiter.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  result  was  not  so  striking,  the  inter- 
vals between  the  paroxysms  have  been 
daily  lengthened,  and  we  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  believing  that  we  have 
brought  the  disease  to  a  conclusion  many 
days  before  we  should  have  done  it  with- 
out the  emetic.  N 

So  much  for  this  plan  of  treatment, 
which  we  consider  far  superior  to  any 
other  at  this  particular  period,  and  which 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  little  practised, 
and  far  too  much  neglected.  The  plan 
of  giving,  opium  or  laudanum  before  and 
during  the  chill  is  most  valuable,  inas- 
much as  in  most  cases,  it  seems  to  shorten 
the  cold  stage,  and  prepare  the  system  to 
go  through  the  others  with  more  advan- 
tage; but  it  rarely  produces  such  strik- 
ing effects  as  those  mentioned  above  as 
proceeding  from  the  use  of  the  emetic. 
In  chronic  cases  too,  more  will  be  effect- 
ed in  this  than  in  any  other  way. 

With  regard  to  the  hot  and  sweating 
stages,  we  have  at  present  no  particular 
concern — the  old  and  common  plan  re- 
quiring no  alteration,  accomplishing  all 
that  we  then  look  for. 

In  the  apyrexia  we  have  succeeded 
better  with  a  combination  of  some  of  the 
principal  articles  in  use,  than  with  any 
one  singly — thus  we  have  used  arsenic 
and  bark,  or  arsenic  and  quinine  with 
success,  in  cases  that  had  resisted  the 
employment  of  those  medicines  singly. 
The  cherry  tree  bark  has  also  been  of 
not  a  little  advantage  in  some  particular 
cases. 

In  spite  however  of  all  our  efforts,  in- 
termittent fever,  after  being  once  cured 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  recur  at  the 
end  of  a  week,  a  fortnight  or  a  month, 
and  this  too,  when  quantities  of  bark, 


quinine  or  arsenic,  are  daily  consumed 
and  continued  for  some  time.  We  have 
observed  this  particularly  in  the  cases 
among  the  poor,  who  will  not  take  the 
proper  precautions,  how  strongly  soever 
we  may  urge  them  upon  them.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  have  generally 
directed  a  few  grains  of  calomel  or  the 
blue  pill,  to  be  daily  taken  for  some  time 
in  conjunction  with  the  remedies  above- 
mentioned,  and  even  continued  after 
these  have  been  left  off* — and  in  this  way 
in  most  cases  have  completely  eradicated 
the  complaint.  A  ptyalism  does  not 
seem  to  be  necessary,  and  we  have  rarely 
induced  it;  the  mercury  seems  silently 
to  work  its  way  into  the  system,  and 
there  remain  to  guard  against  any  sub- 
sequent attack  from  the  persevering  ene- 
my. Whether  it  is  owing  to  this,  or  the 
free  evacuation  we  have  made  use  of 
during  the  continuance  of  the  disorder, 
or  both,  we  know  not,  but  certain  it  is, 
comparatively  few  cases  have  recurred; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  if 
practitioners  generally  were  to  trustless 
to  the  specific  and  all  powerful  virtues, 
of  quinine,  &c.  and  direct  their  attention 
more  to  the  general  state  of  the  system, 
with  vigorous  treatment  in  the  com- 
mencement and  copious  evacuation 
throughout,  the  stamp  of  intermittent 
fever  would  not  be  so  conspicuous,  as  it 
is  now  senerallv  among  its  convales- 
cents. 

WHAT  BECOMES  OF  LIGHT. 

Light  presents  to  man  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  of  contempla- 
tion and  research.  Although  many  of 
its  laws  have  been  developed  through 
the  sagacity  of  Newton  and  other  great 
philosophers;  although  the  opinion  of  its 
materiality  may  be  considered  as  gene- 
rally adopted; — yet  it  is  by  no  means  re- 
ceived as  a  settled  opinion  that  it  is  de- 
rived in  perpetual  flow  from  the  great 
Orb  of  Day! 

However  strange  it  may  appear  to 
common  observers,  to  deny  both  light 
and  heat  to  the  sun,  that  supposed  source 
of  both,  it  is  certain  that  neither  facts 
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nor  arguments  are  wanting  to  render  the 
common  opinion,  at  least  problematical. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on 
this  point,  however  worthy  of  pursuit. — 
I  wish  merely  to  attach  my  remarks  to  a 
question  of  no  little  interest,  and  which 
has  never  yet  received  a  satisfactory 
reply. 

Among  the  "hints  of  some  desiderata 
in  the  doctrine  of  vision,  light,  and  co- 
lours," by  Dr.  Priestley  in  his  very  ex- 
cellent work,  on  light,  is  the  following 
quere,  and  one,  which  has  undoubtedly 
often  been  asked  by  every  person  who 
has  felt  the  slightest  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, viz. — "  To  whatever  cause  it  be 
owing  that  light  is  stopped  in  bodies,  the 
questionis,  What  becomes  of  it? — The 
light  that  is  again  emitted  by  phospho- 
rical  substances  is  trifling  compared  with 
that  amazing  quantity  which  is  received 
and  absorbed  by  all  terrestrial  bodies 
from  the  light  of  the  sun." 

As  I  do  not  believe,  according  to  com- 
mon opinion,  that  light  emanates  from 
the  sun, — so  neither  do  I  credit  its  ab- 
sorption by  the  bodies  on  which  it  may 

impinge. In    impinging  on   perfectly 

transparent  colourless  bodies,  as  glass — 
rock  crystal,  &c.  it  passes  through,  un- 
changed, diverging  only  slightly  from  its 
former  course. — But  if  passing  through 
the  same  bodies,  of  different  colours, 
then  a  complete  refraction  of  the  ray 
ensues,  by  which  the  white  light  is  bro- 
ken up,  and  a  coloured  ray  is  reflected  to 
our  eye  from  the  surface,  similar  to  that, 
by  which  the  body  is  denominated — thus 
blue,  red,  violet  or  yellow  glass,  will 
impart  to  the  eye,  a  sensation  of  their 
respective  colours. — But  how?  surely 
not  by  any  thing  emanating  from  the 
glass  itself! — It  must  therefore  arise 
from  a  refraction-  of  the  ray  of  white 
light  impinging  upon  it,  in  consequence 
of  some  peculiarity  in  the  glass  itself,  by 
which  it  differs  from  perfectly  white 
glass. — Now  this  refraction  taking  place 
at  the  surface,  the  red  or  other  coloured 
ray,  is  reflected  back  on  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  whilst  the  other  rays  pass 
through,  conveying  no  further  sensation 
to  the  eye. 


In  like  manner,  in  opaque  bodies, 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  do  not 
pass,  as  in  the  numerous  and  diversified 
petals  of  flowers,  and  all  the  various  ob- 
jects either  of  nature  or  art,  that  are  not 
transparent,  as  clothes,  walls,  &c.  that 
colour,  by  which  they  are  respectively 
named,  cannot  arise  from  any  emanation 
from  the  body  itself.  Here,  in  like  man- 
ner, it  must  be  produced  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  that  particular  coloured  ray,  after 
the  whole  ray  of  white  light  is  broken 
up,  by  impinging  on  its  surface; — and  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  all  these  bodies 
must  have  certain  peculiarities  (qualities) 
annexed  to  their  constitution,  by  which 
one  coloured  ray,  rather  than  another, 
shall  be  thus  reflected,  whilst  all  the 
others  are  lost  to  our  view! — What  then 
becomes  of  those  residuary  rays? 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  them  anni- 
hilated; neither  can  we  suppose  they  be- 
come perpetually  fixed  by  absorption  in 
those  bodies  on  which  they  impinge. 

Among  the  distinctive  properties  of 
light,  one  of  the  chief,  is  the  repulsion  of 
its  particles: — now  this  repulsion  exists 
as  I  conceive  solely  between  the  parti- 
cles of  actual  white  light,  and  in  no  de- 
gree between  those,  which  as  coloured 
particles,  collectively  constitute  the  white 
light; — in  other  words,  a  strong  affinity 
exists  between  all  the  coloured  or  pris- 
matic particles,  so  as  to  keep  them  united 
under  common  circumstances  as  white 
light,  or  whenever  separated  by  the  laws 
of  refraction,  to  induce  an  immediate  re- 
union, so  as  again  to  constitute  that  im- 
portant intermedium  of  sensation  in  its 
perfect  form. — Amidst  the  vast  assem- 
blage of  bodies  throughout  nature,  the 
rays  of  light  continually  impinging,  are 
as  perpetually  refracted,  either  partially, 
or  in  toto;  and  diffused  around,  conjoin 
with  equal  rapidity  with  others  thus 
equally  disunited,  until  the  affinity  is 
complete,  and  a  perfect  ray  or  particle 
of  white  light  is  again  constructed,  once 
more  to  become  obedient  to  its  former 
laws. 

It  is  by  such  an  opinion  only,  that  we 
can  explain  why  our  atmosphere  is  not 
perpetually  filled  with  the  prismatic  par- 
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tides  of  light  thus  refracted,  rather  than        Every   one    is    acquainted   with  the 

of  white  light  alone — and  by  this  we  can  changes  of  colour  on  the  breast  of  a  pige- 

only,  with  tolerable  facility  explain,  the  on,  according  to  the  motion  of  his  body; 

question  above  proposed!  so  likewise  in  the  changeable  silks,  which 

That  it  is  so,  the  experiment  of  paint-  in  one  direction  appear  blue,  in  another, 

ing  a  board  or  a  top  in  a  certain  regular  purple,  green,  and  so   on;  and   in  the 

manner,  with  the  7  different  colours  of  mineral  kingdom,  the  same  play  of  co- 

the   spectrum,  appears   conclusively  to  lours  is  very  conspicuous,  especially  in 

show. — So  long  as  this  board  or  top  is  at  that  beautiful  species  of  feldspar,  called 

rest,  each  particular  coloured  ray  is  re-  Labrador  Feldspar. — Now,  in  all  these 

fleeted   from   its   appropriate   situation,  cases,  whilst  the  blue  may  be  reflected  to 

simply  as  such;   but  if  made  to  rotate  my  eye,  to  others,  differently  situated,  a 

with  great  velocity,  the  individual  colours  green,  red,  purple  or  yellow,  will  be  evi- 

are   not  seen,  but  a  compound  of  the  dent,  of  which  I  have  no  participation.— 

whole,  that  is,  white.  Here  then  are  evidences  sufficient,  that 

Let  us  suppose  7  different  substances,  the  colours  not  perceived,  are  neverthe- 

each  one,  of  one  of  the  coloured  rays — as  less  not  absorbed;  and  if  true  as  respects 

seven  flowers,  a  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  the  bodies  above-mentioned,  most  pro- 

&c. — Now,  on  each  of  these  a  particle  of  bably  by  none!   for  it  is  more  reasonable 

white    light    impinges; — the   particular  to  suppose  all  matter  on  an  equality  in 

prismatic  colour  of  each,  is  consequently  this  particular;  and,  that  no  species  what- 

reflected  to  the  eye — each  one,  then,  of  ever  is  capable  of  uniting  to  light — but 

the  original  particles  of  white  light,  is  only  of  reflecting  the  whole  ray,  or  parts 

defective  in  that  particular  prismatic  co-  thereof,  according  to  its  peculiar  consti- 

lour  thus  reflected,  and  will  be  imme-  tution,  by  which  it  is,  or  is  not,  qualified 

diately  capable  of  attracting  from  around  to  refract  it. 

it,  the   particular   coloured   particle  in         If  the  above  conjectures  are  correct, 

which  it  is  deficient;  seven  new  particles  and  if  light  does  not  combine  with  bodies, 

of  white  light,  are  therefore  perpetually  it  follows  necessarily,  that  the  Art  of 

renewing,   either   to   pursue   an    active  Dying,  so  far  from  consisting  in  the  fixa- 

state,  as  such,  or  to  be  again  refracted,  tion  of  colours,  is  really  the  art  of  so  dis- 

by  again  impinging  on  some  (so  called)  posing  bodies,  or  their  parts,  to  refract 

coloured  body.  the  light,  as  to  cause  the  visible  reflec- 

Can  any  one  seriously  maintain,  that  tion   of  those   coloured   rays  alone,  by 
7  different  buildings,  each  painted  with     which  they  are  denominated, 
one  of  the  prismatic  colours,  and  perhaps  C. 

100  years  old,  can  have  been  reflecting  , 

during  that  period,  one  particular  colour,  THE  DISSECTION  OF  A  B0BY. 

and  absorbing  the  other  o!    can  we  sup- 
pose a  black  body  to  have  thus  perpetu-  From  an  old  Magazine. 
ally  absorbed  all  the  light  that  has  fallen        _  ,  .  ,    „ 

on  it?  If  this  be  seriously  admitted,  where     "  °bseiTe  th,s  wonderful  machine, 

.11,1     .  ,.      .     J  ..         !       -,         view  its  connection,  with  each  part; 

will  the  imagination  have  a  resting  place?    Thus  furnish,d  by  the  hand  unsee£ 

—It  is  a  supposition  altogether  baseless!        How  far  surpassing  human  art! 

-a  white  body  may  readily  be  supposed     should  ab]est  imitators 

to  reflect  all  the  light  impinging  on  it,        With  utmost  skili}  to  form  a  like. 

in  an  active  state; — a  black  one,  on  the     Could  they  so  charm  the  curious  eye? 

contrary  may  with  equal  ease,  be  regard-        Could  they  with  equal  wonder  strike? 

ed  as  placing  those  which  fall  upon  it,  in     See  how  ^e  mo^  of  each  part 

a  latent  or  inactive  state,  by  which  their        Upon  some  other  still  depends; 

presence  is    temporarily   destroyed,    or     When  all  a  mutual  aid  impart, 

their  direction  changed.  Conducive  to  their  various  ends. 
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Whilst  we  th'  amazing  frame  explore, 
More  secret  wonders  still,  we  spy; 

Tet  there  remain  ten  thousand  more, 
Hid  from  the  microscopic  eye. 

Here  may  the  stupid  Atheist  see 

Convincing'  proofs — which  all  combine 

To  overthrow  his  wretched  plan, 
And  speak  the  maker's  hand  divine. 

What  great  emoluments  accrue 
To  those  who  nature's  laws  obey? 

From  such  instructions  in  her  view, 
Ye  sons  of  iEsculapius,  say! 

Tho'  God  has  call'd  the  life  he  lent, 
Each  vital  function,  dormant  laid, 

Here  we  trace  Nature's  deep  intent, 

And  see,  how  once  the  springs  were  play'd. 

Those  tubes  convey'd  the  purple  juice, 
Which,   with  new  strength   supply 'd   the 
whole; 
And  here  branch'd  forth  the  nerves,  whose 


use 


Was  to  keep  converse  with  the  soul. 

This  silent  preacher  points  us  out 

The  cause  of  many  a  latent  ill, 
Which,  heretofore,  lay  hid  in  doubt, 

Baffling  each  effort  of  our  skill. 

COMMUNICATION. 

The  mention  of  Snake  Stones  in  one 
of  your  preceding  numbers,  has  induced 
me  to  send  you  the  following  marvellous 
account  of  their  formation,  as  a  proper 
appendage  to  the  absurd  tales  of  their 
utility  in  medicine,  &c. 

Snake  Stones  were  used  by  the  Druids  for 
Amulets: — Pliny  says  they  wore  them  as  a 
badge  of  distinction  and  tells  a  very  ridiculous 
story  of  the  manner  of  faking  them;  but  ac- 
cording to  Camden,  (or  his  continuator)  there 
is  a  like  superstition  about  this  matter  stiil 
subsisting  in  most  parts  of  Wales,  throughout 
all  Scotland,  and  in  Cornwall. — He  says, 
"  it  is  there  the  common  opinion  of  the  vul- 
gar, that  about  midsummer-eve,  it  is  usual  for 
snakes  to  meet  in  companies;  and  that,  by 
joining  heads  together  and  hissing,  a  kind  of 

I  bubble  is  formed,  like  a  ring,  about  the  head 
of  one  of  them,  which  the  rest,  by  continual 
hissing,  blow  on  till  it  comes  off  at  the  tail, 
and  then  it  immediately  hardens  and  resem- 
bles a  glass  ring,  which,  whoever  finds,  shall 
prosper  in  all  his  undertakings.  The  rings 
thus  generated  are  called  gleinen  nadroedh; 
in  English,  Snake  Stones,"  &c.  &c. 

Reference  is  had  to  the  same  super- 
stitious credulity,  in  the  following  lines, 


from  the  pen  of  Mason,  a  celebrated 

poet. 

« —  But  tell  me  yet 

From  the  grot  of  charms  and  spells, 
Where  our  matron  sister  dwells; 
Brennus,  has  thy  holy  hand 
Safely  brought  the  druid  wand, 
And  the  potent  adder  stone, 
Gender'd  'fore  th'  autumnal  moon? 
When  in  undulating  twine 
The  foaming  snakes  prolific  join: 
When  they  hiss,  and  when  they  bear 
Their  wond'rous  egg  aloof  in  air: 
Thence,  before  to  earth  it  fall. 
The  Druid  in  his  holy  pall, 
Receives  the  prize, 
And  instant  flies, 

Followed  by  the  envenomed  brood 
Till  he  cross  the  silver  flood." 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

If  a  "  subscriber"  who  has  communicated 
to  us  some  account  of  a  plant  discovered  by 
a  friend  in  Mexico,  "  of  most  singular  appear- 
ance"— will  afford  us  such  information  re- 
specting it,  as  will  enable  Botanists  to  inves- 
tigate it,  and  give  it  a  name,  (which  his 
friend's  diffidence  has  prevented  him  from 
doing,)  we  shall  be  happy  to  be  the  medium 
of  communication. — As  it  is,  the  statement  is 
inadequate  altogether,  to  the  end  in  view. 


ARESMALL  POX  and  MEASLES  COM- 
MUNICATED TO  OTHER  ANIMALS 
THAN  MEN? 

Messrs.  Editors, 

The  following  statements  which  I  have 
met  with,  appear  so  contrary  to  our  pre- 
sent ideas  on  the  subject,  that  I  am  de- 
sirous of  ascertaining  how  far  thev  are 
true.  I  should  be  glad  if  they  could  in- 
duce some  practitioner  in  the  country,  to 
verify  or  controvert  them,  by  a  full  series 
of  experiments. 

Mr.  Bingley,  in  his  "  Observations  on 
the  stratagems,  &c.  of  apes  and  monkies," 
(see  Month.  Mag.  23.  p.  129,)  mentions 
instances  of  monkies  catching  the  small 
pox  and  measles,  by  playing  with  infect- 
ed children.  He  gives  authority  of  a 
pretty  direct  nature;  and  adverts  to  in- 
stances of  other  animals  having  had  these 
diseases  communicated,  as  the  sheep,  the 
horse,  the  goat,  &c. — How  far  are  these 
accounts  to  be  depended  on? 
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SMALL  POX  IN  SHEEP. 
Published  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, by  M.  Tessier,  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, of  the  Soc.  of  the  School  of  Med.  of 
the  Jury  of  Instruction  of  the  Veterinary 
School,  and  Inspector  General  of  the  flocks 
of  the  Government. — Paris,  1811. 

Small  Pox  is  one  of  the  most  destructive 
diseases  among-  sheep,  sometimes  destroys 
half  a  flock,  scarcely  ever  attacks  the  animal 
more  than  once;  presents  4  periods;  the  inva- 
sion lasting  4  days;  eruption  4  or  5  days; 
suppuration,  4  days;  dessication,  when  a  black 
crust  falls  off,  5  or  6  days.  The  eruption 
grows  large  gradually,  is  first  red,  then  white, 
sometimes  flat;  first  attacks  the  face,  inside 
of  the  thighs,  armpits,  lower  surface  of  the 
tail,  belly,  breast;  then  under  the  wool,  is 
complete  in  4  or  5  days;  is  mild  or  malignant; 
to  the  last,  ordinary,  the  pimples  are  small, 
abundant,  and  crowded  together;  flat,  dry, 
black,  without  pus;  thick  mucus  flows  from 
the  nostrils;  the  head  swells,  eyes  close,  res- 
piration is  difficult,  recovery  seldom  follows, 
especially  if  the  pimples  are  deeply  purple. 
Abscesses,  and  falling  of  the  wool  under  the 
eruption  promise  well.  The  animals  often 
lose  one  or  both  eyes;  some  all  their  wool; 
most  preserve  marks  of  the  pimples;  those 
which  die,  very  soon  become  gangrenous. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  communicated  by 
shepherds,  their  dogs,  farriers,  people  who 
visit  the  deceased  sheep,  by  fowls  and  swine, 
by  the  wool,  skins  and  dung  of  the  diseased 
sheep. 

A  healthy  flock  may  take  the  disease  by 
following  an  infected  flock,  or  being  within 
100  fathoms  of  them,  when  the  wind  favours 
the  contagion.  Some  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
the  disease  escape  it.  We  are  assured  that 
lambs  born  of  dams  under  the  disease  are  not 
affected.  Vaccination  does  not  prevent  it. 
Innoculation  for  small  pox  has  been  practised 
among  sheep  in  many  parts  of  France,  and  in 
Saxony;  in  the  innoculated,  the  disease  was 
milder  and  shorter,  but  1  in  10  died. 

So  many  false  facts  have  made  their 
way  into  medicine,  that  we  really  know 
not,  when  we  quote  them  as  authorities, 
whether  they  can  be  depended  upon  or 
not. — The  consequence  is,  they  are 
affirmed,  or  denied,  according  as  their 
notice  may  be,  or  not,  subservient  to  the 
particular  object  of  our  immediate  inves- 
tigations! and  a  science,  which,  more 
than  any  other,  requires  to  be  supported 


by  truth,  is  in  fact  retarded  by  such  in- 
consistency. 

AN  USEFUL  HINT  TO  YOUNG  PHY- 
SICIANS. 

Dr.  Small  said  once  to  a  conceited  and 
wrong-headed  practitioner,  who  had  been 
spilling  oceans  of  human  blood,  and  who 
gravely  remarked  to  him,  that  he  had  good 
reason  to  trtinlr,  that  in  these  degenerate 
times,  the  constitutions  of  men  in  general 
would  not  bear  blood-letting  so  well  as  they 
used  to  do,  "  My  good  friend,  the  only  diffe- 
rence is,  that  you  know  rather  more  of  your 
profession  now,  than  you  did  formerly." 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Doctors  are  called  Physicians  from  the 
word  fee-seek,  as  they  ride  about  all  day,  to 
seek  fees. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  DEAD. 

A  visitor  to  Surgeon's  Hall,  lately  remark- 
ed, when  shown  a  number  of  dwarfs,  mon- 
sters, &c.  preserved  in  alcohol  and  other  pre- 
parations,— "  Well,  I  never  thought  that  the 
dead  could  be  seen  in  such  spirits." 

CORVISART. 

.  'This  distinguished  physician  had  so  exten- 
sive and  intimate  a  knowledge  of  pathogno- 
monic signs,  that  he  could  discover  the  most 
hidden  disorders  merely  by  looking  at  the 
countenance.  One  day,  seeing  the  portrait 
of  a  person,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  "  That 
man"  said  he  "  must  have  died  of  a  disease 
of  the  heart" — Upon  inquiry,  this  was  found 
to  have  been  the  case. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  continued  the  Register  now  through 
more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  year,  sub- 
scribers are  respectfully  informed,  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  20th  number,  none  will  be 
forwarded  to  those  who  have  not  complied 
with  the  terms  of  subscription. — It  is  impossi- 
ble to  pursue  a  work  of  this  kind,  in  which 
constaut  expense  is  involved,  unless  that 
part  of  the  contract  which  is  connected  with 
the  subscribers,  is  punctually  fulfilled. — The 
trouble  of  collecting  such  small  amounts  more 
than  equals  any  advantage  which  the  publisher 
realizes — and  for  this  reason,  it  is  again  re- 
peated, that  after  the  20th  number,  none  will 
be  transmitted  to  those  who  have  not  com- 
plied with  their  engagements. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


AD 


79 
SI 


96 
97 


Nerva,  Emperor. 
Trajan,  Emperor. 


in 


history  of  the  World.      History  of  Medicine. 


Titus,  Emperor. 
Domitian,  Emperor. 


Adrien,  Emperor. 


131 

138 


152 

155 

161 

165 
166 
180 
193 
197 

200 
211 
222 

230 


237 
253 


260 
270 


Antoninus  Pius,  Empe- 
ror. 


Marcus  Aurelius,  Empe- 
ror. 

War  of  the  Marcomans, 
Commodus,  Emperor. 
Pertinax,  Emperor. 
Septimus  Severus,  Em- 
peror. 

Caracalla,  Emperor. 
Alexander  Severus,  Em- 
peror. 


Gordian    the   Younger, 

Emperor. 
Valerian,  Emperor.-Sa 

por  1st,  king  of  Per 

sia. 
Galieo,  Emperor. 
Aurelian,  Emperor. 


chus. — Olympicus. — 
Mnaseas. — Zoilus. 

Death  of  Pliny. 

Menodotus  of  Nicome- 
dia.— Aretaeus  of  Cap- 

padocia. Agathi- 

nus. — Philomenus. — 

Mariuus. Cri  to. — 

Apollonius  Archistra 

tor. Pamphilus. — 

Migmatopoles. 

Death  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyana. 

Archigenes. — Rufus    of 

Ephesus. Cassius, 

the  Iatrosophist. — So 
ran  us,  son  of  Menan 
der. — Heliodorus,  the 

Surgeon, Asclepia 

des  Pharmacijon.— 
Herodotus.     / 

Moschion. — Tlieudas  of 
Laodicea.z-Artemido 
rus     Capiton. — Dios 
curides. — Lycus     of 

Naples Philip     of 

Caesarea. Acibah , 

and  Simeon  ben  Jo- 
chai,  founders  of  the 
Cabala. 

Birth  of  Galen. 

Marcellus  of  Sida — An 
drew  Chrysaris.— Ju 
lien,  the  Methodist. 

Galen  goes  to  Smyrna. 

He  returns  to  his  coun- 
try. 


Galen  arrives  at  Rome. 
Magnus  of  Ephesus. 


Death  of  Galen. 
Ammonius  Saccas. 
Serenus  Samonicus. 

Coelius     Aurelianus. — 
Leonides  of  Alexan 
dria. 

Serenus  Samonicus,  the 
Son. 

Plotinus. 


Manes,  founder  of  the 
Manichean  Sect. 


AD 


272 

275 

282 
284 
296 

307 

309 

325 
330 

337 

357 

360 

363 
364 

367 
379 


395 

400 
408 
409 

416 

419 

425 

431 

440 
453 

454 

474 

476 
484 


History  of  the  World. 


Hormisdas,  king  of  Per 

sia. 
Tacitus,  Emperor. 
Carus,  Emperor. 
Dioclesian,  Emperor. 


Constantino  1st,  Empe- 
ror. 

Sapor  2nd,  king  of  Per 
sia. — Constantine  em 
braces  Christianity. 

Council  of  Nice. 

Benediction  of  Constan 
tinople. 

Baptism    and    death  of 
Constantine. 

Anthony   and  Pacomus, 
the  first  Monks. 

Julien,  Emperor. 

Jovien,  Emperor. 
Valens,  and  Valentinien, 
Emperors. 

Theodosius  1st,  Empe- 
ror. 


Edict  against  Paganism 
— Division  of  the  Ro 
man  Empire. 


Theodore  2nd    Emperor 

of  the  East. 
Capture  of    Rome    by 

Alaric,  the  king  of  the 

Visigoths. 
Revolt  of  the  Parabo 

iains  at  Alexandria. 
Theodoric  1st,    king  of 

the  Visigoths. 
Valentinien  3d,  Emperor 

of  the  West. 


Theodoric    2d,   king  of 

the  Visigoths. 
Death  of  Attila. 
Zeno  the  Isaurian,  Em 

peror  of  the  East. 
End  of  the  Roman  Em 

pire  in   the   West.— 

Basiliscus,  Emperor  of 

the  East. 
Alaric  2nd,  king  of  the 

Visigoths. 


History  of  Medicine. 


Porphyry. 

Edict  of  Dioclesian  a- 
gainst  Alchymy. 

Palatine  Arcbiatri. — 
Jamblichus. 


Antyllus  the  Surgeon. 
Zeno  of  Cyprus. 

Ordinance  of  Constan- 
tine against  Magic. 

Oribasius. — Magnus    of 
Antioch. 

Caesarius. 

Vindicien. — Posidonius. 
— Philagrius 

Edict  against  Magic. 

Theodore     Priscian.— 
Sextus  Placitus.-Ne- 

mesius. Marcellus 

of     Bordeaux. — The 
Cyranide. 


Death    of    Martin    of 
Tours. 


First  persecution  of  the 
Nestorians  at  Edessa. 
James  Psychrcstus. 
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HEALTH-OFFICE. 

Inlermenls  in  Philadelphia  from  Aug.  28,  to 
Oct.  2,  1824. 


Diseases.  J  1st  week  J    2d.  \  3d.  \  4th.  \  5th. 

Apoplexy 

Atrophy  1 

Casualties  1         112 

Cancer  1 

Catarrh  1 

Childbed 

Cholera  MorbTJ      6  7         3       2       3 

Consumption  8  8       13       8       9 

Contusion 

Convulsions  4  2         2       7      4 

Decay  3         1  3 

Debility  7  4         4       3       8 

Diarrhoea  1 

Dropsies  1 

Drowned  1 

Drunkenness 

Dysentery 

Erysipelas 

Fevers  14 

Found  dead 

Fracture  1 

Gangrene  1 

Hoemorrhage  1  11 

Hives  1 

Hernia 

Hooping  Co.  3 

Inflammations  2  4       10       3       6 

Insanity  1  11 

Jaundice  1 

Mania  £  Potu  1 

Mortification 

Old  Age  1 

Palsy  1 

Small  Pox  4 

Spasm  1 

Sore  throat  4  1113 

Stillborn  4  6  2       7 

Sudden 

Suicide 

Teething 

Ulcers 

Worms 

Unknown 


Weekly  Totals      75 
Grand  Total     -    - 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

7 

3 

2 

8 

13 

8 
1 

2 

2 

7 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

6 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 
1 

8 

12 

1 

21 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

10 

2 

3 
1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

5 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

74 

70 

77 

1 

2 
94 


Under  one  year 
From  70  to  80 
From  SO  to  90 
From  90  to  100 


390 

85 
14 

7 
4 


MEMORANDA. 

East  Port. — A  wen  weighing  7  pounds  was 
lately  extracted,  from  the  right  breast  of  a 
gentleman  73  years  old,  by  Dr.  Ayer.  It  was 
of  20  years  standing,  and  the  patient  is  doing 
well. 

Genesee. — An  exhibiter  of  rattle  snakes 
lately  died  here  from  a  bite  of  one  of  them. 

Boston. — Aq  eye  infirmary  is  about  to  be 
established  here. 

New  York. — 85  deaths  for  the  week  end- 
ing Sept.  25.— -Consumption  13,  Convulsions 
7,  Diarrhoea  5,  Dropsies  9,  Fevers  10,  Enteri- 
tis 8,  old  age  5. 

Baltimore. — 37  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Sept;  27. — Bilious  fever  14!  Cholera  Infantum 
2,  Infantile  unknown  10! 

Charleston. — The  yellow  fever  still  pre- 
vails to  an  unusual  extent.  From  the  12th 
to  the  19th  of  Sept.  there  were  67  deaths — 
47  of  which  were  from  yellow  fever \  four  more 
than  had  occurred  in  one  week  for  many 
years  past!  4  or  5  had  occurred  on  Sullivan's 
Island  (usually  exempt.)  The  treatment  usu- 
ally successful,  has  this  year  entirely  failed. 
Seven  new  cases  were  reported  Sept.  20. — 
Nine  on  the  21st;  same  day  4  deaths;  eight 
deaths  on  the  20th;  four  deaths  on  the  22d; 
no  new  cases  were  reported.  Nine  deaths  on 
the  23d;  two  new  cases  reported.  Three 
deaths  on  the  24th;  no  new  cases  reported. 

Thermometer.— (3  P.  M.)  Sept.  12.  =73°; 
13=79°:  14=82°:  15=81°:  16=91°:  17= 
80°:  18=78°: 

New  Orleans. — The  yellow  fever  increases 
and  is  unusually  fatal!  Aug.  27,  there  were  34 
7iew  cases,  most  of  which  were  in  the  grave  on 
the  31st;  from  the  28th  to  the  29th  of  Aug. 
there  were  28  deaths,  19  of  yellow  fever. 
Aug.  30,  6  deaths;  Aug.  31,  16  deaths;  more 
than  half  of  yellow  fever.  Sept.  1,  17  inter- 
ments; Sept.  2, 1 5 ;  Sept.  3,  8;  Sept.  4  &  5,  31 ! 

Thermometer.— (2  P.  M.)  Aug.  22.  =95°  : 
23=92°:  24=92°:  25=89°;  26=91°:  27= 
87°:  28     86°. 

Several  natives  and  an  Indian  have  died 
with  Black  vomit;  very  unusual! 

Savannah. — Only  one  death  for  the  week 
ending  Sept.  4.  Sevea  deaths  for  the  week 
ending  Sept.  21; — Bilious  fever  3. 

Edinburgh 109  individuals  received  the 

degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Aug.  2. 

Sheerness. — The  thigh  was  lately  amputated 
here  by  the  double  flap  operation,  without  the 
use  of  the  tourniquet,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Liston  of  Edinburgh.  Time,  one  minute  and 
a  half — and  not  6  ounces  of  blood  lost! 

NECROLOGY. 
Dr.  Samuel  C.  Smith,  New  Orleans. 
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EDITED  BY  SEVERAL  PHYSICIANS. 
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PANACEAS.— No.  5. 

Among  the  diseases  that  m^i  is  heir 
to — none  have  exercised  tb*  ingenuity 
of  knaves  on  the  one  part  or  of  fools  on 
the  other,  more  than  Sc^la — or  as  for- 
merly better  knoww  perhaps  (especially 
in  the  Old  World)  Ay  the  name  of  King's 
Evil. — The  laid**  name  itself  proc^fims 
the  craftiness  °f  monarchs,  who  made  it 
a  powerful  political  engine  in  their  views 
on  the  ^ople.     Under  the  pretence  that 
the  Almighty  had  granted  them  a  power 
of  curing  the  afflicted,  by  simply  touch- 
ing them;  since  the  time" of  Edward  the 
Confessor  of  England,  down  to  queen 
Anne,  in  the  last  century,  the  credulity 
of  the  world  gave  a  licence  to  the  opi- 
nion, which  was  scarcely  ever  called  in 
question! — The  chief  dispute  seems  only 
to  have  been,  whether  the  king  of  England 
or  of  France,  had  priority  in  this  gift  of 
heaven.     That  the  populace  should  have 
yielded  a  willing  belief  to  this  absurdity, 
is  not  extraordinary;   but  that  men  of 

is 


gical  Treatises'" 
folio  wins: 


eminent  medical  standing  should  equally 

accredit   it,    could    scarcely  have    been 

believed,  had  we  not  full  evidence  of  the 

fact. — This  we  propose  to  shew,  by  an 

extract  from  the  writings  of  Wiseman,  a 

surgeon  of  first  rate  abilities,  and  "  Ser- 

jeant-Chirurgeon  to  king  Charles  II." — 

In  the  first  Vol.  of  his  "  Eight  Chirur- 

p.  392. — we  have  the 

account    under    the   title    of 

"  The  Cure  of  the  Evil  by  the  King's 

Touch." — It  is  obvious,  that  for   ages, 

this  royal  prerogative  was  exercised  as 

a  Panacea;  and  to  have  doubted  of  the 

right — or  of  the  efficacy,  in  those  times, 

might  perhaps  have  been  dangerous  in 

the  extreme. 

"•  What  great  difficulty  we  meet  with  in  the 
cure  of  the  King's  Evil,  the  daily  experience 
both  of  Physicians  and  Chirurgeons  doth 
shew.  I  thought  it  therefore  worth  my  while 
to  spend  a  whole  treatise  upon  the  subject, 
and  very  particularly  to  go  through  the  de- 
scription of  it,  informing  thereby  the  young 
Chirurgcon  whatever  is  requisite  to  the  cure, 
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at  least  as  far  as  it  cometh  within  the  compass 
of  our  art.     But  when  upon  trial  he  shall  find 
the  coniumaciousness  of  the  disease,  which 
frequently  deludeth  his  best  care  and  industry, 
he  will  find  reason  of  acknowledging  the  good- 
ness of  God,  w+io  hath  dealt  so  bountifully 
with  this  nation,  in  giving  the  kings  of  it,  at 
least  from  Edward  the  Confessor  downwards, 
(if  not  for  a  longer  time)  an  extraordinary 
power  in  the  miraculous  cure  thereof.     This 
our  Chronicles  have  all  along  testified,  and 
the  personal  experience  of  man)    thousands 
now  living  can  witness  for  his  majesty  that 
now  reigneth,  and  his  royal  father  and  grand- 
father: his  majesty  that  now  is,  having  exer- 
cised tbst  faculty  with  wonderful  success,  not 
only  here,  but  beyond  the  seas  in  Flanders, 
Holland,  and  France  itself.    The  king  of  this 
last  pretends  to  a  gift  of  the  same  kind,  and 
hath  often  the  good  bap  to  be  alone  mentioned 
in  Chirurgical  books,  as  the  sole  possessor  of 
it,  when  the  French  themselves  are  the  au- 
thors, yet  even  they,  when  they  are  a  little 
free,  will  not  stick  to  own  the  kings  of  En- 
gland as  partakers  with  him  in  that  faculty; 
witness  the  learned  Tagaultius,  who  in  his 
institutions  takes   notice  cf  king  Edward's 
faculty  of  doing  the  same  cure,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  it  in  his  successors.    Italy  as  well 
as  France  hath  made  the  like  acknowledg- 
ments in  the  book   of  Polydore  Virgil,  who 
reciting  the  gift  given  to  Saint  Edward  the 
Confessor,  doth  subjoin  these  word*:    Quod 
quidem  lmmortale   munus  quasi  hasreditario 
jure  ad  posteriores  Reges  manavit:nam  Reges 
Anglice   etiam    nunc    tactu,   ac    quibusdara 
hymnis,  non  sine  ceremoniis,  prius  recitatis, 
strumosos  sanant.  "  Which  immortal  gift  hath 
been  derived  as  it  were   by  an  hereditary 
right  to   the   latter  kings;  for  the  kings  of 
England  even  now  also  do  cure  the  Struma 
by  touch,  &c." 

Indeed,  if  historians  of  our  nation  be  dili- 
gently compared  with  the  French,  we  shall 
find  that  the  French  kings  had  this  gift  later 
than  ours.  Dupleix  a  most  diligent  writer  of 
that  history,  deriving  it  no  further  than  Philip 
the  first,  and  Lewis  the  gross;  saying,  that 
before  their  times  no  man  had  that  power: 
whereas  we  on  the  contrary  meet  with  the 
general  acknowledgments  of  all  our  writers 
of  the  same  miraculous  power  in  Saint  Ed- 
ward's time,  which  were  enough  for  this  Con- 
trovery:  and  not  only  so,  but  with  strong  sur- 
nrises,that  this  miracle  was  ancienter;  it  being 
notorious  in  the  days  of  Malmsburiensis,  who 
lived  not  long  after  his  reign,  that  it  was  then 
disputed,  whether  the  cure  of  the  Evil  were  a 
peculiar  reward  of  the  King's  Holiness,  or 


ratnei   «.  Hereditary  Faculty  attending  the 
English  Crown.     Which  gift,  that  it  was  not 
taken  away  upon   our   departure   from   the 
Church  of  Home,  we  have  not  only  our  daily 
experience  to  testify,  but  also  the  confession 
of  Doctor  Harpsfield,  a  great  divine  of  the 
Romish  persuasion;  who,  after  he  hath,  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  described 
at  large  the  miracle  wrought  by  the  Confes- 
sor, doth  add,  Quam  strumosos  sanandi  adrni- 
rabilem   dotem    in   posteros  suos   Anglorum 
Reges,  ad  nostra  usque  tempora  transfudisse 
&  perpetuasse,  merito  creditur.  "  Which  ad- 
mirable faculty  of  curing  the  Struma,  he  is 
justly  believed  to  have  transmitted  to  his  pos- 
terity, the  kings  of  England,  and  to  have  con- 
tinued  it  amongst  them   to   those  times  in 
which  be  wrote."     And  when  Bishop  Tooker 
would  make  use  of  this  argument  to  prove 
the  truth  of  our  church,  Smitheus  doth  not 
thereupon   go  about  to  deny  the  matter  of 
fac-5  (nay,  indeed  both  he  and  Cope  acknow- 
ledge it)  but  he  rather  cbuseth  first  to  retort 
vpon   him  the  Protestant   argument  against 
miracles,  which  they  will  not  allow  to  be  the 
necessary  mark  of  a  true  church,  because 
they  may  also  be  performed  by  infidels.     But 
withal  he  himself,  who  is  not  willing  to  let  go 
so  specious  an  argument  from  his  own  church, 
finds  another  solution  of  the  difficulty,  attri- 
buting it  to  the  great  goodnes-  ot  God,  and 
the  great  Grace  of  Saint  Edward,  Quod  nee 
in  indigo  hserede  defecerit,  that  the  gift  did 
not  fail  in  z^  unworthy  successor;  such  as  he 
calleth  queea  Elizabeth:  and  adds,  that  she 
did  perform  th,t  cure,  non  virtute  propria, 
sed   virtute  sigm  crucis;   not   by   her  own 
virtue,  but  by  virtu*  0f  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
which  she  made  at  tht-time  of  healing;  as  if 
the.  gh  of  the  cross,  b,  whomsoever  made, 
were  sufficient  to  work   a  miracle.     What 
would  he  now  say,  were  he  *Ving,  and  had 
seen  it  done  by  three  generations  cf  kings 
without  the  sign  of  the  cross.     Bui  it  is  not 
my  business  to  enter  into  divinity-coniiover- 
sies:  all  that  I  pretesd  to,  is,  first  the  attesta- 
tion of  the  miracles;  and  secondly,  a  direction 
for  such  as  have  not  opportunity  of  receiving 
the  benefit  of  that  stupendous  power.     The 
former  of  these,  one  would  think,  should  need 
no  other  proof  than  the  great  concourse  of 
strumous  persons  to  Whitehall,  and  the  suc- 
cess they  find  in   it.     I  myself  have  been  a 
frequent  eye-witness  of  many  hundreds   of 
cures  performed  by  his  majesty 'e  touch  alone, 
without  any   assistance  of   chirurgery;   and 
those,  many  of  them,  such  as  had  tired  out 
the   endeavours  of  able  chirurgeons   before 
they  came  thither.     It  were  endless  to  recite 
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what  I  myself  hare  seeD,  and  what  I  have  re- 
ceived acknowledgments  of  by  letter,  not  only 
from  the  several  parts  of  this  nation,  but  also 
from  Ireland,  Scotland,  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 
It  is  needless  also  to  remember  what  miracles 
of  this  nature  were  performed  by  the  very 
blood  of  his  late  majesty  of  blessed  memory, 
after  whose  decollation  by  the  inhumane  bar- 
barity of  the  regicides,  the  reliques  of  that 
were  gathered  on  chips,  and  in  handkerchiefs, 
by  the  pious  devotees,  who  could  not  but 
think  so  great  a  suffering  in  so  honourable 
and  pious  a  cause  would  be  attended  by  an 
extraordinary  assistance  of  God,  and  some 
more  than  ordinary  miracle:  nor  did  their 
faith  deceive  them  in  this  point,  there  being 
so  many  hundred  that  found  the  benefit  of  it. 
If  his  dead  blood  were  accompanied  with  so 
much  of  virtue,  what  shall  we  say  of  his  living 
image,  the  inheritor  of  his  cause  and  king- 
dom? Whom  though  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
deliver  out  of  those  dangers  that  overwhelmed 
his  royal  father;  yet  it  was  with  so  long  an 
exercise  of  afflictions,  that  though  (God  be 
thanked)  he  be  not  now  like  to  encrease  the 
catalogue  of  martyrs,  yet  he  may  well  be 
added  to  the  number  of  confessors.  This  we 
are  sure,  the  miracle  is  not  ceased. 

But  since  matter  of  fact  itself  is,  in  such 
difficult  cases  as  these,  liable  to  exception;  I 
shall  take  notice  of  the  evasions,  that  obstinate 
and  incredulous  men  have  used,  to  avoid  so 
great  a  notoriety  of  experience.  But  sincf 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  go  away  cured, 
some  will  impute  it  only  to  the  journey  ^hey 
take,  and  the  change  of  air;  others  to  the 
effects  of  imagination;  and  others  to  the  wear- 
ing of  gold. 

The  first  of  these  is  easily  confuted  by  the 
hundreds  of  instances  that  are  to  be  given  of 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  who  certainly  could 
meet  with  little  change  of  air,  or  indeed  of  ex- 
ercise, in  a  journey  to  Whitehall.  The  second 
is  as  readily  taken  off  by  the  examples  of  in- 
fants, who  have  been  frequently  healed, 
though  they  have  not  been  old  enough  to  im- 
agine any  thing  of  the  majesty,  or  other  secret 
rays  of  divinity,  that  do  attend  kings,  or  do 
any  other  act  that  way  to  contribute  to  the 
cure  The  third  hath  more  of  colour  in  it, 
because  many  that  have  been  touched,  have 
upon  loss  of  their  gold  felt  returns  of  their 
malady,  which  upon  recovery  of  that  have 
vanished.  But  in  this  case  also  we  have  many 
evidences  of  the  contrary. 

For  his  majesty's  royal  father  in  his  great 
extremity  or  poverty  had  not  gold  to  bestow, 
but  instead  of  it  gave  silver,  and  sometimes 
nothing,  yet  in  all  those  cases  did  cure:  and 


those  that  were  cured  by  his  blood,  wore  no 
gold. 

Now  whereas  upon  the  loss  of  the  gold  some 
have  found,daroage;  I  would  know,  whether 
any  of  them  were  relieved  by  the  wearing  any 
other  gold  than  what  the  king  gave  them. 
This  is  certain,  that  many  that  lost  their  gold 
continued  sound;  and  whereas  others  did  not, 
it  may  rather  be  imputed  to  secret  providence, 
which  would  give  the  persons  concerned  that 
obligation  of  being  mindful  of  their  bene- 
factor. 

But  since  the  infidelity  of  many  in  this  fan- 
tastical age,  and  the  want  of  opportunity  of 
others,  doth  deprive  them  of  chi?  easy  and 
short  remedy;  and,  since  it  is  not  necessary 
that  a  disease,  which  is  cure*  by  miracle, 
should  be  remediable  by  nc  rules  of  art:  I 
think  it  will  not  be  amiss,  irIdo  here  give  an 
account  of  what  Nature  a*d  Art  have  supplied 
towards  the  relief  of  i^nkmd,  in  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  dise^5  that  l  know:  in  the 
doino-  of  which,  tHu£h  l  thlDk  l  sha]1  saJ  as 
much  as  thoseiave  sa,d  tbat  haye  Preceded 
me  in  this  en^ioJmeut,  (it  may  be,  something 
more*/  ye^  must  needs  profess  that  what  I 
write  w;1  d°  little  more  than  show  the  weak- 
ness orour  ability,  when  compared  with  his 
majesty's,  who  cureth  more  in  any  one  year, 
th?rt  aU"  tDe  chirurgeons  of  London  have 
<jjne  in  an  age.  However,  that  this  attempt 
ma/  not  seem  to  want  precedent,  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  no  more  than  the 
French  king's  chirurgeons  have  done  before 
me,  or  than  old  Mr.  Clows  did  in  queen  Eli- 
zabeth's days,  and  all  other  general  writers 
in  chirurgery  have  done  more  or  less.  Withal, 
as  feeble  as  our  art  is.  this  Treatise  will  shew 
you  that  it  is  not  altogether  ineffectual;  and 
though  the  difficulty  of  cure  will  sufficiently 
appear,  yet  the  possibility  will  also  be  made 
out  in  many  remarkable  instances. 

ICT*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  to 
this  extract.  If  by  our  separation  however, 
from  Great  Britain,  we  have  unfortunate- 
ly lost  the  chain  of  this  prerogative,  we 
at  least  have  it  made  up  to  us,  by  the 
wonder-working  nostrums—panaceas  and 
catholicons,  which  have  of  late  sprung  up 
amongst  us  for  the  cure  of  Scrofula! 

To  the  Editors  of  the  JEsculapian  Register 
Gentlemen, 

In  a  late  number  you  have  given  us 
the  etymology  of  the  word  Apothecary 
— as  1  have  in  the  course  of  my  reading 
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met  with  a  different  view,  I  herewith 
send  it  you,  for  insertion,  if  it  meet  your 
approbation.  MEDICUS. 

In  a  memoir  recently  published  by  the  late 
Samuel  Pegge,  esq.  F.  S.  A.  and  intituled, 
"  Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language,"  the 
author  has  the   following"  observations  upon 
the  word  Apothecary.     "  Henry  Knighton, 
who  lived  about  1393,  had  the  word  Apothe- 
carius,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  from  Apotheca,  a 
repository;  and  thai  it  means  a  man  whose 
employment  is  to  keep  medicines  for  sale.  In 
Greek  A7robhK».     Chaucer,  who  wrote  before 
the  introduction  of  Greek,writes,  'Pothecary.' 
Chaucer  ditd  in  uno.     (N.  B.  Greek  known 
in  England  K53.)     rn  the  Liber  Niger  Dom. 
Reg.  Angliae,  tunp.  Edward  IV.  who  reigned 
from    1461    to  14R3,  it  is  written  Poticary. 
Steven's  Dictionary  vias  Boticario, and  derives 
it  from  Bote,  a  gallipu;,     Botica  is  a  shop  in 
Spanish,  (French  boute^  but  emphatically 
the  shop  of  an  apothecary      -pne  A  may  be 
our  article,  which  use  has  av^eci  {-0  tjie  wort] 
together  with  the  article  an,  w^cn  js  a  pieo. 
nasm.     Per   contra,  we    have    -npeihtives 
which  by  withdrawing  a  letter  fromthe  vrord 
•per  aphozresin,  in  the  article,  has  abso,Ded  it 
as  from  an  aaranga,we  have  formed  an  oi'mve. 
Avanna,  we  call  a  fan,  which  should  be  te-m. 
ed  an  ozvan;  from  Abeli,  we  say  a  lily;  so  »y 
dropping  the  A  entirely,  we  have  made  saffrou 
from  assafran,  all    from  the  Spanish.     Not 
content  to  say  a  Boticario,  or  Anglice,  Boti- 
cary,  but  we  must  double  the   article,   and 
say,  an  Aboticary.   Junius  calls  it  vocabulum 
sumptum  ex  Graeco,  but  adds  minus  commodi; 
and  refers  us  to  Vossius,  lib.  i.  de  Vitiis  Ser- 
monis,  c.  32.     Apothecaries  anciently   sold 
wine  and  cordials.     "  The  Emperor  is  some- 
what amended,  as  his  Poticarie  saith."     A 
bookseller,  who  keeps  a  shop  (a  Bibliotheca) 
might  as  well  be  called  a  Bibhothecary .    Per- 
haps the  Poticary  or  Boticario  was  so  called, 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  itinerant  medi- 
cine monger.    In  the  comedy  of  the  Four  P's, 
by  J.  Haywood,  published  1569,  one  of  them 
is  the  Poticary;  and  I  never  heard  that  he  was 
arraigned   by  the  critics,  for  pseudography. 
They  are  the  Poticary,  the  Pedlar,  the  Palm- 
er, and  the  Pardoner.     Mr.  Nares  says,  that 
Poticary  is  yery  low;  and  so  it  is  to  our  ears 
at  present.    5fou  might  as  well  say,  that  peri' 
wig  is  Greek,  from  vtpt  circum  (Gnece),  and 
%oig  Anglice;    whereas    it  is   only   unfortu- 
nately a  corruption  of  the  French  peruque. 
The  Boticario  (or  Poticary.)  was  perhaps  to 
the  Quack,  who  carried  his  medicines  about 
for  sale,  as  the  Stationer  or  shop-keeper  was 
to  the  hawker  and  pedlar." — Univ.  Mag.  4. 
p.  361. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  JEsculapian  Register 
Gentlemen, 

Variations  from  the  general  course  of 
the  arteries  are  frequently  met  with,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  heard  of  a 
case  precisely  similar  to  the  one  of  which 
I  purpose  giving  you  a  description. — Had 
there  been  from  any  cause  a  necessity 
for  an  operation,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  it  would  have  embarrassed  the  ope- 
rator, and  as  the  same  deviation  ma> 
again  occur,  the  knowledge  of  so  great 
an  anomaly  may  prevent  that  embar- 
rassment, and  enable  the  surgeon  to  pur- 
sue his  operation  with  that  certainty  of 
success  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  general  situa- 
tion of  the  parts  as  well  as  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  deviations  of  those 
parts  from  their  natural  ccurse. 

The  subject  was  a  man  about  30  years 
of  age,  well  made,  and  of  a  common  size. 
The  arteries  came  off  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  in  their  usual  manner,  but  the 
right  subclavian  instead  of  passing  over 
the  first  rib  at  the  accustomed  place, 
mounted  up  in  the  neck  about  two  inches, 
and  then  forming  an  irregular  segment  of 
1  circle  passed  down  under  the  clavicle 
at  the  humeral  extremity  where  it  imme- 
diately divided  into  two  great  branches, 
both  of  which  passed  down  along  the  in- 
ternal edge  of  the  biceps  muscle  to  the 
bend  of  the  elbow.  Here,  one  of  them 
divided  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries 
which  were  distributed  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  other  pursued  its  course  be- 
tween the  radius  and  ulna,  forming  the 
interosseous  artery.  The  humeral  artery 
of  the  left  side  divided  into  two  branches 
about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  and  these 
without  any  other  deviation  were  distri- 
buted in  the  common  manner. 

RENNEJ. 

EXTRACTS 
From  the  "  Introductory  Statement"  in 
the   1st  number  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  published  quarterly  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

"  A  few  words,  once  for  all,  on  the  terms  of 
phrenology,  cannot  have  a  more  suitable  place 
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than  this.  They  hare  been  laughed  at,  until 
they  have  become  the  very  stalest  pleasantry, 
we  take  it,  in  present  currency.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  not  an  unfit  time  to  examine 
them  seriously.  Of  these  thirty- four  laugh- 
ter-moving terms,  will  it  be  credited,  by  those 
who  have  laughed  at  them  till  they  can  laugh 
no  more,  that  twenty-five, — compounded  in 
the  same  manner,  and  with  precisely  the  same 
sense  and  meaning, — are  peaceful  occupants 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  Dictionary,  where 
they  have  never  occasioned  a  smile! — Nine, 
then,  remain  to  be  justified;  1st,  These  were, 
like  other  new  technical  terms,  necessary  to 
express  a  meaning  for  which  there  were  no 
words  in  Johnson's  Dictionary;  2d,  They  are, 
with  one  Greek  exception,  compounded  of 
English  words,  either  in  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
or  in  very  current  usage,  and  of  the  termi- 
nation ness  or  ty,  the  value  of  which  is  known 
to  every  school- boy.  The  eight  words  are, 
adhesive,  acquisitive,  constructive,  ideal, — all 
four  in  Johnson; — amative,  concentrative,  com- 
bative, and  secretive, — the  four  last  in  use, 
though  not  in  Johnson's  Dictionary.  The 
Greek  derivative  is  philoprogenitiveness  (or 
the  animal  propensity  to  cherish  offspring),  as 
legitimate,  at  least,  as  many  terms  in  minera- 
logy, and  still  more  in  botany,  or  any  other 
new  Greek  terms  for  any  other  new  science, 
art,  matter,  or  thing,  which  is  best  expressed 
by  a  Greek  word,  and,  above  all,  which  there 
is  no  determination  to  hunt  down.  It  is  time 
the  public  should  know,  that  not  one  of  these 
terms  has  been  shewn,  by  the  most  bitter 
enemy  of  phrenology,  to  be  either  illogically 
compounded,  or  unphilosophically  employed. 
They  have  merely  been  laughed  at — as  very 
long-  names! — (Edinburgh  Review,  No.  xlix.) 
This  is  not  the  ooly  instance  of  sheer  babyism 
which  we  shall  bring  home  to  our  manly  op- 
ponents. 

Of  associations  for  the  cultivation  of  Phre- 
nology the  first  was  instituted  in  Edinburgh 
in  1320;  which  place,  as  it  produced  the  most 
inveterate  enemies,  has,  by  a  sort  of  redeem- 
ing compensation,  furnished  some  of  the  most 
zealous  friends  of  the  philosophy  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim.  The  Phrenological  Society,  the 
first  volume  of  whose  transactions  was  lately 
published,  consisted,  at  first,  of  a  very  few 
members,  who  have  been  the  objects  of  more 
bad  wit  than  any  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
members  of  the  institution  have  since  increas- 
ed to  above  eighty  in  number,  among  whom 
are  many  professional  and  scientific  gentle- 
men, and  several  eminent  artists.  This  ex- 
ample has  been  followed  by  the  formation  of 


a  phrenological  society  in  Philadelphia,  to 
which  a  complete  set  of  casts  was  sent  from 
Edinburgh;  and  last  winter  a  phrenological 
society  was  formed  in  London. 

In  France  many  men  of  science  and  letters 
have  yielded  to  the  evidence,  and  adopted  the 
principles.  Among  the  most  celebrated  is 
Blainville,  professor  of  comparative  anatomy 
in  the  College  du  Plessis,  who,  in  his  lectures, 
states  the  evidence  of  the  principles  of  phre- 
nology as  not  subject  to  doubt;  and  Geoffry 
St.  Hilaire,  also  a  name  well  known  to  the 
scientific  world,  as  an  author,  a  member  of 
the  Institute,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
professors  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  goes 
nearly  as  far.  The  necessary  consequence  is, 
that  the  French  public  have  ceased  to  make 
merry  with  the  subject,  and  phrenology  is  re- 
spectfully treated  by  them  as  a  science;  the 
only  satirists  being  English,  who,  at  Blain- 
ville's  lectures,  distinguish  themselves  by  a 
sneer  when  the  professor  comes  to  that  part  of 
his  course. 

The  formal  attempts  at  refutation  have 
been  fewer  than,  from  the  prevalent  disposi- 
tion on  the  subject,  might  have  been  looked 
for;  but  the  reason  lies  in  that  uniform  and 
signal  defeat  which  has  overtaken,  and  will 
ever  await  the  imbecility  of  speculative  rea- 
soning when  opposed  to  an  extensive  and 
well-established  induction.  The  best  proof 
of  this  is  the  far-from-enviable  situation  in 
which  the  reputations  of  the  regular  anti- 
phrenologists  have  been  left  by  their  success 
hitherto,  in  the  controversy.  With  an  insigr 
nificant  exception  or  two,  therefore,  public 
disputation  has  been  scrupulously  shunned.* 

The  task  of  the  phrenologist,  is  nevertheless, 
a  hard  one.  His  arguments  go  for  nothing 
because  of  his  opponents'  want  of  ideas.  He 
must  furnish  ground  on  which  his  arguments 
will  take  hold — like  the  mariner  who  should 
be  tasked  first  to  make  his  anchorage  and  then 
to  cast  his  anchor.  This  want  of  ideas  is 
secretly  not  a  little  painful  to  the  anti-phre- 
nological disputant  himself,  and  not  the  less 
so,  that  it  is  generally  perfectly  apparent  to 
the  rest  of  the  company.  We  have  seen  some 
salutary  warnings  on  this  head.     While  the 

*  "  It  behoves  the  world  to  know  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  noise  made  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  phrenology,  they  have  not  yet  pointed 
out  one  single  fallacy  in  one  single  fact  pub- 
lished by  the  phrenologists.  Of  this  state- 
ment we  challenge  contradiction,  with  better 
proof  than  a  priori  arerument'' 
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phrenologist  is  armed  at  all  points, — not  only 
master  of  his  own  science,  but  able,  as  he 
ought  to  be,  readily  to  compare  it  with  any  of 
the  numerous  systems  of  mind  and  morals 
which  have  neutralized  each  other  from 
Plato's  downwards, — while  he  knows  more  of 
the  brain  than  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred 
of  the  medical  profession  itself,  his  antagonist, 
with  a  smile  of  contempt,  for  the  poor  egar^ 
founded  in  the  same  sort  of  superiority  which 
the  Chinese  possesses  over  the  European, 
commences  his  extinguishment  of  the  "  cra- 
niologist." 

But  we  must  not  conclude  without  a  word 
of  expostulation  with  men  of  real  scientific 
habits,  who  know  what  induction  is,  and  can 
appreciate  a  system  built  upon  that  basis.  The 
sooner  they  cease  to  scorn,  and  begin  to  learn, 
the  better  for  themselves.  We  tell  them  that 
they  do  neither  well  nor  wisely  to  neglect 
phrenology — that  they  act  absurdly  to  pre- 
judge it.  We  tell  tbem — disdain  us  as  they 
may — that  it  is  to  be  disgracefully  behind  the 
science  of  the  age,  to  live  in  Chinese-like 
contempt  of  an  inquiry  which  deeply  engages 
a  number  of  men  in  no  way  their  inferiors, 
either  in  philosophical  acuteness,  or  powers  or 
habits  of  just  reasoning.  The  inquiry  is  too 
far  advanced  to  make  this  insolence  of  office 
longer  safe.  The  system  is  greatly  too  near 
its  certain  destination  of  being  deemed  the 
most  important  discovery  of  modern  times,  to 
leave  it  prudent  for  even  the  greatest  philo- 
sopher to  entrench  himself  against  it  in  his 
imagined  strong-hold,  where,  if  he  remain,  he 
must  soon  make  a  very  ridiculous  figure,  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  a  by- word  to  every 
school-boy,  as  one  of  those  who,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
true  science  of  mind. 

One  sign  of  the  times  is  worth  the  regard 
©f  the  most  securely  established  philosopher. 
The  doctrine,  which  he  unwisely  despises,  is 
rapidly  taking  hold  of  the  reason,  and  de- 
lighting the  imaginations  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration. They  have  no  exclusive  theories 
which  they  love  better  than  truth;  no  philo- 
sophic dignities  and  reputations  in  jeopardy; 
no  pride  to  be  offended  by  the  success  of  a 
system  which  they  have  not  committed  them- 
selves by  contemning.  Phrenology  is  rife 
among  the  young  men.  They  discuss  it  in 
their  friendships,  study  it  practically  in  them- 
selves and  in  each  other,  debate  it  in  their  so- 
cieties, and  evince  their  opinion  of  the  truth 
of  its  principles  by  their  votes.  Let  their 
philosophical  instructors  remember,  that  these 
youths  will  soon  be  men,  who  will  look  back 


on  Alma  J\later  with  a  contempt  for  her  do- 
ting metaphysics,  which  will  turn  their  sons 
from  her  gates  to  the  schools  of  the  phrenolo- 
gists. 

EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

Dr.  Sauter,  a  physician  of  Constance,  on 
the  28th  of  January,  removed  the  uterus 
from  a  woman  aged  50  years.  There  was 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  operation,  but 
not  more  than  a  pint  and  a  half  of  blood  lost. 
It  was  2  1-2  inches  long,  and  2  inches  broad; 
and  the  fungus  that  protruded  from  it  was  still 
larger.  She  was  pronounced  cured  and  well, 
March  16:  she  left  the  hospital  May  9,  to 
pursue  her  usual  avocations;  she  returned 
May  19,  with  a  pulmonary  affection;  and  on 
the  first  of  June,  she  died. 

LITHOTOMY. 

M.  Graefe  lately  extracted  from  a  man  38 
years  old,  a  stone,  weighing  21  ounces  and  4 
drachms.     Its  length  was  4  inches,  3  lines; 
its  breadth   3  inches,   9  lines;    thickness   2 
inches,  10  lines.     Its  longest  circumference 
was  11  inches,  9  Hues;  its  shortest  9  inches,  J 
10  lines — all   Paris    measure.     The   patient  | 
died  on  the  11th  day.     The  ureters  were  as  i 
large  bags,  to  contain  the  urine,   as  high  as 
the  kidneys. 


The  operation  of  tapping  the  liver  was  lately 
performed  in  Kent,  (Eng.)  and  5  pints  of  dis- 
eased matter  evacuated.  A  tube  was  left  in 
the  orifice,  through  which  about  a  pint  of  the 
same  flowed  daily  for  a  week.  The  man  is 
doing  well. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  continued  the  Register  now  through 
more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  year,  sub- 
scribers are  respectfully  informed,  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  20th  number,  none  will  be 
forwarded  to  those  who  have  not  complied 
with  the  terms  of  subscription. — It  is  impossi- 
ble to  pursue  a  work  of  this  kind,  in  which 
constant  expense  is  involved,  unless  that 
part  of  the  contract  which  is  connected  with 
the  subscribers,  is  punctually  fulfilled. — The 
trouble  of  collecting  such  small  amounts  more 
than  equals  any  advantage  which  the  publisher 
realizes — and  for  this  reason,  it  is  again  re- 
peated, that  after  the  20th  number,  none  will 
be  transmitted  to  those  who  have  not  com- 
plied with  their  engagements* 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


AD 

489 
493 

526 

527 

531 
541 
543 


History  of  the  World. 


Theodoric,  king  of  the 

Ostrogoths.— Cabudes 

king  of  Persia. 
Atbaiaric,  king  of    the 

Ostrogoths. 
Justinian  I,  Emperor  of 

the  East. 
Cosroes,  king  of  Persia. 


561 
565 
568 

572 

582 

590 
610 

622 

634 

640 

668 

671 

680 

690 


702 
712 

716 

746 

749 

754 

772 

774 


Gontran,  king  of  Bour- 
gogne. 

Justinian  2d,  Emperor 
of  the  East. 

Alboin,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards. 

War  of  the  Elephants  in 
Arabia. 

Maurice,  Emperor  of  the 
East. 

Gregory  1st,  Pope. 

Heraclius,  Emperor  of 
the  East. 

Hegira. 

Death  of  Caliph  Abou 
Bekr.-Omar,  Caiiph. 

Conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Saracens. 

Constantine  4th,  Empe- 
ror of  the  East. 

Expedition  of  the  Ro 
mans  against  the  Bui 
garians. 


Conquest  of  Spain  by  the 

Saracens. 
Leon  3d,  the  Isaurian 

Emperor  of  the  East. 
Abdallah  ebn  Hadschab 

Caliph  of  Mogrebia 
Saffahi,  the  first  of  the 

Abassides. 
Almanzor,  Caliph. 


Charlemagne, 


History  of  Medicine. 


2nd   persecution  of  the 
Nestorians  atEdessa 


A  general  Plague. 

Benoit  of  Nursia,  foun 
der  of  the  Convent  of 
Monte-Cassino. — Ae- 
tius   of  Amida. — Al- 
exander of  Tralles. 


Small  Pox  in  France. 

Small  Pox  in  Arabia. 
Isidore  of  Seville. 


Theophilus  Protospatha- 

rius. 
Aaron. — Hhareth     ebn 

Kaldath. 
Palladius    the    latroso- 

phist. — Paul  of  Egina. 
Stephen    of    Athens. — 

John  of  Alexandria. 
Simeon  ben    Taibutha, 

the  Nestorian. 
Apsyrtes    of   Prusia. — 

Theodore  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury. 
Masardschawaih.  — Ser 

gius  of  Rasain  — Go 

sius  of  Alexandria. 
Theodorus  and  Theodu 

nus,  Greek  physicians 

in  Irak. 
Birth  of  Geber. 


George  Bakhtischwah  is 

called  to  Bagdad. 
Isa  abou  Koreisch. 


A  D  History  of  the  World. 


lib 

786 

804 
805 

812 
814 
820 

821 

833 
835 

842 

846 
865 

867 

872 
873 
880 
886 

908 
912 

923 

936 


940 
970 

978 
980 


984 

994 

996 

1002 


Almohdi,  Caliph. 

Haroun  al  Raschid,  Ca- 
liph. 

Death  of  Alcuin. 

Charlemagne  promul- 
gates his  capitularies 
at  Thionville. 

Almamuuu,  Caliph. 

Death  of  Charlemagne. 

Raban  Maur,  Archbish- 
op of  Mayence. 

Abdorrahman,  Caliph 
of  Cordova. 

Almotassem,  Caliph. 


Michel  3d,  and  Bardas, 
emperors  of  the  East 
Motawackel,  Caliph. 


Basileus  of  Macedon, 
Emperor  of  the  East. 


Leon  6th,  the  philoso 
pher,  Emperor  of  the 
East. 

Death  of  Jahiah,    the 
last  Erdrisite. 

Constantine    8th,  Em- 
peror of  the  East. 

Otho   1st,  Emperor  of 
Germany. 


Addad  Eddaulah,  Emir 
of  Irak. 

Mostansor,    Caliph  of 
Bagdad. — The  Aca 
demy  of  Cordova  is 
founded  by  Alman 
zor. 


History  of  Medicine. 


Bakhtischwah 
Dschibrail. 


abou 


Death  of  Pope  Sylvcs 
ter  2d,  or  Gerbert  of 
Auvergne. 


Hhonain  ebu  Izhak. 
Dschibrail      Bakhtisch- 
wah. 


Iahiah  ebu  Batrik. 
Serapion  the  elder. 


Birth  of   Thabeth  ebu 
Korrak. 


Bakhtischwah  4th. 
Death    of  Jahiah    ebu 

Masawaih. 
Michel  Psellus  the  elder. 

Death  of  Sabor  ebn  Sa- 

hel. 
Death  of  Hhonain  ebn 

Izhak. 
Death  of  James    Alk- 

hendi. 
Senan  ebn    Thabeth.— 

David  ebn  Hohain. — 

Hhobaisch. 


Death  of  Izhak  ebu  Hho- 
nain. 

Death  of  Rhazes. 

Theophanes  or  Nonus. — 
The  Hippiatriques  arc 
collected. 

Izhak  ben  Soliman. 


Birth  of  Avicenna. 
Aladdin  al  Karschi. 


Adalberon,  Archbishop 
of  Verdun,  goes  to  Sa- 
lernum  to  be  cured. 

Death  of  Ali  ebno'l  Ab- 
bas. 

Avicenna  goes  to  Ds- 
chordschan. 

Serapion  the  younger, 
Abdorrahman  al  Ha- 
nisi. 
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METEOROLOGY,  SEPTEMBER,  1024. 

THERMOMETER. 


Northern  Dispen- 
sary. 


12 


. 

Day 

9 

16 

76 

17 

73 

18 

62 

19 

59 

20 

65 

21 

62 

22 

62 

23 

58 

24 

55 

25 

55 

26 

58 

27 

58 

28 

58 

29 

60 

30 

60 

78 
75 
67 
61 
68 
66 
72 
63 
60 
61 
63 
62 
68 
62 
64 


80 
77 
67 
63 
67 
66 
72 
65 
64 
64 
64 
66 
68 
63 
67 


Walnut  st. 

Aims-House 

1th  fy  6th. 

Hall 

Mean  of 

2  Th. 

out. 

7 
76 

2 
81 

7 
79 

7 

3 

10 

74 

81 

71 

76 

80 

75 

70 

77 

67 

62 

69 

68 

60 

68 

61 

62 

66 

63 

56 

63 

62 

64 

70 

68 

63 

72 

62 

57 

66 

65 

56 

65 

60 

63 

72 

68 

56 

67 

60 

59 

63 

63 

52 

63 

56 

55 

63 

61 

48 

63 

55 

55 

62 

61 

49 

63 

56 

55 

63 

62 

54 

64 

55 

53 

64 

63 

50 

65 

55 

55 

65 

64 

53 

64 

58 

60 

56 

63 

59 

58 

66 

63 

57 

64 

59 

Belladonna. — Much  is  now  said  of  Bella- 
donna in  scarlet  fever.  Two  grains  of  the 
recently  prepared  extract,  dissolved  in  31  of 
Cinnamon  water,  is  a  neat  mixture,  of  which 
2  or  3  drops  are  given  to  children  of  a  year 
old,  morning  and  evening. — 12  drops  is  the 
maximum,  even  to  adults. 

MEMORANDA. 

Maine. — The  White  Mountains  are  already 
covered  with  snow. 

Northampton.— Frost  here,  Sept.  29. 

Albany. Snow  fell,  Sept.  23,  between 
Boston  and  this  place,  nearer  the  latter. 

Utica. — An  infirmary  for  the  diseases  of 
the  eye  has  been  lately  established  here. 

New  York.— 69  deaths  for  the  week  end- 
ing Oct.  2. — Consumption  14,  Croup  5,  Drop- 
sies 7,  Fevers  7,  Inflammation  8,  Tabes  Me- 
senterica  5. 

Dr.  Mott,  Oct.  7,  amputated  the  thigh  of  a 
boy  12  years  old,  at  the  hip,  in  the  New  York 
Hospital!  The  disease  for  which  the  operation 
was  performed,  for  the  first  time  it  is  said  in 
America,  was  necrosis.  The  boy  is  doing 
well.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  further 
particulars  hereafter. 

Baltimore.— 33  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Oct.  4. — Consumption  4,  Bilious  6,  Small 
Poxl. 

Washington. — 33  deaths  during  the  month 
of  September. — Bilious  fever  6,  other  fevers 
8.  Cholera  4,  Consumption  4. 


Average  height  of  the  thermometer  for  the 
month  of  August,  75°,  Maximum  84°,  Mini- 
mum 63°,  4°  less  than  the  mean  height  in 
July.  In  Aug.  1823,  the  average  heat  wat 
2°  less.  Rain  in  Aug.  1824=2.43  inches;  in 
1823=4.16.— More  healthy  this  year. 

Charleston. — On  the  25th  of  Sept.  there 
was  no  new  case  of  yellow  fever  reported; — 4 
deaths  that  day.  Two  new  cases  on  the  26th; 
same  day  6  deaths.  Five  deaths  on  the  27th; 
no  new  case.  Seven  deaths  on  the  28tb;  one 
new  case.  Six  deaths  on  the  29th;  no  new 
case.  Three  deaths  on  the  30th;  one  new 
case.  From  Sept.  19,  to  26,  there  were  50 
deaths — 32  of  yellow  fever!  8  of  Diarrhoea. 

Thermometer,  (3  P.  M.) — Sept.  19=76°: 
20=74°:  21=76°:  22=77°:  23=75°:  24  = 
70°:  25=70°: 

Oct.  1. — 4  deaths;  no  new  case. 

Georgia. — Nearly  100  lives  were  lost  by 
the  late  hurricane — mostly  negroes. 

Savannah. — 7  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Sept.  28.     Fevers  3. 

New  Orleans. — 31  deaths  from  the  4th  to 
the  5th  of  Sept. ;  23  of  yellow  fever!  15  on  the 
6th;  15  on  the  7th;  12  on  the  8lh.— Several 
new  cases  daily  reported. — 3  interments  on 
the  9th;   17  on  the  10th. 

The  papers  remark  that  the  yellow  fever 
is  more  malignant  this  year,  than  the  oldest 
inhabitants  ever  recollect  it  to  have  been 
before. 

Paris. — A  fossil  skeleton  of  a  human  being 
is  here  exhibited,  and  two  literary  characters 
are  employed  in  drawing  up  an  account  of 
this  astonishing  petrifaction. 

On  the  31st  of  Dec.  1823,  there  were  2240 
insane  in  the  establishments  of  Bicetre  and 
Salpetriere — 764  men — 1476  women. 

Calcutta. — 351  natives  of  India  died  here 
of  Cholera,  in  February. 

Hamburgh. — The  Small  Pox  made  consi- 
derable ravages  here  last  summer. 


NECROLOGY. 
Dr.  Dwyer,  New  Orleans. 
Dr.  E.  L.  Lee.  New  Orleans. 
Dr.  Wm.  B.  Williams,  Calvert  Co.  (Va  ) 
Dr.  M'Callmont,  New  Castle. 
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Practice  of  Medicine  among  the  Poor 
and  among  the  Rich. 

That  there  exists  an  essential  differ- 
ence in  many  respects,  between  these 
two  cases,  and  that  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments exist  in  the  one,  which  are 
but  partially  felt  in  the  other,  is  too  evi- 
dent to  all  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
these  matters,  to  be  doubted  or  denied — 
nay,  it  is  so  clear,  that  it  requires  but 
a  little  reflection  even  from  the  unin- 
itiated to  be  sensible  of  the  fact.  This 
arises  from  divers  causes,  some  of  which 
we  will  proceed  to  consider,  stating  the 
case  as  familiarly  as  possible,  that  we 
may  not  be  misunderstood. 

We  will  imagine  then,  in  the  first 
place,  two  individuals  attacked  by  the 
same  disease,  who  differ  from  each  other 
only  in  fortune, a  nd  the  nececssary  con- 
comitants attendant  upon  their  situa- 
tions. The  one  has  all  the  comforts, 
luxuries,  and  attention,  that  wealth  can 
bestow — the  other  earns  his  daily  bread 
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by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  one  sends 
instantly  for  his  physician,  and  has  the 
best  advice,  nursing,  and  attendance  of 
all  kinds,  that  the  occasion  demands; 
the  disease  is  not  permitted  by  delay,  to 
take  a  fast  hold  of  the  system,  and  gain 
strength  with  impunity; — the  remedies 
are  of  the  best  kind,  and  promptly  ad- 
ministered— the  directions  of  the  physi- 
cian minute,  particular,  and  carefully 
attended  to — the  sick  chamber  is  kept 
quiet — the  relatives  and  friends  are  ever 
upon  the  watch  to  discover  and  adminis- 
ter to  all  his  wants  and  wishes,  provided 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  previous 
directions;  (and  here,  officious  kindness 
is  not  so  hurtful  as  in  the  other  case,  be- 
ing guided  and  restrained  by  judgment 
and  good  sense;  which  qualities,  if  pos- 
sessed at  all  by  the  friends  of  Vac  poor, 
are  commonly  lost  sight  of  at  this  time;) 
and,  in  short,  by  the  concurrence  of  all 
these  favourable  circumstances,  the  dis- 
ease is  often  nipped  in  the  bud. 
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Let  us  now  view  the  other  side  of  the  lume.  This  to  physicians,  however,  is 
picture.  After  neglecting  himself  for  unnecessary,  as  they  must  all,  in  some 
some  days,  or  what  is  perhaps  worse,  parts  of  their  life,  have  experienced  most 
after  allowing  all  the  old  women  in  the  of  those  difficulties  we  have  hereJaid 
neighbourhood  to  try  their  skill  upon  down,  and  perhaps  others  that  do  not  at 
him,  the  poor  and  ignorant  invalid  at  present  occur  to  us;  and  to  all  others,  we 
length  sends  for  a  doctor.  We  will  sup-  have  said  enough  to  convince  them  that 
pose  that  the  medical  man  promptly  our  duties  are  not  so  easy  in  these  cases  as 
obeys  the  call,  and  that  now  by  the  bed-  they  may  have  supposed.  The  life  of  a 
side  of  the  patient,  he  is  making  his  in-  physician,  under  the  best  circumstances, 
quiries  and  observations.  Each  of  his  is  pretty  much  that  of  a  slave;  his  time 
senses  finds  some  cause  of  offence:  his  is  never  at  his  own  command — his  rest 
ears  are  assailed,  not  only  by  the  noise  is  broken — he  has  to  brave  all  weathers, 
of  the  children,  but  by  the  eagerness  of  and  at  all  times — his  meals  are  inter- 
each  one  of  the  family  to  "tell  the  doc-  rupted — his  recreations  or  amusements 
tor  all  about  it:"  his  eyes  discover  a  interfered  with, — and  he  cannot,  if  he  is 
small  room,  perhaps  serving  as  chamber,  so  inclined,  always  enjoy  the  privilege, 
kitchen,  &c.  to  all  the  family;  and  his  open  to  all  others,  of  worshipping  his 
nose  confirms  him  in  what  his  eyes  have  God  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  him. 
suggested,  with  full  evidence  of  scanty  But  when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  is 
ventilation.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  he  harrassed  by  the  extra  vexations  atten- 
finds  his  patient  very  bad,  from  the  dis-  dant  upon  the  practice  among  the  poor, 
ease,  delay,  and  bad  treatment;  his  fever  who,  (though  it  should  be  directly  the 
increased,  his  rest  disturbed,  and  his  reverse,)  worry  him  more,  give  him  more 
brain  bewildered  by  the  causes  already  trouble,  and  have  less  consideration  for 
mentioned.  When  satisfied  that  his  di-  him,  his  conveniences  and  comforts  than 
rections  are  fully  understood  by  the  his  most  profitable  patient,  who  is  there 
friends,  he  gives  them  the  prescription  to  envy  him? 

and  retires,  and  finds,  at  his  next  visit,  We  intended  under  this  head,  to  have 
that  the  medicines  were  administered  said  something  of  Dispensaries,  but  we 
irregularly;  that  something  had  been  gi-  find  that  this  article  is  already  sufficient- 
ven  to  the  patient,  wholly  improper;  or  ly  long,  and  must,  therefore,  reserve  our 
that  finding  himself  a  little  better,  he  had  remarks  for  some  future  occasion.  Use- 
risen  and  stirred  about.  ful  as  these  institutions  unquestionably 

In  addition  to  these  drawbacks,  he  is  are,  they  admit  of  being  rendered  still 

often  deprived  of  such  means  of  relief  as  more  so  by  attention  to  some  minor  cir- 

the  rich   alone   can  conveniently  com-  cumstances,  which  we  will  hereafter  en- 

mand — as  leeches,  (far  too  little  used  in  deavour  to  point  out. 
this  country,)  warm,  or  vapour  baths;  ma-  m 

ny  medicines,  for  which  no  good  substi-  wrvn  cauphutc 

tute  can  be  procured,  injections,  &c.   If  USlJSU-SAJtt,U&l&. 

the  disease  should  be  of  such  a  nature,        About  50  years  ago,  Wm.  Bromfield, 

as  not  wholly  to  destroy  appetite,  but  surgeon  to  the  queen  of  England,  and  to 

which,  nevertheless,  requires  abstinence  St.  George's  Hospital,  published  a  work 

and  low  diet,  how  seldom  is  it  that  we  entitled  "  Chirnrgicat  Observations  and 

can  control  the  patient,  and  how  much  Cases."     In  the  2d  vol.  2d  Chapter,  he 

easier  to  convince  the  educated  than  the  treats  of  Rickets,  and  presents  us  with  a 

ignorant.  very  extraordinary  case  of  degeneracy  of 

Were  we  to  enter  into  all  the  details  the   bones;  which,   as   the  work  is  not 

of  which  this  subject  admits,  and  treat  common,  in  this  country,  we  think  de- 

of  every  circumstance  connected  there-  serves  to  be  presented  to  our  readers. — 

with,  we  might  easily  make  a  small  vo-  He  informs  us,  he  is  indebted  for  the 
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account  to  Mons.  Supe,  first  surgeon  of 
the  hospital  called  La  Charitd,  at  Paris. 

"  The  28th  of  April,  1752,  was  the  first 
time  I  saw  Madame  Supiot:  she  informed  me, 
that  about  three  years  before,  she  perceived 
a  weakness  in  her  legs,  particularly  in  her  left. 
Oq  September  1st,  1747,  she  had  a  fall,  which 
gave  her  great  pain,  and  obliged  her  to  keep 
her  bed.  This  accident  left  great  weakness 
in  her  loins  and  lower  extremities:  notwith- 
standing which,  she  became  with  child,  and 
was  happily  delivered.  Not  long  after,  she 
proved  with  child  a  second  time,  which  ended 
in  a  miscarriage.  Her  pains  daily  increased; 
nevertheless  they  did  not  hinder  her  conceiv- 
ing the  third  time,  and  she  was  happily  de- 
livered April  7th,  1751.  Of  those  that  were 
consulted  at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinual pain  arising  from  her  disorder,  some 
were  of  opinion  her  milk  not  being  secreted 
from  the  mass  of  blood  was  the  cause;  others, 
a  gouty  humour,  and  advised  her  to  suckle 
her  child,  which  she  did,  but  could  not  con- 
tinue it  long,  as  the  child  was  seized  with  con- 
vulsions: the  consequence  was,  the  mother's 
milk  went  away.  The  child  then  was  put  to 
nurse,  and  lived  about  eleven  months,  but  was 
constantly  afflicted  with  convulsions.  About 
six  months  after  her  last  lying-in,  she  was 
seized  with  violent  pains  and  startings,  great 
inquietude,  and  extreme  heat,  so  that  she  was 
almost  continually  in  a  sweat,  or  had  a  dew 
on  her  skin.  She  could  not  suffer  any  co- 
vering on  her  but  a  sheet,  even  in  the  cold- 
est weather:  her  pains  daily  increased,  and 
she  took  notice  her  urine  precipitated  a  white 
sediment.  On  this  appearance  her  pains  and 
other  complaints  abated;  but  she  had  but  little 
consolation  from  this,  as  at  this  period  this 
poor  woman  first  discovered  that  her  limbs 
began  to  bend;  and  she  became  an  object  of 
the  hightest  compassion,  as  the  softness  of  her 
bones  daily  increased  to  the  hour  of  her 
death. 

"  Having  examined  the  patient  with  all 
possible  attention,  ]  remarked  that  the  trunk 
was  at  the  time  1  first  saw  her  extremely 
shortened,  and  did  not  exceed  twenty  three 
inches  in  length.  The  thorax  was  exceed- 
ingly ill  formed,  and  the  bones  of  the  upper 
extremity  were  greatly  distorted;  those  of  the 
lower  were  very  much  bent;  and  the  thigh- 
bones became  so  extremely  pliable,  as  to 
permit  the  legs  to  be  turned  upwards,  inso- 
much that  her  feet  lay  on  each  side  of  her  head. 

"  The  lower  extremity  of  the  right  side 
was  not  at  first  quite  so  deformed  as  the  other, 
but  became  so  some  time  afterwards:    these 


parts  were  very  oedematose.  During  the 
space  of  between  six  and  seven  months  that 
I  attended  this  miserable  woman,  I  observed 
surprising  alterations  in  the  different  direc- 
tions which  the  bones  took,  and  from  the  daily 
increase  of  their  softness,  and  consequent  pli- 
ability, that  the  feet  were  not  only  capable  of 
being  brought  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
head,  but  would  even  pass  behind  it.  At 
length  the  arms  and  fore  arms  bent,  and  folded 
in  various  directions. 

"  The  more  considerable  the  sediment  was 
in  the  urine,  the  less  the  crookedness  of  the 
bones  seemed  to  advance;  and  when  the  se- 
diment was  suppressed  for  some  time,  which 
happened  often,  the  bones  became  more 
crooked;  on  the  other  hand,  the  other  symp- 
toms, viz.  the  pain,  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
the  violent  startings,  the  spitting  of  blood,  in- 
creased. This  alternative  lasted  for  the 
space  of  near  seven  months,  and  only  about 
the  two  last  months  of  her  life  there  was  not 
any  sediment  in  her  urine;  and  her  natural 
functions  were  interrupted}  she  had  a  sup- 
pression of  her  menses  and  perspiration,  less 
of  appetite,  and  great  costiveness:  these  com- 
plaints were  followed  by  most  excruciating 
pains,  oppression  of  the  breast,  spitting  of 
blood,  restlessness,  fever,  convulsions,  &c. 

"  This  cruel  disorder  kept  daily  increasing, 
till  nature  being  quite  exhausted,  the  poor 
woman  was  released  from  her  sufferings,  Nov. 
10,  1752. 

"  Having  first  taken  the  dimensions  of  the 
body,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  muscles  in 
general,  when  the  great  change  of  situation, 
figure,  and  consistence,  were  very  remark- 
able, being  in  general  soft  and  pale:  the  ten- 
sion was  more  or  less  great  in  the  muscles,  as 
they  approached  near  to,  or  farther  from,  the 
curvature  of  the  bones:  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  extremities  had  suffered  the  greatest 
alterations,  the  vastus  externus,  the  fascialis, 
quadriceps,  biceps,  and  external  part  of  the 
gracilis,  were  not  only  much  shorter  than 
natural,  but  firmer  and  more  tense;  whilst 
those  on  the  opposite  side  were  greatly  elon- 
gated, and.  much  thinner,  and  easily  tore 
without  any  resistance.  The  muscles  of  the 
upper  extremities  were  nearly  in  the  same 
state  with  those  already  described.  In  fine, 
the  whole  muscular  system  had  suffered  from 
this  disorder,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
action  of  the  different  muscles  in  her  lifetime. 

"  The  bones,  one  may  truly  say,  had  ar- 
rived at  the  utmost  degree  of  softness,  as  we 
have  not  heard  of  any  observations  similar  to 
this  case. 

"  In  effect, we  have  now  and  then  remarked; 
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that  bones  become  membranous,  and  of  the 
consistence  of  flesh;  but  1  believe  there  never 
was  before  seen  an  instance  of  the  osseous 
particles  in  the  great  bones  of  the  extremi- 
ties being  so  totally  dissolved,  leaving  no 
more  than  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  by  the  peri- 
osteum remaining  unhurt. 

"  The  heart  and  blood-vessels,  both  veins 
and  arteries,  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
fiad  large  polypuses  of  a  viscid  black  blood; 
these  concretions  did  not  in  the  least  resem- 
ble those  which  are  usually  found  in  dead  sub- 
jects, having  none  of  what  is  called  the  fibrous 
and  lymphatic  part  of  the  blood. 

"  1  must  now  remark  a  fact,  which  possibly 
may  give  some  light,  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
very  extraordinary  complaint.  Mrs.  Supiot, 
for  some  time  before  she  was  seized  with  her 
disorder,  usually  eat  a  pound  or  a  pound  and 
half  of  common  salt  in  a  week,  without  any 
vehicle;  the  which  custom  she  continued  for 
two  years." 

We  omit  the  speculations  as  to  the 
supposed  action  of  the  common  salt  in 
producing  the  above  singular  effects- -and 
shall  only  add  what  is  stated  of  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  sediment  in  the  urine  of  the 
patient. 

"  From  the  analysis  that  I  made  of  this  se- 
diment, I  had  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
believe  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  very 
substance  of  the  bones  dissolved.  From  the 
above  account  it  is  evident,  I  think,  that  the 
bones  and  muscles  were  principally  affected 
in  this  disorder:  the  convulsions  in  the  child, 
and  the  startings  of  the  mother,  as  well  as  the 
state  of  the  muscles  after  death,  seem  to  prove 
that  the  matter  was  capable  of  producing  an 
effect  on  the  nerves,  as  well  as  the  fleshy 
parts  and  bones." 

ICP  A  case  somewhat  similar  of  one 
James  Stevenson,  a  shoemaker,  is  given  in 
the  5th  vol.  p.  259  of  the  Medical  Obser- 
vations and  Inquiries,  by  Mr.  H.  Thom- 
son, surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital;  it  is 
accompanied  by  an  engraving. 

ON  DILATING  THE  URETHRA. 

The  same  writer  has  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing detail  of  a  new  and  easy  method 
of  dilating  the  Urethra  in  females,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  Calculi  from  the 
bladder  without  an  operation. 

"  After  I  had  endeavoured  to  dilate  the 
urethra  of  a  girl  by  repeatedly  introducing 
pieces  of  prepared  spunge,  which  I  found  had 


excoriated  the  urethra  very  much,  and  had 
cracked  it  through  in  several  places  near  its 
external  aperture,  which  was  much  inflamed 
and  very  sore,  so  that  the  introduction  of  the 
gorgeret  was  effected  with  great  pain  this 
way;  I  recollected  how  much  the  os  tinea? 
becomes  dilated  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  how 
gradually,  and  what  great  simplicity  there  is 
in  the  apparatus  to  effect  it. 

"  This  reflection  determined  me  to  make 
trial  of  something  which  might  open  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
membranes  and  waters  open  the  neck  of  the 
womb  in  parturition.  I  soon  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  putting  the  plan  in  execution.  By 
means  of  a  strait  blunt  director,  I  introduced 
into  the  bladder  the  closed  extremity  of  the 
appendicula  intestini  caeci  of  a  small  animal; 
and  leaving  out,  at  a  proper  length  thereof, 
the  open  end,  1  filled  it  with  warm  water  by 
means  of  a  syringe,  and  prevented  by  a  liga- 
ture the  waters'  escaping.  I  then  made  a 
twist  or  turn  or  two  of  that  part  of  the  appen- 
dicula, which  was  left  out,  that  the  contained 
water  might,  by  being  pressed  on,  distend  the 
close  end  which  was  in  the  bladder.  The 
nurse  had  direction  to  draw  it  forward  from 
time  to  time,  and  occasionally  give  a  fresh 
twist,  so  as  to  fill  the  end  contained  in  the 
bladder  more  and  more  as  the  cervix  vesicae 
opened:  by  which  process,  continued  for  some 
time,  I  was  in  hopes  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
would  be  gradually  and  sufficiently  dilated,  so 
as  to  admit  the  forceps  with  ease,  and  con- 
sequently lessen  the  force  usually  required  in 
the  extraction  of  the  stone.  When  every 
thing  was  ready  in  the  operation  room,  I  gave 
direction  to  the  nurse,  to  let  the  girl  empty 
her  bladder,  and  then  bring  her  in;  the  nurse 
soon  returned  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
and  said,  there  was  not  any  necessity  for  the 
operation, as  the  girl  had  discharged  the  stone, 
by  straining  to  get  rid  of  her  urine.  I  own 
it  gave  me  great  pleasure,  as  the  method  had 
answered  so  much  better  than  my  most  san- 
guine expectations  had  suggested,  and  the 
girl  was  entirely  freed  from  her  complaint; 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  its  sphincter  soon 
recovered  their  power,  and  by  fomenting  the 
parts  with  warm  milk  and  camphorated  spirits, 
there  did  not  follow  any  great  degree  of  in- 
flammation. 

"  I  need  not  recommend  this  method,  as  I 
am  convinced,  even  the  reading  of  this  case 
must  induce  every  practitioner  to  give  it  the 
preference,  either  to  sponge,  or  the  dried 
gentian  root,  where  dilatation  is  intended,  as 
preparatory  to  the  extraction  of  a  stone  from 
women." 
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SLAVERY.  Medica,"  who  seldom  fails  of  putting  his, 

Messrs.  Editors,  and  our  adversary  hors  du  combat.   But 

Among  the  desiderata  of  medical  sci-  we  sometimes  have  to  complain  (like  Dr. 
ence,  may  be  considered  as  wanting,  a  Sitgreaves  in  the  Spy,  who  disliked  ex- 
good  treatise  of  those  diseases  which  are  ceedingly  the  manner  of  disabling  the 
dependant  on  a  state  of  slavery;  I  mean  enemy,  practised  by  captain  Lawton  and 
such  as  are  probably  altogether  confined  his  troop,)  that  he,  i.  e.  Sampson,  is  un- 
to that  state,  as  it  exists  in  the  West  necessarily  severe.  In  other  words,  the 
Indict  Islands,  and  in  our  own  country. —  disease  is  checked,  but  the  patient's  situa- 
It  would  be  also  desirable  to  investigate  tion  afterwards,  leaves  it  questionable, 
whether  mental  disease  of  any  kind,  is  which  is  preferable,  it,  or  the  remedy. — 
more  peculiarly  the  lot  of  slavery  than  of  This  question  can  only  arise  when  a  pro- 
the  state  of  freedom — and  how  far  the  fuse  salivation  is  the  consequence,  with 
moral  faculties  are  retarded  or  influenced  an  excessive  loss  of  saliva,  inflammation 
by  the  same  cause.  and  ulceration  of  the  gums  and  cheeks, 

Whilst  hinting  at  the  utility  of  such  violent  pain,  difficult  deglutition,  &c.&c. 
an  investigation,  and  which,  from  its  ge-  The  object  of  this  communication  is, 
neral  connexion  with  medical  science,  is  to  request  information  of  those,  who  from 
consequently  a  fit  subject  for  your  Re-  much  experience  can  afford  it,  as  to  the 
gister,  I  would  suggest,  that  we  seem  to  speediest  and  wost  effectual  means  of 
have  been  wrong  in  our  inquiries  as  to  checking  this  salivation,  with  the  least 
negro  slavery,  in  affixingthe  odium  of  its  pain  and  inconvenience  to  the  patient, 
introduction  amongst  us  to  Great  Bri-  We  have  resorted  to  the  common  me- 
tain. — If  we  accredit  the  writings  of  an  thods  in  use  on  such  occasions,  but  have 
author  of  the  History  of  Virginia,  (Bever-  never  been  completely  satisfied  with  any 
ley,  2d  edit.  1T22,  p.  35,)  we  shall  find  of  them.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  of 
him  affirming  that,  "In  August  follow-  the  above  description  will  be  obliging 
ing,  (1620)  a  Dutch  man-of-war  landed  enough  to  communicate  through  your  co- 
twenty  negroes  for  sale;  which  were  the  lumns,  (which  we  doubt  not  would  be 
first  of  that  kind  that  were  carried  into  open  for  the  purpose)  their  plan  of  treat  - 
the  country" — Their  purchase  appears,  ment,  they  would  much  oblige 
therefore,  to  have  been  a  voluntary  act  Mercurius. 
of  our  own;  and  by  no  means  forced  upon  ^c=r  \ye  think  "Mercurius"  rather 
us  by  the  mother  country.— Let  the  sad-  V(Aatiie  in  his  remarks.— It  is  proper  to 
die  be  placed  then  on  the  right  horse,  iet  our  language  coincide  to  the  subject; 
and  let  us  remember  that  truth  is  sacred,  anj  medicine  is  one  which  rarely  ad- 
even  if  it  militates  against  ourselves.  mits  0f  any  other  than  a  serious  style. 

Oronoko.  rfhe  object  of  inquiry  is,  however,  im- 
•"*"  portant — and  therefore  we  admit  it  rea- 
SALIVATION.  dily — observing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Messrs.  Editors,  it  has  frequently  been  stated  that  a  so- 
In  combatting  the   various   diseases  lution  of  sugar  of  lead  has  been  usefully 
*  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  we  occasionally  employed  to  lessen  the  effects  of  saliva- 
meet  with  some  that  resist  our  best  di-  tion;  and  we  have  seen  it  within  a  day 
reeled  efforts  to  subdue  them:  perseve-  or  two  announced  in  the  papers,  as  if  a 
ranee  is  with  them  the  order  of  the  day,  new   thing.     We   may   advert    to    this 
and  though  the  patients  are  retained,  our  again.                                                  Ed. 
patience  becomes  exhausted;  (excuse  this  — 
hacknied  pun.)  IODINE 

In  these  cases,  we  are  apt  to  call  to  M.  Coiodet  has  entirely  desisted  from  the 

our  assistance,  our  trusty  and  well  be-  internal  administration  of  this  substance.  The 

loved  ally,  the  "Sampson  of  the  Materia  extract,  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment,  is 
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one  of  the  most  powerful  remedies  we  possess 
for  discussing  scrophulous  and  other  glandular 
tumours. 

*  Hydriodat:  Potass:     j^'j* 

(Formula)     AxunS:     "      "     "    5iss- 
\t  ormuiaj     u^  FqU  Caugt         ^  {y 

F.  Uog. 

LITHOPHAGI. 

For  various  instances  of  such  depraved  ap- 
petite, the  reader  is  referred  to  Boyles*  Exp. 
Philos.  pt.  2,  Ess.  3,  p.  86. 

Speaking  of  one  of  these,  Dr.  Bulwer  [Ar- 
tificial Changeling,  p.  307,)  says,  "  he  saw  this 
man,  and  that  he  was  an  Italian,  Francis 
Battalia  by  name;  at  that  time  about  30  years 
of  age,  and  that  he  was  born  with  two  stones 
in  one  hand,  and  one  in  the  other;  which  the 
child  took  for  his  first  nourishment,  upon  the 
physician's  advice:  and  afterwards,  nothing 
else  but  three  or  four  pebbles  in  a  spoon  once 
in  24  hours,  and  a  draught  of  beer  after  them; 
and  in  the  interim,  now  and  then  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  for  he  had  ben  a  soldier  in  Treland, 
at  the  siege  of  Limerick;  and  upon  his  return 
to  London,  was  confined  for  some  time,  upon 
suspicion  of  imposture." — He  is  said,  some- 
times, to  have  eaten  about  half  a  peck  of 
stones  in  a  day.  There  is  a  print  of  him,  Hol- 
lar fecit,  1641. 

Another  instance  is  given  in  the  Diction- 
naire  Physique,  of  Pere  Paulian,  printed  at 
Avignon,  1767 — the  particulars  of  which  are 
translated  for  Ihe  Gent.  Mag.  41,  p.  495. 

PHRENOLOGICAL. 

Facts  like  the  following,  which  are  nume- 
rously recorded,  are  of  difficult  explanation, 
if  we  do  not  admit  the  fundamental  principles 
of  phrenology;  a  science  perhaps  doomed  (like 
Hercules  in  his  cradle  with  the  serpents,)  to 
overthrow  the  fine  spun  theories  of  the  meta- 
physician. 

Language  of  the  brute  creation. — The  fol- 
lowing singular  fact  is  related  by  Father  Bou- 
geant. 

"  A  sparrow  finding  a  nest  that  a  martin 
had  just  built,  standing  very  convenient  for 
him,  possessed  himself  of  it.  The  martin,  see- 
ing the  usurper  in  her  house,  called  for  help 
to  expel  him.  A  thousand  martins  came  full 
speed  and  attacked  the  sparrow;  but  the  lat- 
ter being  covered  on  every  side,  and  present- 
ing only  his  large  beak  at  the  entrance  of  the 
nest,  was  invulnerable,  and  made  the  boldest 
of  them  who  durst  approach  him,  repent  their 
temerity.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  com- 
bat, all  the  martins  disappeared.  The  spar- 
row seemed  to  think  he  had  got  the  better, 


and  the  spectators  judged  that  the  martins  had 
abandoned  their  undertaking.  Not  in  the  least. 
In  a  few  seconds  they  returned  to  the  charge; 
and  each  of  them  having  procured  a  little  of 
that  tempered  earth  with  which  they  make 
their  nests,  they  all  at  once  fell  upon  the  spar- 
row, and  enclosed  him  in  the  nest  to  perish 
there,  since  they  could  not  drive  him  thence." 
Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  martins  could 
have  been  able  to  hatch  and  concert  this 
design,  all  of  them  together,  without  some 
medium  of  communication  equivalent  to  lan- 
guage? 

NIGHT  AIR. 

When  we  are  subjected  to  its  influence,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  defence  of  the  lungs. 
In  the  space  of  one  minute,  the  delicate  struc- 
ture of  the  lungs  is  exposed  to  an  atmosphe- 
rical transition  of  perhaps  30  or  40  degrees, 
from  the  over-heated  theatre  to  the  freezing 
midnight  blast!  Such  mufflings  about  the  face, 
therefore,  as  may  not  only  detain  a  portion  of 
the  air  expired  from  the  lungs  each  time,  but 
communicate  a  degree  of  warmth  to  each  in- 
halation of  atmospheric  air  should  be  always 
attended  to. 

"EAT  LITTLE  AND  OFTEN." 

This  for  people  of  weak  digestion — but  is  it 
always  judicious  advice?  The  stomach,  and 
other  digestive  organs,  require  their  intervals 
of  repose,  as  well  as  the  voluntary  muscles; 
and  if  regular  and  stated  periods  are  appoint- 
ed for  taking  food,  the  appetite  by  the  force 
of  habit  alone,  will  return  at  these  times,  and 
digestion  will  follow.  But  if  the  stomach  is 
kept  constantly  at  work  on  little  tit  bits,  there 
never  will  be  a  keen  relish  for  food,  or  a 
powerful  and  easy  digestion. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Having  continued  the  Register  now  through 
more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  year,  sub- 
scribers are  respectfully  informed,  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  20th  number,  none  will  be 
forwarded  to  those  who  have  not  complied 
with  the  terms  of  subscription. —  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  pursue  a  work  of  this  kind,  in  which 
constant  expense  is  involved,  unless  that  part 
of  the  contract  which  is  connected  with  the 
subscribers,  is  punctually  fulfilled. — The  trou- 
ble of  collecting  such  small  amounts  more 
than  equals  any  advantage  which  the  pub- 
lisher realizes — and  for  this  reason,  it  is  again 
repeated,  that  after  the  20th  number,  none 
will  be  transmitted  to  those  who  have  not 
complied  with  their  engagements. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


A.D 


1010 
1014 

ion 

1028 
1034 


1036 
1040 

1054 


Histvry  of  the  World. 


Death  ofAbonnassr  Al- 
farabi. 

The  Emperor  Henry 
2d  goes  to  Monte- 
Cassino  to  be  cured. 


Michel  4tb,  of  Paphla- 
gonia,  Emperor  of 
the  East. 


Haroun,   son  of  Izhak 

of  Cordova. 
Thieddeg,       physician 

to  Boleslas,  king  of 

Bohemia. 
Death    of   Mesue   the 

younger. 
Fulbert  of  Chartres. 


Isaac  1st,  Commeoes, 
Emperor  of  the  East. 


1071 
1080 

1087 

1095 
1096 

1098 

1100 

1106 

1110 

1114 

1122 

1131 

1139 

1143 

1150 


Michel  7th,  Ducas, 
Emperor  of  the  East 

Alexis  1st,  Emperor  of 
the  East. 


First  Crusade. 


Death   of  Henry  4th, 
Emperor  of  Germany. 
Robert  of  Arbrissel. 


1162 


Council  of  Rheims. 

Council  of  Latran. 

Manuel  1,  Commcnes 
Emperor  of  the  East 


History  of  Medicine. 


Council  of  Montpelier. 


1163|Council  of  Tours. 


Death  of  Avicenna. 

Berthier,  Abbot  of 
Monte-Cassino. 

Nicetas. Romuald, 

Bishop  of  Salernum 
— Gariopontus .  Hugh , 
Abbot  of  St.  Denis. 

Desire,  Abbot  of  Mon- 
te-Cassino. 

Herman,  Count  of  Veh' 
ringen. — Abou-Dsch 
afar. 

Death  of  Constantine 
the  African. 

Death  of  Jahiah,  son 
of  Dschala. 

Birth  of  Hildegarde, 
Abbess  of  Bingen. 

Regimen  sanitatis   Set 
lernitan. — John    of 
Milan. 

Nicholas,  intendant  at 
Salernum. 

Birth  of  Gerard  of  Cre 
cnona. 

Death  of  Khalaf  abou'l 
Kasem . — Synesius. 

Mich.  Psellus  the 
younger. 

Abou  Hamed  al  Gan- 
zali,  the  philosopher. 
,  Roger    gives    medical 
laws  to  Salernum. 

Eros  or  Trotula. -Lucas, 
patriarch  of  Constan 
tiaople,  interdicts  the 
practice  of  medicine 
to  the  priests. — Ma 
thew  Platearius. — 
Abou'l  Hassan  He- 
batollah. 

First  regulations  in 
England  relative  to 
bawdy  house* 


A.D.  History  of  the  World. 


1164 

1169 
1180 


1185 
1187 
1193 
1195 
1199 

1204 
1206 
1209 

1214 

1215 
1220 

1225 


1227 
1235 

1238 


1243 

1248 
1250 

11252 


Death  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard. 

Phil:  Augustus,  king  of 
France. — Death  of 
John  of  Saresbury. 

Isaac  2d,  Emperor  of 
the  East. 


(1263 
1264 
11271 


Capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Francs 
University  of  Paris. 


Frederick  2d,    Empe 

ror. 
Honorius  3d,  Pope. 
John    3d,    Paleologus, 

Emperor  of  the  East 
Louis    9th,      king     of 

France. — Birth     of 

Thomas  Aquinas. 

Gregory  9th,  Pope. 
Bela  4.,  king  of  Hun- 
gary. 


Innocent  4th,  Pope. 


Death  of  Frederick  2d, 

Emperor. Conrad 

succeeds  him. 


Michael  8,  Emperor  of 
the  East. 


History  of  Medicine. 


Death  of  Ebn-Zohr. 

Egideof  Corbeil. 

Obizo,    Abbot   of   St. 
Victoire. — Death  of 
Hildegard,  Abbess  of 
Bingen. 

Death  of  Gerard  of 
Cremona. 

Birth  of  Albert  of  Bolls- 
taedt. 

Death  of  Abou  Bekr- 
ebn  Tofail. 

Hugh  the  physician  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at 
Paris. 


Death  of  Averrhoes. — 
Roger  of  Parma. 

The  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle defended  at 
Paris. 

Birth  of  Roger  Bacon. 


Faculty  of  medicine  at 
Montpelier. 

Foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Naples. — 
Richard  of  Wend- 
mere. 

Nicholas  Myrepsicus. 

Birth  of  Raymond 
Lully. 

Frederick  2d,  gives 
laws  to  the  schools 
of  Salernum  and  of 
Naples. 

School  of  medicine  at 
Damascus. 

Death  of  EbnBeither.- 
Gilbert  of  England. 

The  scurvy  ravages  the 
army  of  Louis  9th. — 
Birth  of  Peter  of 
Abano. 

The  Emperor  Conrad 
endeavours  to  im- 
prove the  school  of 
Salernum. -Brunus  of 
Calabria— 'John  de 
St.  Amand. 

Demetrius  Pepagome- 
nes. 

Death  of  Vincent,  Ab- 
bot of  Beauvais. 

College  of  Surgery  at 
Paris. 
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THERMOMETER. 
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MEMORANDA. 

New  Port. — 19  deaths  for  the  month  of 
September— 7  of  these  together  amounted  to 
580  years,  averaging1  each  83  years. 

New  York. — 77  deaths  for  the  week  end- 
ing Oct.  9. — Consumption  15,  Dropsies  6, 
Fevers  8,  Hives  4,  Small  Pox  2. 

Reading. — A  society  has  been  recently 
formed  here  under  the  title  of  the  "  Medical 
Faculty  of  Berks  County." 

IVashington. — The  average  height  of  the 
thermometer  for  the  month  of  Sept;=69<». 
Maximum  80°.  Minimum  58°.  Diminution 
of  mean  heat  from  last  month=6°.  Amount 
of  rain=2.62  inch.  Comparison  with  Sept. 
1823 — average  heat  1°  greater:  Maximum 
7°  less:  Minimum  16°  greater.  Rain — nearly 
1-4  of  an  inch  less.  The  month  was  charac- 
terized by  a  much  greater  equability  of  tem- 
perature than  is  usual. 

Norfolk- — 21  deaths  for  the  month  of  Sept. 
— Bilious  Fever  5,  Consumption  2,  Drowned 
2,  Tetanus  1. 

Richmond. — A  negro  woman  in  this  vici- 
nity was  lately  delivered  of  3  children,  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  and  colours — making  Jive  within 
13  months!  The  children  and  mother  are  all 
well,  the  mother  nursing  all.  She  and  her 
husband  are  black. 

Charleston. — The  board  of  health  not  being 
able  to  obtain  accurate  accounts  of  the  new 
cases,  have  ceased  to  publish  any,  and  only 
report  the  deaths  by  yellow  fever. 


Charleston. — The  yellow*  fever  seems  gra- 
dually to  abate.  Very  few  new  cases  are  re- 
ported. Oct.  1,  no  new  case  was  reported. 
Oct.  2,  two;  same  day  5  deaths.  Oct.  3,  no 
new  case;  same  day  2  deaths.  Oct.  4,  no 
new  case;  3  deaths.  Oct.  5,  2  deaths.  Oct. 
6,  4  deaths.  Oct.  7,  7  deaths.  Oct.  8,  1 
death.  From  the  26th  of  Sept.  to  Oct.  3, 
there  were  46  deaths,  mostly  of  yellow  fever. 
The  thermometer  was  not  very  high;  on  the 
26,  Sept.  and  successive  days,  at  3  P.  M.  it 
was  70°.  68°.  72°.  73°.  71°.  72.  73°. 

Kentucky. — In  a  case  of  worms,  after  700 
or  1 000  lumbrici  were  removed,  a  kind  of  bag, 
of  the  size  of  a  finger  was  discharged,  which 
when  opened  was  full  of  small  maggots  sup- 
posed to  be  lumbrici. 

Savannah. Still   continues    healthy;     8 

deaths  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  5.    Fever  3. 

New  Orleans.— The  yellow  fever  still  pre- 
vails pretty  extensively.  From  the  13th,  to 
the  16th  of  Sept.  there  were  58  deaths,  mostly 
of  yellow  fever. — Eleven  deaths  Oct.  16. 

The  thermometer,  (2  P.  M.)  stood  on  the 
5th  of  Sept.  and  succeeding  days,  as  follows* 
99°.  89°.  88°.  86°.  78°.  83<>.  82°.     No  rain! 

Key  West. — Of  120  persons  here  on  the  20th 
of  Sept,  63  were  sick.  A  physician  had  been 
sent  for  from  Havanua. 

Limerick — A  fever  is  here  prevailing  to 
an  alarming  extent. — 158  patients  were  ad- 
mitted into  St.  John's  Fever  Hospital  during 
the  month  of  August:  91  were  there  Aug.  1st, 
so  that  there  were  altogether  249  patients  in 
a  month! 

Paris — It  has  become  quite  fashionable 
here  to  destroy  the  stone  in  the  bladder  by 
triturating  it  to  powder.  It  is  done  without 
pain  or  injury. 

NECROLOGY. 

Dr.  Richardson,  Bethsaida,  (Geo.) 
Dr.  S.  H.  Littlejohn,  U.  S.  A. 
Dr.  Derickson,  Laurel,  (Del.) 
Dr.  J.  Toncray,  New  Orleans. 

A  quack  in  France,  some  years  ago,  ac- 
quired great  reputation  for  the  cure  of  gout, 
by  the  use  of  a  medicine  he  called  "  Tr.  of 
the  Moon"  of  which  he  administered  some 
drops  every  morning,  in  a  basin  of  broth;  but 
it  was  never  adopted  by  any  but  the  very 
richest,  for  the  price  of  a  bottle  full,  not  big- 
ger than  a  common  sized  smelling  bottle,  was 
eighty  louis  d'ors. — Anced.  Histor.  «$r  Lite- 
rary, p.  27. 
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MENTAL  ALIENATION.— No.  6. 

The  next  class  treated  of  by  M.  Geor- 
get  is  Stupidity,  but  as  there  is  nothing 
particularly  interesting  in  his  view  of 
this  subject,  we  pass  on  to  the  next, — 
Imbecility  or  Fatuity,  which  we  dismiss 
in  the  same  way,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  "  Second  Chapter,"  which  treats  of 
the  causes  of  Insanity. 

After  observing,  that  M.  Esquirol  has 
only  divided  these  into  mental  and  phy- 
sical, and  showing  by  a  table  there  given, 
that  several  are  very  different,  and  can- 
not be  united  together,  he  ranks  in  his 
first  section,  of  "  Predisposing  Causes," 
Inheritance,  Sequels  of  Delivery,  The 
Critical  Age,  and  Progress  of  Age.  The 
first,  he  says,  is  very  frequent,  and  more 
so  among  the  rich  than  among  the  poor, 
but  rarely  provokes  alone,  the  deveiope- 
ment  of  insanity;  it  only  renders  the 
brain  more  susceptible  of  receiving  ill 
effects  from  exciting  causes. 

"  To  what  shall  we  attribute  this  morbid, 

20 


hereditary  disposition?  Every  organ  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  of  the  functions, 
with  which  it  is  charged;  if  it  executes  them 
irregularly,  it  is  because  its  organization  is 
vicious:  in  the  same  way  that  the  disposition 
to  Phthisis,  exists  in  the  lungs,  or  a  bad  con- 
formation of  the  thorax,  and  the  disposition  to 
urinar}'  calculi  in  a  depraved  secretion  of 
urine;  according  to  the  way  in  which  we 
have  considered  intelligence,  it  is  to  the 
brain  that  we  should  attribute  the  disposition 
toiDsanity." 

Under  the  head  of  the  Critical  Age, 
we  have  the  following: — 

"  Miss  R 68  years  old,  was,  till 

an  advanced  age,  very  handsome,,  and  in 
great  vogue.  Since  a  short  time  only,  her 
comeliness  having  disappeared,  numberless 
wrinkles  have  furrowed  her  skin;  she  is  so 
much  affected  by  it,  that  she  has  entirely  lost 
her  reason,  and  wishes  to  destroy  herself;  her 
vanity  leads  her  to  attribute  to  scurvy,  what 
is  a  mere  natural  effect  of  years:  she  is  con- 
fined in  an  asylum  of  Paris. 

For  fear  of  being  considered  minute 
and  tiresome,  we  omit  many  things  con- 
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tained  in  the  second  chapter,  all  of 
the  3d  and  4th,  and  will  hereafter  ex- 
tract a  sentence  here  and  there,  as  it 
may  happen  to  illustrate  or  confirm  any 
of  the  author's  peculiar  views.  We  pass 
now,  therefore,  to  Chapter  5,  "  Of  the 
Treatment  of  Mental  Alienation." 

"  Blind  empiricism  has  so  encumbered  us 
with  pretended  specifics,  that  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  separate  the  true  from  the  false;  the  useful 
from  the  useless;  what  may  be  dangerous  for 
the  patient  and  the  disease,  from  what  will  do 
them  neither  good  nor  harm.  It  is  not  long* 
since  the  best  method  consisted  in  doing  no- 
thing: if  nature  was  thus  sometimes  left  in 
embarassment,  at  least  we  did  not  place  her 
there. 

"  Methodically  to  treat  a  disease,  we  must, 
1st,  know  its  seat  and  its  nature;  2d,  consider 
the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  its  causes; 
3d,  attend  to  certain  individual  dispositions, 
relative  to  sex,  age,  temperament,  &c.  That 
treatment  by  which  we  endeavour  first  to 
modify  the  action  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
I  shall  call,  direct  empirical  cerebral*  or  moral 
and  intellectual.  Most  authors  have  called  it 
simply,  moral;  I  hardly  like  this  expression, 
because  it  tends  to  exclude  the  idea  of  an 
action  upon  the  organization,  and  indicates 
only  a  part  of  intelligence:  I  will  however, 
make  use  of  it,  to  avoid  repetitions,  or  long 
circumlocutions.  And  that  treatment  which 
comprehends  the  employment  of  the  means 
which  exercise  first  their  action  upon  organs 
distant  from  the  brain,  I  shall  call  indirect  or 
rational. 

"  The  first  of  these  is  entirely  physiological: 
no  physical  agent  can  exercise  its  action  upon 
the  brain,  as  a  remedy  for  insanity;  and  be- 
sides, whatever  might  effect  this  organ  in  this 
manner,  would  always  cause  more  serious  de- 
rangements, than  those  wished  to  be  destroy- 
ed: such  as  blows,  falls  on  the  head.  Even 
if  such  accidents  had  by  chance  effected  a 
cure,  it  would  not  follow  that  we  should  me- 
thodically employ  them. 

"  To  fulfil  the  different  indications  that 
present  themselves,  we  may  act  upon  the 
miod  of  the  insane  in  two  ways :  passively,  by 
separation,  the  manner  of  conducting  them; 
and  actively  by  what  1  shall  call  medical  edu- 
cation. 

"  To  separate  the  insane  from  the  objects 
which  surround  them,  to  withdraw  them  from 
the  hands  of  their  relations  or  friends,  is  the 
first  condition,  a  condition  almost  indispensa- 
ble to  their  cure;  and  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, we  may  say,  that  they  never  recover  at 


home.  There  are  three  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing this:  by  making  the  patients  travel;  by 
placing  them  in  a  private  house,  prepared  ad 
hoc,  and  for  one  individual  only  ;  or  in  a  pub- 
lic, or  private  institution,  destined  to  receive 
a  certain  number  of  these  patients. 

"  To  give  an  idea  of  what  these  last  should 
be,  I  will  say  a  word  of  La  Salpe'trie're.  Con- 
taining about  1200  individuals,  it  is  formed 
into  two  separate  sections;  one  is  for  the 
idiots,  the  imbecile,  and  the  insane  in  fatuity, 
to  the  number  of  400;  the  other  contains  the 
maniacs,  monomaniacs,  and  the  stupid  insane, 
incurable  and  under  treatment.  I  shall  only 
speak  of  this  section,  it  alone  having  been 
built  for  the  purpose  it  fulfills.  It  is  composed, 
1st,  of  two  grand  dormitories,  each  fitted  to 
contain  100  patients,  destined,  one  for  con- 
valescents, the  other  for  the  tranquil  mono- 
maniacs; 2d,  of  many  small  dormitories,  con- 
taining each  10  or  15  beds,  which  serve  to 
lodge  peaceable  patients,  who  should  live  far 
from  tumult;  3d,  of  a  number  of  cells,  with 
one  or  two  beds,  for  the  furious  insane,  or  for 
those  whose  quarrelsome  character  cannot 
bear  company.  These  habitations,  construct- 
ed on  the  ground  floor,  except  the  dormitories 
of  the  monomaniacs,  which  is  on  the  first  floor, 
circumscribe  more  or  less  spacious  courts, 
planted  mostly  with  trees,  with  fountains, 
yielding  abundance  of  water.  The  windows 
are  large,  but  grated  and  barred.  The  cells 
have  a  door,  and  little  window — the  beds  are 
firmly  fixed  in  the  wall.  Various  kinds  of 
baths  are  in  the  establishments.  A  garden 
for  walking  is  provided  for  the  quiet  patients; 
and  a  shop  for  those  who  wish  to  work.  Many 
improvements  might  be  made,  but  this  esta- 
blishment, in  spite  of  its  defects,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe." 

For  further  details,  respecting  it — vide  the 
article,  "  Hospital  for  the  Insane,"  by  M. 
Esquirol,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences." 

LONGEVITY. 

Without  pretending  to  affirm  or  deny 
the  truth  of  the  following  list  of  longivity, 
we  shall  merely  state  that  it  is  taken 
from  the  Dublin  Mag.  5.  p.  299. — We 
may  hereafter  enlarge  the  list  from  other 
sources. — It  is  well  to  preserve  them,  in 
a  work  rather  more  devoted  to  medical 
pursuits,  than  that  from  which  it  is 
copied. 

"  Dr.  Hufeland,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Art 
of  Prolonging  Life,  after  noticing  the  ages  at- 
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tained  by  Jenkins,  Parr,  Drakenberg,  Effing- 
ham, and  eight  or  ten  others  of  less  note,  and 
who  but  little  exceeded  an  hundred  years, 
says  these  are  the  instances  of  great  age  in 
modern  times  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 
It  is  rather  surprising-,  as  he  informs  us  the 
subject  had  engaged  his  attention  for  eight 
years,  he  should  not  have  known  that  such 
instances  of  great  longevity  have  been  much 
more  numerous,  of  which  the  following  list 
wiil  furnish  abundant  proof,  The  instance  of 
persons  exceeding  100  years  are  so  frequent, 
that  1  have  not  included  any  who  did  not  at- 
tain to  the  120th  year;  the  design  being 
chiefly  to  shew  the  utmost  period  to  which  the 
duration  of  life,  under  the  circumstances  most 
conducive  to  its  prolongation,  has  extended; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  more  might  be 
added  to  the  number  by  those  who  have  better 
opportunities  for  collecting  such  accounts, 
Y-ar  Age 

1765  Dominick  Joyce  -  120 

1765  Mrs,  Moore  120 

1766  John  Mackay      -         -         -         -     120 

1768  Sir  Fleetwood  Sheppard  -         120 

John  Ryder         -         -         -         -     120 

Mrs.  Adams     -         -         -         -         120 

1769  John  Chump        -         -         -         -     120 

1770  Mrs,  Sands  -  -  -  -  120 
Patrick  Blewet  -         -         -     120 

1771  Richard  Gilshenan  -         -         120 

1772  Barbara  Wilson  -  -  -  120 
1774SieurdelaHaye  120 
1778  H.  d'Arcary  de  Beaucovoy  -  120 
17K0  Monuela,  a  Negress  -  -  120 
1792  William  Marshall         -         -         -     120 

Flora  Gale  120 

1760  Elizabeth  Hilton         -         -         -     121 

1769  Francis  Bons  -         -         -         121 

1770  Mrs.  Gray  -  -  -  -  121 
William  Farr  -         -         -         121 

1771  Owen  Tudor  -  -  121 
Margaret  Mc  Kay   -         -         -         121 

1772  John  Whalley  -         -         -     121 

1773  Eleanor  Spicer  -  -  -  121 
1788  Henrietta  Long  -         -         -     121 

1752  Margaret  Annesley  -  -  122 
1758  Catharine  Giles  -  -  -  122 
1771  Mrs.  Carman      -         -         -         -     122 

1774  Andrew  Brizin  Debra  -  -  122 
1785  Mrs.  Neale  -         -         -         -     122 

1791  Archibald  Cameron  -  -  122 
1769  Martha  Preston  -  -  -  123 
1779  Jean  Arragus           -         -         -         123 

1792  Mathew  Taite  -  -  -  123 
1708  Thomas  Bright  -  -  -  124 
1725  Elizabeth  Stewart       -         -         -     124 

1753  Andrew  Bueno  -  -  -  124 
1757  Robert  Parr        -         -        -        -     124 


Year 

760  Thomas  Wishart      - 
762  Catharine  Brebner 
774  Andrew  Vidal 

790  Abraham  Vanverts 

774  John  Tice 
780  Mr.  Gernon 
785  Mr.  Froome 

670  Robert  Montgomery 
706  John  Bales      - 
758  Davie  Grant 

758  Mrs.  Bampton 
769  William  Hughes 
772  Madame  Girodolle 

775  Daniel  Mullecry 

776  Martha  Jackson 

761  John  Newell 
755  Edglebert  Hoff 
Mary  John 

771  Mr.  Fleming 

772  Abraham  StroJtham 
776  Mary  Yates 

768  Thomas  King      - 

769  Joseph  Gale 
771  John  Gough 

759  Donald  Cameron 
766  John  De  la  Somet 

George  King 


767  John  Taylor 

774  William  Beaty 
778  John  Watson 

780  Robert  Macbride     - 

William  Ellis      - 

764  Elizabeth  Taylor 

775  Peter  Gardner 

761  Elizabeth  Merchant 
772  Mrs.  Keith 

767  Francis  Ange 
777  John  Brookey     - 
714  Jane  Harrison 
759  James  Sheile 

768  Catharine  Noon 

771  Margaret  Forster 

776  John  Mouat 

772  John  Richardson 

793 Robertson 

757       illiam  Sharpley 
768  Joan  Mc  Ejonough 

772  Mrs.  Clum 

766  Thomas  Dobson 
785  Mary  Cameron 
732  William  Leland 
770  James  Sands 
973  Swarling,  a  Monk 

773  Charles  Mc  Findley 
757  John  Effingham 
782  Evan  Williams 

766  Thomas  Wiosloe      - 
772  J.  C  Draakenberg 


Age 
124 
124 
124 
124 
125 
125 
125 
126 
126 
127 
127 
127 
127 
127 
127 
127 
128 
128 
123 
128 
128 
129 
129 
129 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
131 
131 
133 
133 
134 
134 
135 
136 
136 
136 
136 
137 
137 
138 
138 
138 
139 
139 
140 
140 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
146 
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1652  William  Mead 
176H  Francis  Con  fit    - 
1635  Thomas  Parr 
1656  James  Bowels     - 
1648  Thomas  Damme 
1797  Joseph  Surrington 
1670  Henry  Jenkins 
1780  Louisa  Truxo     - 


148 
150 
152 
152 
154 
160 
169 
175 


Norway 
Holland 
France 


South  America  3 

North  America  5 


The  date  affixed  to  each  person's  name  is 
the  year  they  died  in,  except  in  five  or  six  in- 
stances, in  which  the  time  of  their  decease 
not  being  ascertained,  the  latest  year  is  given 
in  which  they  were  known  to  be  living.  Of 
other  accounts,  which  for  different  reasons 
have  not  been  included  in  the  list,  the  follow- 
ing may  deserve  to  be  mentioned:  John 
Dance  of  Virginia,  who  died  at  125;  Rice,  a 
cooper  in  Southwark,  125;  John  Jacob,  of 
Mount  Jura,  who  died  a  few  years  since,  aged 
128;  Jeremy  Gilbert,  who  died  at  Lutton, 
Northamptonshire,aged  1 32 ;  NicholasPetours, 
canon  and  treasurer  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cou- 
tance  in. Normandy,  aged  137;  a  man  named 
Fairbrother,  living  in  1770  at  Wigan  in  Lan- 
cashire, aged  138;  the  Countess  of  Desmond, 
who  died  in  Ireland  at  140;  Henry  West,  of 
Upton  in  Gloucestershire,  who  lived  to  152: 
a  peasant  in  Poland,  who  died  in  1762,  in  the 
157th  year  of  his  age;  and  a  Mulatto  man 
who  died  in  Fredericktown  in  1797,  said  to 
have  been  180  years  old. 

Of  the  above  number  only  33  are  females, 
which  strongly  confirms  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Hufeland,  that  the  equilibrium  and  pliability 
of  the  female  body  seems,  for  a  certain  time, 
to  give  it.  more  durability,  and  to  render  it 
less  susceptible  of  injury  from  destructive  in- 
fluences than  that  of  men;  but  that  male 
strength  is,  without  doubt,  necessary  to  arrive 
at  a  very  great  age.  More  women,  therefore, 
"become  old,  but  fewer  very  old;  and  if  the 
registers  of  mortality,  from  which  tables  of 
the  probability  of  the  duration  of  human  life 
are  formed,  were  more  extensive,  and  com- 
prehended a  greater  number  of  years,  so  as  to 
include  these  instances  of  great  longevity,  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  male  and 
female  lives,  would  appear  less  than  i!  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  probably  the  sum  of  life  of 
the  whole  of  each  sex  approaches  very  nearly 
to  equality. 

The  104  persons  in  the  above  list  were,  at 
the  time  of  their  decease,  inhabitants  of  the 
following  countries; 


England 

41 

Wales 

4 

Scotland 

16 

Ireland 

24 

Portugal 

1 

Italy 

1 

Turkey 

1 

West  Indies 

1 

The  great  proportion  of  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  though  perhaps 
arising  in  some  measure  from  instances  of 
great  age  not  being  so  generally  noticed  and 
recorded  in  other  places,  at  least  shows  that 
those  countries  are  not  unfavourable  to  lon- 
gevity, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
usual  duration  of  life  is  greater  in  temperate 
climes  than  in  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold. 

ELATERIUM. 

This  medicine  has  gained  no  small  re- 
pute within  the  last  few  years  in  the 
treatment  of  dropsy;  and  at  the  time  it 
was  first  announced,  it  was  peculiarly 
acceptable,  as  physicians  were  often 
completely  at  a  nonplus  in  this  frequent- 
ly obstinate  and  unyielding  complaint. 
It  resisted  the  common  purgatives,  that 
are  as  it  were  dedicated  to  this  disease, 
diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and  other  inter- 
nal as  well  as  external  remedies,  and 
marched  unchecked  to  that  point  at 
which  relief  is  expected  only  from  the 
operation  of  tapping.  The  elaterium 
was  said  to  be  not  only  beneficial  in 
every  stage  of  the  disease,  but  peculiarly 
so  at  this  particular  juncture,  when  the 
surgeon's  trochar  was  about  to  be  put  in 
requisition.  A  few  grains  of  this  sub- 
stance would  in  a  few  days  reduce  an 
immensely  distended  abdomen  to  near 
the  common  dimensions,  and  impart  to 
the  patient  a  degree  of  relief  and  com- 
parative comfort  that  had  been  long  un- 
known. 

As  was  to  be  supposed,  accounts  of 
this  nature,  coming  to  us  upon  unques- 
tionable authority,  were  not  long  in  being 
acted  upon  by  American  practitioners. 
Accordingly,  a  series  of  experiments  was 
instituted  some  years  ago  in  the  Aims- 
House  of  this  city,  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  these  statements,  and  ascertain  whe- 
ther on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  re*; 
medy  would  prove  of  such  essential  ser- 
vice. The  success  was,  in  general,  so 
striking,  that  a  case  of  dropsy  was  now 
approached  with  almost  as  much  confi- 
dence, as  one  of  pleurisy,  or  hepatitis; 
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and  we  believe,  that  it  is  still  considered 
(though  not  so  much  talked  of  as  at  that 
time,)  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  reme- 
dies in  that  particular  species  of  dropsy 
called  ascites. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  be  well 
pleased  with  the  elaterium  in  several  in- 
stances, and  have  lately  seen  it  display 
such  virtues,  that  we  cannot  forbear  con- 
cisely laying  the  case  before  our  readers. 

M.  M'H ,  a  woman  somewhat  of 

a  cachectic  temperament  had  not  been 
long  cured  of  an  intermittent,  when  she 
became  dropsical  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent.— Ascites  and  anasarca  combined, 
with  some  oppression  occasionally  in  the 
chest,  not  unlike  hydrothorax.  Cream 
of  tartar  and  jalap,  and  other  purgatives, 
with  squills,  and  now  and  then  a  little  ca- 
lomel, combined  with  diuretic  drinks, 
&c.  failed  to  make  the  slightest  impres- 
sion upon  her.  Digitalis  was  then  faith- 
fully tried  for  some  time,  with  some 
slight  advantage,  but  no  permanent  uti- 
lity. Recourse  was  finally  had  to  ela- 
terium, given  in  half-grain  doses,  and 
from  the  very  first  dose,  she  discharged 
copious  watery  stools,  and  abundance  of 
urine,  and  in  a  few  days  was  considera- 
bly reduced  in  the  abdomen  and  legs. 
She  has  continued  since  that  time  to  im- 
prove, and  we  have  hopes  that  eventually 
we  shall  completely  cure  the  disease. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  in  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  while  she 
was  taking  the  squills,  with  frequent  pur- 
ges, she  was  delivered  of  a  child  (be- 
tween 6  and  7  months)  about  10  inches 
long,  and  altogether  the  most  feeble  liv- 
ing being  we  have  ever  seen:  it  did  not 
however,  live  many  days.  Whether  the 
medicines  were  the  cause  of  the  abor- 
tion we  cannot  say,  but  consider  it  a 
duty  on  the  part  of  physicians,  when  re- 
lating a  case,  to  tell  "  the  whole  truth." 
The  delivery  had  little  effect  on  the  dis- 
ease; a  few  days  after,  it  was  again  ex- 
tending, and  as  soon  as  propriety  would 
allow,  we  resumed  our  treatment. 

Although  we  do  not  approve  of  all  that 
is  said  in  the  following:  communication, 


nor  altogether  of  the  manner,  yet  there 
is  undoubtedly  much  truth  in  many  of 
the  observations; — on  this  account  we 
give  it  admission,  and  hope  it  may  lead 
to  further  remarks  from  other  practition- 
ers. There  is  one  point  in  which  we 
cordially  agree,  viz.  that  much  of  the 
quackery  existing  amongst  us,  does  ac- 
tually arise  from  the  physician  not  keep- 
ing his  own  medicines,  and  employing 
his  own  pupils  to  prepare  his  prescrip- 
tions.— This  was  universally  the  case  for- 
merly, so  that  an  apothecary  was  scarce- 
ly known  amongst  us: — the  physicians 
indeed  imported  their  own  medicines; 
and  pharmacy  was  much  better  under- 
stood by  them,  than  at  present;  their 
students  became  practically  acquainted 
with  the  business,  and  unquestionably 
much  to  their  advantage  and  to  that  of 
their  patients. — At  present  the  number 
of  apothecaries  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
physicians;  and  the  charges  to  the  pa- 
tient are  infinitely  augmented. — We 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  revival  of  this 
good  old  custom,  and  we  are  persuaded 
it  would  go  far,  as  our  correspondent 
suggests,  to  destroy  much  of  the  quack- 
ery that  exists  amongst  us. — As  it  is, 
many  apothecaries  now  prescribe  them- 
selves, and  thus  encroach  on  the  pro- 
vince of  the  physician,  without  having 
gone  through  those  previous  studies  which 
are  essential  to  qualify  them  for  so  doing. 
Another  evil  of  no  small  magnitude, 
is  that  of  leading  to  a  coalition  between 
some  physicians  and  the  apothecary, 
the  former  of  whom  receive  ^percentage 
on  all  the  prescriptions  sent  by  them  to 
the  shop  of  the  latter. 


Gentlemen^ 

The  object  of  your  paper  being  the 
advancement  of  medical  science  as  well 
as  the  suppression  ot  any  improprieties 
committed  by  those  exercising  it  lawfully, 
I  hope  that  you  will  not  be  averse  to  pub- 
lishing a  few  remarks  upon  that  widely 
extended.evil,  Quackery  or  Empiricism. 
It  is  well    known   that  for  the  last  20 
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years,  memorials  have  been  annually  pre- 
sented to  our  legislature  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  person  practising  me- 
dicine or  any  of  its  branches  without  hav- 
ing gone  through  a  regular  course  of  stu- 
dies. At  the  last  session  this  memorial  pass- 
ed both  houses,  but  our  governor's  signa- 
ture was  withheld  in  consequence  of  his 
supposing  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  illiterate  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  state  to  employ  those  very  modest 
and  learned  quacks  who  profess  to  cure 
every  disease  with  which  we  are  afflicted 
with  their  universal  and  long  desired  re- 
medy. The  great  differences  observed 
in  diseases,  the  age  of  the  patients,  their 
constitution,  sex  and  mode  of  living  offer 
no  impediment  to  the  employment  of 
their  gigantic,  and  in  their  own  opinion, 
infallible  remedy. 

Within  the  few  last  years  dozens  of 
panaceas  have  shown  their  faces  to  the 
world,  promising  to  give  health,  and 
carry  us  back  to  those  clavs  when  disease 
was  little  known;  still  by  recurring  to 
the  public  journals  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  of  deaths  has  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  decreased. 

It  was  bad  enough  while  this  perni- 
cious custom  was  confined  to  those  per- 
sons, who  could  have  the  impudence  and 
folly  to  suppose  that  they  had  been 
gifted  with  supernatural  talents,  and  that 
it  wras  left  for  them  to  discover  that  elixer 
by  which  life  was  to  be  preserved  to  an 
indefinite  period;  but  now  that  the  prac- 
tice of  prescribing  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  with  our  apothecaries,  (some  of 
whom  ought  to  have  more  sense  than  to 
put  themselves  upon  a  level  with  the 
most  common  quack,)  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  physician  to  adopt  some 
method  that  may  arrest  this  growing  evil. 

Why  is  it  that  we  have  more  quacks 
in  our  state  than  in  any  other?  The  an- 
swer, I  believe,  consists  in  the  simple 
fact,  that  in  every  other  state  physicians 
keep  their  own  medicines.  Let  this  prac- 
tice be  adopted  in  our  city  and  I  will 
venture  to  assert  that  in  a  few-  years 
there  will  be  a  perceptible  change.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan 


will  be  favourably  received  by  the  en 
lightened  part  of  the  community  as  they 
then  would  be  certain  of  procuring  the 
best  medicines. 

Perhaps  it  might  not  be  proper  to  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  young  physician's 
bleeding;  and  drawing  teeth. 

I  have  made  these  few  observations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession,  and  although  I  cannot 
expect  that  the  above  plan  will  get  into 
general  use  in  one  year,  yet  by  perseve- 
rance it  will  gradually  but  firmly  ad- 
vance to  that  extent,  that  nothing  will 
be  able  to  alter  it,  as  by  that  time 
it  will  be  discovered  that  it  is  the  only 
rational  mode  of  proceeding.  That  these 
changes  may  take  place,  and  the  young 
physicians  derive  from  them  great  ad- 
vantages is  the  anxious  desire  of  their 
sincere  friend  and  the  public's  well 
wisher. 

AN  OLD  PRACTITIONER. 


Died  at  Milford,  Mass.  Miss  Margaret  B. 
Wallace,  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wallace, 
aged  38,  after  an  uncommonly  painful  and 
distressing  illness  of  eight  years,  which  sha 
bore  with  almost  unequalled  patience  and 
christian  meekness;  and  died  in  a  strong  hope 
of  a  blessed  immortality.  Her  disease  was  of 
a  singular  nature  and  of  a  very  uncommon 
magnitude.  The  body  was  examined  after  her 
death,  in  presence  of  several  neighbouring 
physicians,  and  was  found  to  be  a  Scirrhus 
enlargement  of  the  ovaria.  The  left  ovarium 
weighed  80  lbs.;  the  right  do.  do.  10  lbs.  10 
oz. ;  two  excrescences  attached  near  the  ova- 
ria, 3  lbs.;  water  computed  at  4S  lbs.  Whole 
weight  of  disease,  141  lbs.  10  oz. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  continued  the  Register  now  through 
more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  year,  sub- 
scribers are  respectfully  informed,  that  after 
the  present  number,  none  will  be  forwarded  to 
those  who  have  not  complied  with  the  terms  of 
subscription. — It  is  impossible  to  pursue  a 
work  of  this  kind,  in  which  constant  expense 
is  involved,  unless  that  part  of.  the  contract 
which  is  connected  with  the  subscribers,  is 
punctually  fulfilled. — The  trouble  of  collect- 
ing such  small  amounts  more  than  equals  any 
advantage  which  the  publisher  realizes. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


A.D. 

1274 

1277 
1281 

1282 

1283 

1285 

1287 


1295 


1298 

1302 
1304 


1305 


1306 


130S 


1311 


1312 


1314 


1315 


1316 


1317 


1320 
1322 

1325 

1327 
1328 


History  of  the  World. 


Death  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas. 
John  21,  Pope. 


Council  of  Strasburg. 


Andronicus  2,  Emperor 

of  the  East. 
Philip  le  Bel,  king  of 

France. 
Third  invasion  of   the 

Monguls  into  Poland. 

underLescus  le-Noir. 


Council  of  VVurtzburg, 


Birth  of  Petrarch. 


History  of  Medicine. 


A.D.J  History  of  the  World. 


Henry  7,  Emperor  of 
Germany — Death  of 
Duns  Scot. 


Death  of  Peter  of  Spain 
William  of  Salita. 

Death  of  Albert  of 
Ballstaedt. 

John,  son  of  Zacchary, 
surnamed  Actuanus. 

Bernard  Gordon, — Ar- 
noldde  Villanova. 

First  appearance  in 
Europe  of  the  Plica 
polonica. 

Lanfrauc  goes  to  Paris. 
— Death  of  Roger 
Bacon,  and  of  Thad- 
deus  of  Florence. — 
Simon  of  Cordo. 

Theodoric,  bishop  of 
Cervia. 

William  of  Varignana 

William  Baufet,  bishop 
of  Paris,  and  physi 
cian  to  the  king  of 
France. 

Bernard  Gordon  writes 
his  Manuel. 

Peter  of  Aichspalt, elec- 
tor of  Mayence. 

Torrigians. 


Council  of  Vienna. 


Louis  of  Bavaria,  Em- 
peror of  Germany. 


Barlaam. 


General  Chapter  of  the 
Minorites  at  Perouse 


Philip  de  Valois,  king 
of  FraDce. 


Great  privileges  ceded 
by  Philip  le  Bel,  to 
the  college  of  St. 
Come  at  Paris. 

Vitalis  of  Four,  Car- 
dinal— death  of  Ar- 
nold of  Villa  Nova. 

John  of  Gaddesden 

Mohammed  ebn  Ach- 
mad  Almarakschi. 

Mondini — First  public 
Amphitheatre        for 

dissections. Death 

of  Raymond  Lully. 

John  Sanguinaceus  re- 
garded as  a  sorcerer. 

Matthew  Sylvaticus 
writes  his  Medical 
Pandects. 

Death  of  Peter  of  Aba- 
no. 

Death  of  Mondini. 
Death  of  Dinus  of  Gar 

bo,  and  St.  Roch. 
Francis  of  Piedmont. 


History  of  Medicine. 


1332  Death  of  Durand  of  St. 

Pourgaiu. 
1340 
1342 


1343, Death  of  Robert  of  An- 
jou,  king  of  Naples. 

1344  Death  of  Wm.  Occam 
1346  Battle     of     Cressy  — 

John,  king  of  Bohe 

mia. 
1347. University  of  Prague. 


1349 


1363 
1365 


1369  Birth  of  Leonard  Bruno 

of  Arezzo 

1370  Synod  of  Magdeburg.— 
Birth  of  Guarin  of 
Verona. 

Gerard    Groot    founds 
the  Congregation  of 
the  Social  Life. 
1373 


Gentilis  de  Foligno. 
Cecco     of    Asculo. — 

Death    of   Nicholas 

Bertrucco. 

John  de  Dondis. 


Regulation  of  queen 
Jane  respecting  the 
houses  of  ill  fame  at 
Avignon. 

Death  of  Gentilis  de 
Foligno. — James  de 
Dondis. 

Guy  of  Chauliac. 

Confirmation  of  the  re- 
gulations of  the 
School  of  Salernum 
by  queen  Jane 

Death  of  Thomas  de 
Garbo. 


1374 


1376 


1378 

1380 
1381 
1382 


1384 
1385 

1386 


Death  of  Petrarch. 


Venceslas,  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

Birth  of  Poggio. 

Discovery  of  Gunpow- 
der by  Barthold 
Schwarz. 

University  of  Vienna 

University  of  Heidel- 
berg. 

Birth  of  Ambrose  Tra 
versari. 


The  necessary  condi- 
tions are  fixed,  by 
which  a  cure  should 
be  deemed  miracu- 
lous, and  the  physi- 
cian canonized. 

Epidemic  Dance  of  St. 
Guy  on  the  borders 
of  the  Rhine. — St. 
Catharine  of  Sienna. 

Permission  granted  to 
the  School  of  Mont- 
pelier  to  open  dead 
bodies. 


Peter  Argelata. 
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MEMORANDA. 

Boston. — 36  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Oct.  9. — Consumption  4,  Dysentery  2,  Fe- 
vers 7. 

New  York. — 76  deaths  for  the  week  ending- 
Oct.  16. — Consumption  10,  Dropsies  10, 
Fevers  5,  Hives  4,  Small  Pox  2. 

Camden,  (N.  J  )  The  Small  Pox  is  here. 

Baltimore. — 21  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Oct.  18,  Bilious  and  other  fevers  5,  Consump- 
tion 3. 

Charleston. — 30  deaths  from  Oct.  3,  to  Oct. 
10. —  Yellow  Fever  17.  No  death  reported 
on  the  11th.  The  physians  seem  to  have  es- 
caped wonderfully.  Three  deaths  Oct.  12. 
Three  Oct.  13.     Three  Oct.  14. 

Thermometer,  (3  P.  M.)  Oct.  3,  and  suc- 
ing  days,  as  follows;  73°:  75°:  76° :  75°:  73°: 
73°:  75° : 

Savannah. — 9  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Oct.  12,  Fevers  7. 

JVew  Orleans. — The  yellow  fever  still  rages 
with  unusual  malignancy  carrying  off  natives 
as  well  as  strangers!  8  or  10  of  the  physi- 
cians have  fallen  victims  to  it  this  season.  On 
the  17th,  18tb,  and  19th  of  Sept.  there  were 
32  interments. — Eleven  on  the  20th  and  21st. 
Twenty-two  on  the  22d  and  23d.  Thirty- 
eight  on  the  24th,  25th  and  26th. 

Thermometer,  (2  P.  M.)— from  Sept.  19, 

as  follows;  82°:  84°:  85°:  81°:  78°.  77°i  79°. 

Key  West— On  the  28th  of  Sept.  the  sick 

had  become  convalescent,  and  the  general 

health  of  the  place  seemed  much  improved. 

England. — A  gentleman  who  died  lately,  at 
the  age  of  90  years,  had  for  50  years  kept  his 
coffin  by  him,  and  used  it  as  a  cupboard! 

A  Dr.  Napier  had  opened  his  veins  in  5 
places,  and  bled  himself  to  death! 

Prussia. — By  a  calculation  lately  made  in 
Hufeland's  Journal,  it  appears,  that  in  10 
years,  1666  cases  of  Hydrophobia  had  occur- 
red in  the  Prussian  monarchy!  The  cases 
were  much  more  numerous  in  some  provinces 
than  in  others.  Dr.  H.  accounted  for  this  by 
the  circumstance,  that  the  provinces,  where 
they  most  occurred,  are  contiguous  to  forests 
containing  wolves,  as  those  of  Poland,  Prussia, 
and  the  Ardennes. 


NECROLOGY. 

Dr.  John  Owen,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  John  D.  Armstrong,  U.  S.  N.— Key  West. 

Dr.  John  L.  Smith,  Cape  May. 

Dr.  Asa  B.  Hillyer,  Orange  County,  (N.  J.) 

Dr.  Dabney,  Montgomery,  (Alab.) 

Dr.  Wm.  Withers,  Sussex  County,  (Va.) 


The  Phrenological  Society  met  at  their  Hall 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  14.  The  attendance  was 
not  so  general  as  was  expected — owing  to  the 
meetings  concerning  the  Washington  monu- 
ment taking  place  the  same  evening.  A  re- 
port from  the  "  Committee  on  Casts"  was 
read^— several  new  members  proposed— busts, 
casts,  &c.  presented  to  the  Society,  and  some 
interesting  desultory  conversation  indulged 
in.  It  is  expected  that  at  their  next  meeting, 
an  interesting  Lecture  of  a  General  Nature, 
will  be  delivered,  by  a  member. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  more  attention 
is  paid  to  this  subject  than  formerly,  not  only 
in  Europe,  but  in  this  country? — lectures  are 
to  be  delivered  at  the  New  York  Athenaeum, 
and  such  is  its  interest  in  Great  Britain,  that 
a  Quarterly  Journal  upon  the  subject  is  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh.  The  more  it  is  studied, 
impartially,  and  without  prejudice,  the  more 
does  it  seem  to  gain  ground. 

Flannel. — As  the  season  is  near  at  hand, 
in  which  this  article  of  clothing  is  resumed  by 
those  who  lay  it  aside  during  the  summer,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  remind  them,  that  when 
worn  next  to  the  skin,  the  almost  invariable 
practice  of  keeping  it  on  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurious} 
and  that  thereby,  much  of  its  usefulness  is 
lessened.  There  is  no  danger  of  taking  cold, 
and  we  soon  become  accustomed  to  any  un- 
pleasant feeling  attending  the  change. 

Tape  Worm. — The  flowers  of  a  plant  called 
Kotz,  in  Abyssinia,  infused  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  ^v  of  the  flowers  to  one  pint  of 
water,  are  said  to  be  the  most  effectual  reme- 
dy known  in  this  disease.  The  information 
comes  from  Dr.  Brayer,  who  resided  for  some 
time  at  Constantinople.  The  plant  is  said  to 
belong  to  the  Rosacea*,  approaching  in  its  cha- 
acter  to  Agrimony. 

Parotid  Gland. — M.  Beclard  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1823,  extirpated  this,  which  was  scirr- 
hous, ulcerated,  and  much  enlarged:  the  dis- 
ease had  existed  for  8  \ears.  In  a  few  days, 
deafness  ensued — on  the  12th  rigors,  followed 
by  heat  and  fever — then  phlegmonous  erysi- 
pilas,  and  delirium,  afterwards  succeeded  by 
mental  alienation.  The  patient  died,  mania- 
cal, 3  months  and  3  weeks  after  the  operation. 

M.  Weinhold  says,  he  has  removed  it  in  3 
different  cases  with  success. 
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AVICENNA,  THE  WRITER  OF  A 
ROMANCE. 

It  may  appear  at  first  sight  extraordi- 
nary, that  in  a  paper  particularly  devo- 
ted to  medical  pursuits,  the  editors 
should  think  of  introducing  a  Romance 
of  former  times. — To  physicians  this  will 
probably  be  deemed  an  acceptable  treat, 
when  we  inform  them  that  it  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  celebrated  father  in  medi- 
cine, the  illustrious  Avicenna,  who  lived 
nearly  900  years  ago; — (he  was  born  A.D. 
978,  and  was  called  the  prince  of  Arabian 
physicians.) — It  is  entitled  "The  History 
of  Hai,  son  of  Jokdan,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  very  singular  Arabian  Ro- 
mance.— It  is  translated  into  Persian, 
Turkish,  and  even  into  Latin,  by  the 
learned  Pococke,  who  attributed  it  to  an 
Arabian,  named  Abougiafar. — Without 
"undertaking  to  vouch  for  any  part  of 
these  different  opinions,  we  shall  merely 
state,  that  writers  of  the  last  century 
seem  to  have  made  this  the  unacknow- 

21 


ledged  ground-work  of  some  of  their  fic- 
tions.— As  given  by  Pococke, it  is  entitled 
"  Philosophus  auto  didactus"  (self-taught 
philosopher,)  and  from  it  the  following 
outline  is  taken. 

"  Hai  bad  no  mother, — he  arose  out  of  the 
earth,  heated  and  fecundated  by  the  solar 
rays,  and  thus  sprang  into  life,  on  a  desert  is- 
land, wherein  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  no 
human  being  existed;  but  there  were  animals, 
and  he  was  nourished  by  a  goat. — When  he 
attained  the  age  of  reason,  his  natural  lights, 
the  view  of  nature,  and  his  reflections  on  all 
that  be  saw,  led  him  by  degrees,  to  a  know- 
ledge of  his  properexistence;afterwardstosus- 
pect,  and  even  to  believe  in  that  of  God;  and 
finally  to  have  some  idea  of  good  and  evil,  both 
physical  and  moral;  to  conclude  that  we  should 
seek  the  one,  and  avoid  the  other,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  punishments  and  rewards 
for  those  who  led  a  good  or  wicked  life.  He 
looked  upon  animals  as  his  society,  and  con- 
ceived that  he  was  bound  by  certain  duties  to 
them,  until  he  knew  of  beings  sirmlar  to  him- 
self, towards  whom  his  duties  would  be  more 
extensive. — HaV  is  thus  shewn  to  have  made 
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great  progress  of  himself,  in  speculative  phi- 
losophy.— The  same  occurred,  sajs  the  Ara- 
bian author,  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  in  such 
as  depend  on  physics. — He  imagined  geome- 
try, astronomy,  and  even  astrology;  and  even 
deduced  rules  and  principles  for  this  last; 
from  stronger  reasons,  he  did  the  same  with 
respect  to  the  mo(ion,  weight,  extension  and 
other  qualities  of  bodies.  A  knowledge  of 
botany,  and  some  rules  in  medicine  were  ac- 
quired by  the  use  of  his  senses,  and  by  ob- 
serving the  sufferings  of  animals,  and  what 
he  found  useful  in  relieving  them.  Finally, 
the  effects  of  the  sun's  heat  taught  him  che- 
mistry.— A  greater  singularity  was,  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  grammar,  eloquence 
and  poetry,  by  noticing  the  manner  in  which 
animals  express  their  desires,  and  complaints, 
by  their  cries:  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
sounds,  the  tones,  softer  or  more  base,  taught 
him  to  sing  before  he  could  speak  any  lan- 
guage. 

\t  length  a  succession  of  curious  adven- 
tures brought  to  his  island  both  men  and  wo- 
men. The  sensations  and  sentiments  which 
the  sight  of  beings  like  himself  excited,  furnish 
very  interesting  details.  HaV  already  knew 
how  to  conduct,  rule  and  express  his  passions, 
before  knowing  their  name,  and  at  the  very 
moment  of  experiencing  their  effect:  in  a 
word,  HaV  knew  all,  without  having  learnt 
any  thing. — Such  is  the  idea  of  this  Arabian 
romance. — buch  a  subject,  to  be  well  treated, 
required  much  genius  and  knowledge;  and  in 
order  to  credit  it,  much  complaisance  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  is  demanded. — The  success 
of  the  education  of  HaV  is  as  unlikely  a  tale  in 
metaphysics  and  morals,  as  the  fabulous  his- 
tory of  his  birth  is  in  physics. ,v 

The  above  is  taken  from  an  immense 
work  in  nearly  100  volumes,  entitled 
"Bibliotheque  Universelle  des  Romans." 
— for  July,  1777. 


iron  pot.  Add  some  of  this  tar  to  a  mixture 
of  slaked  lime  and  powdered  glass,  which  have 
passed  through  a  flour  sieve,  and  been  com- 
pletely dried  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  pot,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  lime  and  one  of 
glass,  till  the  mixture  becomes  of  the  consis- 
tence of  thin  plaister.  The  cement  must  be 
used  immediately  after  being  mixed,  and 
therefore  it  is  proper  not  to  mix  more  of  it 
than  will  coat  one  square  foot  of  wall,  since  it 
quickly  becomes  too  hard  fcr  use;  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  moisture  from 
mixing  with  the  cement."  For  a/wall  merely 
damp,  a  coating  one-eighth  of  ^an  inch  thick 
will  be  sufficient;  but  if  the  wall  is  wet,  there 
must  be  a  second  coat.  Plaister  made  oi  lime, 
hair,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  may  afterwards  be 
laid  on  as  a  cement.  The  cement  above  de- 
scribed will  unite  the  parts  of  Portland  stone 
or  marble,  so  as  to  make  them  as  durable  as 
they  were  prior  to  the  fracture." 

Connected  with  the  above,  in  some  de- 
gree is  the  following,  to  preserve  wood  in 
damp  situations,  by  Mr.  Flindall. 

"  Two  coats  of  the  following  preparation 
are  to  be  applied,  after  which  the  wood  is  sub- 
ject to  no  deterioration  whatever  from  humi- 
dity. Twelve  pounds  of  resin,  are  to  be  beat- 
en in  a  mortar,  to  which  three  pounds  of  sul- 
phur and  twelve  pints  of  whale-oil  are  to  be 
added.  This  mixture  is  to  be  melted  over  the 
fire,  and  stirred  during  the  operation.  Ochre 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  tritura- 
ting it  with  oil,  may  then  be  combined  in  the 
proportion  necessary  to  give  either  a  lighter 
or  a  darker  colour  to  the  material.  The  first 
coat  should  be  put  on  lightly,  having  been 
previously  heated;  the  second  may  be  applied 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  a  third  after  an  equal 
interval,  if,  from  the  peculiar  dampness  of  the 
situation,  it  should  be  judged  expedient." 


DAMP  WALLS. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  occasion- 
ally to  notice  what  may  be  useful,  when 
remotely  connected  with  health. — As 
damp  walls  are  in  some  situations  diffi- 
cult of  cure,  the  following  method  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  and 
for  which  he  obtained  a  premium  of  ten 
guineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures,  is  selected. 

"  Boil  two  quarts  of  tar.  with  two  ounces  of 
Isitchep  grease,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  an 


DENTISTRY. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  it  was  com- 
mon for  dentists  to  purchase  the  teeth 
out  of  the  heads  of  living  individuals, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  them  into 
more  wealthy  but  defective  alveoli. — 
We  may  hereafter  advert  to  this  fact; — 
we  merely  mention  it  now  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  following  lines  (said  to  be 
a  translation  by  the  late  Mr.  Ring,  a 
London  surgeon,)  of  a  Latin  poem,  writ- 
ten by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madan. 
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A  surgeon-dentist  newly  starts, 

Who  causes  great  surprise, 
By  setting  his  unrivall'd  arts 

Before  our  wondering  eyes. 

He  scales  the  teeth,  and  can  at  will 
From  their  own  sockets  draw; 

Transplanting  them  with  equal  skill 
Into  another's  jaw. 

The  grandam,  toothless  long  before, 
Perceives  the  springing  tooth; 

And  seems  to  be  reviv'd  once  more, 
In  all  the  charms  of  youth. 

The  grandsire  now  can  talk  or  eat 

Without  his  usual  pother; 
And  one  man  takes,  to  chew  his  meat, 

The  grinders  of  another. 

A  num'rous,  poor,  and  hungry  pack 

The  surgeon's  door  attendj 
Here  stands  a  collier  dy'd  in  black, 

And  there  his  sooty  friend. 

The  dustmen  take  an  active  part 

In  this  renown'd  election; 
Some  that  with  ashes  load  the  cart, 

Some  of  an  ash  complexion. 

How  oft  in  such  a  form  uncouth, 

Like  gems  in  darkest  mines, 
The  thickset,  polish'd,  iv'ry  tooth, 

In  all  its  lustre  shines! 

The  teeth  most  perfect,  and  most  fair, 

The  subtle  dentist  buys; 
And  justly  to  the  brightest  ware 

Assigns  the  brightest  prize. 

They  sell  their  teeth,  and  freely  sell 

The  soundest  and  the  best; 
No  wonder,  when  they  gain  so  well 

Provision  for  the  rest. 

O  doctor,  by  that  single  art, 

You  render  mutual  good; 
For  while  to  food  you  teeth  impart, 

To  teeth  you  furnish  food 

Monthly  Mag.  23,  p.  253. 

A  MAN   IS  SHORTER  AT  NIGHT 
THAN  IN  THE  MORNING. 

The  following  communication  was 
made  several  years  ago  (1767)  by  an 
eminent  physician,  Dr.  J.  Cook  of  Lon- 
don, to  a  periodical  Journal  of  that  pe- 
riod.— Although  the  fact  is  well  known 
to  medical  men,  the  detail  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  many  of  our  readers. 

"  There  is  an  odd  phenomenon  attending  the 
human  body,  as  singular  as  common:  that  a 
person  is  shorter  standing  than  lying:,    and 


shorter  in  the  evening  when  he  goes  to  bed, 
than  in  the  morning  when  he  rises. 

This  remark  was  first  made  in  England,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  at  Paris,  by  M.  Moraod, 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  France,  and  by  the  Abbot  Fontina  likewise. 

The  last  mentioued  person  found,  from  a 
year's  experience,  that  ordinarily  in  the  night 
he  gained  five  or  six  lines,  and  lost  near  as 
much  in  the  day. 

The  cause  of  which  effect,  so  ancient,  so 
common,  but  so  lately  perceived,  proceeds 
from  the  different  state  or  xondition  of  the 
inter-vertebral  annular  cartilages. 

The  vertebrae,  or  joints  of  the  spine,  are 
kept  separate,  though  joined  by  particular 
cartilages,  every  one  of  which  has  a  spring. 
These  yield  on  all  sides,  without  any  inflexion 
of  the  spine,  to  the  weight  of  the  head  and 
upper  extremities;  but  this  is  done  by  very 
small  and  imperceptible  degrees,  and  most  of 
all  when  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  load- 
ed with  any  exterior  weight.  So  that  a  man 
is  really  taller  after  lying  some  time,  than 
after  walking,  or  carrying  a  burthen  a  great 
while. 

For  this  reason  it  is  that  in  the  day,  and 
evening;  while  one  is  sitting  or  standing,  the 
superior  parts  of  the  body  that  weigh  or  press 
upon  the  inferior,  press  those  elastic  annular 
cartilages,  the  bony  jointed  work  is  contract- 
ed, the  superior  parts  of  the  body  descend  to- 
wards the  inferior,  and  proportionably  as  oue 
approaches  the  other,  the  height  of  the  stature 
diminishes. 

Hence  it  was,  that  a  fellow  inlisting  for  a 
soldier,  by  being  measured  overnight,  was 
found  deficient  in  heisrht,  and  therefore  re- 
fused; but  by  accident  being  gaged  again  the 
next  morning',  and  coming  up  to  the  stature, 
he  was  admitted. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  night  time,  when 
the  body  is  laid  a-bed,  as  it  is  in  an  horizontal 
situation,  or  nearly  so,  the  superior  parts  do 
not  weigh,  or  but  very  little  upon  the  interior; 
the  spring  of  the  cartilages  is  unbent,  the  ver- 
tebras are  removed  from  one  another,  the 
long  jointed  work  of  the  spine  is  dilated,  and 
the  body  is  thereby  prolonged ;  so  that  a  person 
finds  himself  about  half  an  inch,  or  more,  high- 
er in  stature  in  the  morning,  than  when  going 
to  bed  This  is  the  most  natural  and  simple 
reason  that  can  be  given,  for  the  different 
heights  of  the  same  person  at  different  times." 
—Gen.  Jlag.  37,  p.  590.    * 

LAPLAND  SUPERSTITION. 

"  To  put  a  handle  to  an  axe  in  the  house 
of  a  lying-in  woman  Was  impious.     The  Lap- 
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landers  cautiously  provided  against  any  thing 
twisted  or  knotty  in  the  garments  of  a  person 
under  such  a  situation,  led  by  a  vain  imagina- 
tion that  such  knots  would  render  the  birth  of 
the  woman  more  difficult. — The  garments 
with  which  she  was  clothed  when  in  her  la- 
bour, she  soon  put  aside,  never  to  put  on  or 
wear  again. — She  was  kept  to  that  part  of 
the  hut  where  she  lay  in;  nor  was  she  permit- 
ted to  change  until  she  rose  in  a  state  of 
health." 

Tapping. — An  unfortunate  man,  who  had 
never  drunk  water  enough  to  warrant  the 
disease,  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  by  dropsy, 
thai  a  consultation  of  the  physicians  was  held 
upon  his  case.  They  decided  that  tapping  was 
indispensable,  and  the  poor  patient  was  in- 
duced to  submit  to  the  operation,  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  of  his  son,  a  boy  of 
seven  years  old.  Oh  papa,  papa!  do  not  let 
them  tap  you. screamed  the  urchin,in  an  agony 
of  tears:  do  any  thing,  but  do  not  let  them 
tap  you!'  '  Why  my  dear?  said  the  parent,  it 
will  do  me  good  and  I  shall  live  long  in  health 
to  make  you  happy.'  No,  father,  no,  you  will 
not,  there  was  never  any  thing  tapped  in  our 
house  that  lasted  more  than  a  week. 

Woodstock,  (Vir.)  January  1,  1823. 
Remarkable  Children. — There  are  in  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Rockingham,  two 
female  children,  of  most  uncommon  size. 
The  eldest  in  March  last,  was  nine  years  and 
eight  months  old,  and  weighed  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  pounds — the  youngest  was  five 
years  old,  and  weighed  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pounds — and  we  have  been  inform- 
ed that  their  increase  in  weight,  since  that 
time,  has  exceeded  the  increase  heretofore 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  What  is  still 
more  remarkable,  their  father,  Mr.  Jacob 
Wrunkle,  is  not  very  large,  and  their  mother 
is  very  small — they  have  had  several  other 
children  not  above  the  usual  size.  The 
eldest  daughter  is  five  feet  one  inch  in  height, 
the  youngest  three  feet  eleven  inches. 

Prussian  Burial  Places. — The  cemeteries 
in  this  part  of  Germany  are  kept  with  great 
neatness.  Every  grave  is  in  general  a  flower 
bed.  I  walked  out  one  morning  to  the  great 
cemetery  of  Berlin,  to  see  the  tomb  of  Klap- 
roth,  which  is  merely  a  cross,  and  announces 
nothing  but  his  name  and  age.  Close  by,  an 
elderly  Io<  king  woman,  in  decent  mourning, 
was  watering  the  flowers  with  which  she  had 
planted  the  grave  of  an  only  daughter,  (as  the 
sexton  afterwards  told  me,)  who  had  been  in- 


terred the  preceding  week,  'the  grave  form- 
ed nearly  a  square  of  about  five  feet.  It  was 
divided  into  little  beds,  all  dressed  and  kept 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  adorned  with  the 
simplest  flowers.  Evergreens,  intermingled 
with  daisies,  were  ranged  round  the  borders; 
little  clumps  of  violets  and  forget  me- not 
were  scattered  in  the  interior;  and  in  the 
centre  a  solitary  lily  hung  down  its  languish- 
ing blossom.  The  broken  hearted  mother 
had  just  watered  it,  and  tied  it  to  a  small 
stick,  to  secure  it  against  the  wind:  at  her 
side  lay  the  weeds  which  she  had  rooted  out. 
She  went  round  the  whole  spot  again  and 
again,  anxiously  pulling  up  every  blade  of 
grass,  then  gazed  for  a  few  seconds  on  the 
grave,  put  the  weeds  into  her  apron;  took  up 
her  little  watering-pot,  walked  towards  the 
gate,  returned  again,  to  see  that  her  lily  was 
secure;  and,  at  last,  as  the  suppressed  tear 
began  to  start,  hurried  out  of  the  church-yard. 
—Tour  in  Germany  in  1820—21—22. 

Poisoned  Milk.—\  woman  who  was  thrown 
into  the  utmost  terror  on  her  husband's  ac- 
couBt,  soon  after  put  her  eleven  months  old 
child  to  her  breast;  the  child  in  a  few  minutes 
ceased  to  suck,  became  slightly  convulsed, 
and  immediately  died. 

Opium. — An  injection  of  this  substance  into 
the  veins  of  a  girl  affected  with  idiopathic  te- 
tanus, by  M,  Coindet  of  Geneva,  promptly  and 
completely  relieved  her,  after  laudanum  to 
the  amount  of  31  at  a  dose,  had  been  ineffec- 
tually administered  by  the  stomach. 

Hydrophobia. — This  opprobrium  medicorumy 
has  become  at  Lyons,  a  mere  bagatelle,  and 
has  completely  lost  its  terrific  character  by 
being  nipped  in  the  bud.  It  appears  that 
about  a  year  ago,  a  man  was  bitten  by  a  dog 
who  afterwards  died  raving  mad;  but  that  his 
wife  without  delay  extracted  the  poison  by 
sucking  the  wound:  this  was  afterwards  re- 
peated at  the  request  of  the  physician,  and  no 
hydrophobia  supervened  in  either.  She  after- 
wards went  by  the  name  of  La  Chien  Sue, 
and  her  example  was  this  year  followed  by 
3  women  who  go  by  the  same  name,  and  whose 
business  it  has  been  during  the  hot  months  to 
suck  the  wounds  of  all  who  were  bitten  by 
any  rabid  animal.  Ten  francs  is  their  charge 
for  the  first  sucking,  and  five  for  every  suc- 
ceeding oue.  Of  38  cases  which  occurred 
since  the  1st  of  June,  not  one  terminated  fa- 
tally nor  even  experienced  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia,  although  the  animals  were  de- 
cidedly mad)  aad  died  in  that  state., 
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Ethiopian  skin  changed. — A  man  by  the 
name  of  Tom  Clinton,  has  been  exhibiting 
himself  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States :  he 
was  born  iu  Essex  County,  (Va.)  of  black  pa- 
reDts,  both  from  Africa,  and  is  now  about  60 
years  old.  He  was  always  of  a  glossy  blacky 
till  15  years  ago,  when  a  while  speck  appeared 
at  the  root  of  the  nail  of  one  of  the  fingers, 
which  at  the  end  of  15  months  had  extended 
•over  his  hand  and  arm.  At  present,  more 
than  nine  tenths  of  the  surface  of  his  whole 
body,  is  perfectly  white  smooth  arid  clear.  His 
Iiair,  grown  grey  by  age,  is  still  woolly.  He 
enjoys  good  health,  sweats  easy,  and  has  none 
of  that  rancid  odour  peculiar  to  negroes.  His 
children,  12  in  number,  are  all  healthy,  stout 
negroes. 

Dislocation  of  the  vertebra?  of  the  neck . — Dr. 
Walther  relates  a  case  of  a  child,  set.  3  years 
and  a  half  whose  two  lower  oblique  processes  of 
the  third  or  fourth  cervical  vertebra  were  dis- 
located, in  consequence  of  the  child  being 
taken  by  the  head  and  raised  perpendicularly 
from  the  floor;  in  that  situation,  it  was  held 
about  a  minute  and  a  half,  struggling,  &c.  Its 
head  stood  considerably  backward,  irnmovea- 
bly  fixed.  Pain  in  head  and  neck — breathing 
good-deglutition  tolerable--no  paralysis.  The 
child  v\  as  held  up  in  a  horizontal  position  by 
three  assistants.  One  made  counter  exten- 
sion by  a  firm  hold  of  the  hips;  the  second 
held  the  shoulders  back,  and  supported  the 
body  of  the  child;  the  third  laid  hold  of  the 
head  and  made  extension,  at  first,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  dislocation,  and  afterwards  in 
the  natural  direction  of  the  neck.  The  dis- 
location was  reduced  in  the  first  attempt;  the 
head  again  stood  erect,  and  the  patient  could 
immediately  move  it  freely  in  every  direction. 
Dr.  W.  saw  the  child  36  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent. 

Medical  Ethics — continued. 

'*As  circumstances  sometimes  occur  to  ren- 
der a  special  consultation  desirable,  when  the 
continued  attendance  of  another  physician  or 
surgeon  might  be  objectionable  to  the  patient, 
the  gentleman  of  the  faculty,  whose  assistance 
is  required,  in  such  cases,  should  pay  only 
two  or  three  visits;  and  sedulously  guard 
against  all  future  unsolicited  interference. 
For  this  consultation,  a  double  gratuity  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  patient;  as 
it  will  be  found  to  require  an  extraordinary 
portion  both  of  time  and  attention. 

In  medical  practice,  it  is  not  an  unfrequent 
occurrence,  that  a  physician  is  hastily  sum- 
moned, through  the  anxiety  of  the  family,  or 


the  solicitation  of  friends,  to  visit  a  patient, 
who  is  under  the  regular  direction  of  another 
physician,  to  whom  notice  of  this  call  has  not 
been  given.  Under  such  circumstances,  no 
change  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  person 
should  be  made,  till  a  previous  consultation 
with  the  stated  physician  has  taken  place;  un- 
less the  lateness  of  the  hour  precludes  meet- 
ing, or  the  symptoms  of  the  case  are  too  press- 
ing to  admit  of  delay. 

Theoretical  discussions  should  be  avoided  in 
consultations,  as  occasioning  perplexity  and 
loss  of  time.  For  there  may  be  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  concerning  speculative  points, 
with  perfect  agreement  in  those  modes  of 
practice,  which  are  founded  not  on  hypothe- 
sis, but  on  experience  and  observation. 

In  consultations,  the  junior  physician  pre- 
sent should  deliver  his  opinion  first,  and  the 
others  in  the  progressive  order  of  their  seni- 
ority; and  a  majority  should  be  decisive.  But, 
if  the  numbers  be  equal,  the  decision  should 
rest  with  the  physician,  under  whose  care  the 
patient  is  placed.  No  decision,  however, 
should  restrain  the  acting  practitioner  from 
making  such  variations  in  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment, as  future  contingencies  may  require, 
or  a  further  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
order may  show  to  be  expedient.  The  senior- 
ity of  a  physician  may  be  determined  by  the 
period  of  his  public  and  acknowledged  prac- 
tice as  a  physician,  and  that  of  a  surgeon,  by 
the  period  of  his  practice  as  a  surgeon,  in  the 
place  where  each  resides.  This  arrangement, 
being  clear  and  obvious,  is  adapted  to  remove 
all  grounds  of  dispute  amongst  medical  gentle- 
men; and  it  secures  the  regular  continuance 
of  the  order  of  precedency,  established  in 
every  town,  which  might  be  otherwise  liable 
to  troublesome  interruptions  by  new  settlers, 
perhaps  not  long  stationary. 

A  regular  academical  education  furnishes 
the  only  presumptive  evidence  of  professional 
ability,  and  is  so  honourable  and  beneficial, 
that  it  gives  a  just  claim  to  pre-eminence 
among  physicians,  in  proportion  to  the  degree, 
in  which  it  has  been  enjoyed  and  improved: 
yet,  as  it  is  not  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  expe- 
rience, they,  who  have  really  acquired,  in  a 
competent  measure,  such  qualifications,  with- 
out its  advantages,  should  not  be  fastidiously 
excluded  from  the  privileges  of  fellowsbip. 
In  consultations  especially,  as  the  good  of  the 
patient  is  the  sole  object  in  view,  and  is  often 
dependent  on  personal  confidence,  the  aid  of 
an  intelligent  practitioner  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived with  candour  and  politeness;  and  his 
advice  adopted,  if  agreeable  to  sound  judg- 
ment and  truth. 
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Punctuality  should  be  observed  in  the  visits 
of  the  faculty,  when  they  are  to  hold  consul- 
tation together.  But  as  this  may  not  always 
be  practicable,  the  physician  or  surgeon,  who 
first  arrives  at  the  place  of  appointment, should 
wait  five  minutes  for  his  associate,  before  his 
introduction  to  the  patient,  that  the  unneces- 
sary repetition  of  questions  may  be  avoided. 
No  visits  should  be  made,  but  in  concert,  or 
by  mutual  agreement:  no  statement  or  dis- 
cussion of  the  case  should  take  place  before 
the  patient  or  his  friends,  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  each  of  the  attending  gentlemen  of 
the  faculty,  and  by  common  consent:  and  no 
iprognosluations  should  be  delivered,  which 
are  not  the  result  of  previous  deliberation  and 
concurrence. 

Visits  to  the  sick  should  not  be  unseasonably 
repeated;  because,  when  too  frequent,  they 
tend  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  physi- 
cian, to  produce  instability  in  his  practice, 
and  to  give  rise  to  such  occasional  indulgen- 
ces, as  are  subversive  of  all  medical  regimen. 

Sir  William  Temple  has  asserted,  that  "  an 
honest  physician  is  excused  for  leaving  his 
patient,  when  he  finds  the  disease  growing 
desperate,  and  can,  by  his  attendance,  expect 
only  to  receive  his  fees,  without  any  hopes  or 
appearance  of  deserving  them."  But  this  al- 
legation is  not  well  founded:  for,  the  offices 
of  a  physician  may  eonlinue  to  be  highly  use- 
ful to  the  patient,  and  comforting  to  the  rela- 
tives around  him,  even  in  the  last  period  of  a 
fatal  malady,  by  obviating  despair,  by  alle- 
viating pain,  and  by  soothing  mental  anguish. 
To  decline  attendance,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  be  sacrificing,  to  fanciful  deli- 
cacy and  mistaken  liberality,  that  moral  duty, 
which  is  independent  of  and  far  superior  to, 
all  pecuniary  appreciation." 

Negro  becoming  white. — In  a  preceding 
column,  we  gave  an  account  of  a  negro  of 
this  kind,  who  was  then  travelling  about  the 
United  States. — Another  is  related  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  the  transactions  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  which 
the  change  went  on  gradually  but  progres- 
sively; and  at  the  end  of  18  months,  (the  pe- 
riod to  which  the  report  extends,)  the  extre- 
mities and  head  were  of  a  natural  white  ap- 
pearance; the  breast,  abdomen  and  back, 
speckled:  and  the  change  making  regular 
progress. 

Variola,  &c. — The  opinion  that  the  various 
forms  of  Varioloid  eruptions,  are  but  modifi- 
cations of  each  other,  seems  to  gain  ground. 


Dr.  Stoker  of  Dublin,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Thom- 
son of  Edinburgh,  states  as  his  opinion,  that 
all  the  pocky  exanthemata  are  derived  from 
genuine  small  pox,  and  conjectures,  that  it  is 
only  the  peculiar  virus  of  each  which  can 
give  protection  from  the  various  forms  which 
they  assume,  after  having  once  emanated 
from  the  parent  stock;  forms  which  charac- 
terize them  in  each  future  transfer  ad  infini- 
tum. Dr.  Thompson  is  confirmed  in  his  former 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  vac- 
cination; the  frequent  occurrence  of  Small 
Pox  a  second,  or  even  a  third  time,  in  the 
same  individual.  And  he  believes,  that  Cow 
Pox  modify  Cow  Pox,  as  Small  Pox  modify 
Small  Pox. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  — The  intro- 
ductory lectures  of  the  Medical  Professors 
were  delivered  on  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d.  of  the 
present  week,  to  a  highly  numerous  and  re- 
spectable class.  Though  the  students  have 
not  all  yet  come  in.  we  infer  from  the  number 
that  have,  as  well  as  from  our  information 
from  various  quarters,  that  the  class  this  year 
will  about  equal  that  of  the  last.  The  regu- 
lar course  of  lectures  on  each  branch  will  be 
commenced  next  Monday.  A  number  of 
curious  and  interesting  skulls,  brought  from 
the  Pacific  b\  a  gentleman  in  the  Franklin 
74,  were  lately  presented  to  the  institution. 
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49 

68 

58 

52 

65 

63 

20 

56 

69 

65 

63 

67 

67 

21 

60 

63 

50 

64 

6.3 

61 

22 

45 

58 

55 

42 

59 

55 

23 

46 

56 

45 

46 

57 

51 

24 

44 

52 

45 

47 

58 

40 

25 

45 

56 

57 

46 

55 

52 

26 

57 

66 

54 

51? 

63 

63 

27 

45 

57 

47 

54 

57 

52 

28 

39 

53 

43 

50 

54 

48 

29 

37 

45 

37 

39 

45 

38 

30 

33 

45 

39 

34 

48 

46 

31 

36 

46 

40 

32 

52 

43 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


A.D. 

13SS 

1393 
1395 
1401 


History  of  the  World. 


University  of  Cologne. 
University  of  Erford. 

Arrival      of      Manuel 
Chrvsoloras  in  Italy. 
Birth  of  Bessanoo. 

University  of  Craco via. 


106  University    of    Wurtz- 
burg. 
19  University  of  Leipsic. 


1410 
1413 

1414 


1418 


Council  of  Constance.— 
Death  of  Ladislas  of 
Anjou,  king  of  Na 
pies. 


1420 

1425  Death    of    Chancellor 
Gerson. 

1428  - 

1429  Yroyage  of  Peter  Qui- 

rino    to    the   North 

Sea. 
1433  Birth  of  Marcellus  Fi- 

cinus. 
1438  Invention  of  Printing 

Genistus  Pleto 
1439 
1440 

1441 

1442 

1447 

1448 
1450 

1453 
1455 

1457 


History  of  Medicine. 


The  Emperor  Vences 
las  grants  privileges 
to  the  establishers  oi 
public  baths. 

Peter  of  Tussignana. 

Death     of    James    of 
Forli. 

Whooping    Cough      in 

France. Ali    ben 

Abi'l  Hazam  Alker- 
schi  ben  Nasis 

Valescus  of  Tarentum. 
— James  Ganivet. 

Birth  of  Peter  Pinctor. 

Leonard  Bertapaglia. 

Birth  of  Nicholas  Leo' 
nicenus. 


Alphonso  V,of  Arragon, 
reunites  Naples  and 
Sicily. 

Death    of   Ph     Marie 

Visconti. Birth  of 

Christopher    Colum- 
bus. 

Birth  of  Laurence  de 
Medicis. 

Invention  of  moveable 
characters  for  print- 
ing. 

Capture  of  Constanti 
nople  by  the  Turks. 

Death   of  Nicholas   5, 
Pope —Birth  of  Pe- 
ter Martyr,  of  Ang 
biera. 

Matthew  Corvinus,king 
of  Hungary. 


John  Concorregio. 

Death  ofHughBencio 
Death  of  Anthony  Gua- 

iner. 
Death  of  Cermisoni.— 

Mengo  Bianchelli. 


Saladin  of  Arezzo. 


A.D 


1458 
1460! 

1461 

1462 

1463 
1464 

1465 

1466 
1468 


1470 
1472 

1473 

1474 
1475 

1477 
;  1478 

1480 


1481 
1482 


1483 


History  of  the  World.     History  of  Medicine. 


Louis    11th,    king    of 
France. 


Cosmo  de  Medicis. — 
Death  of  Cardinal 
Cusanus,  and  of  Gen- 
nadius. 


Birth  of  Erasmus. 


Birth  of  John  Francis 
Pica  de  la  Mirandola. 

Death  of  Cardinal  Bes- 
sarion. 


Edict  of  Louis  11th  a- 
gainst  the  Nominals. 


Birth  of  Lucas  Gaurico, 
and  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  Buonarotti. 


Death  of  Theodore  de 

Gaza. Birth      of 

Ferdinand  Gonsalvo 
de  Ovicdo. — Baptiste 
Fulgosi. 

Death  of  John  Argyro- 
puli. — Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  king  of 
Spain. 

Death  of  Filelfo. 

The  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion pursues  the 
Moors. 


Birth  of  Sebastian 
Brandt. 

Death  of  Bart.  Mon- 
tagnana  the  elder.— 
Birth  of  Francis  Gi- 
orgio. 

Thomas  Linacer.— 
Birth  of  John  Wid- 
mann,  or  Salicetus. 

Death  of  Micb.  Savo- 
narola   Birth     of 

John  Manard. 

Birth  of  Alexander 
Acbillini. 

Hans  of  Dockenbourg. 


Death  of  James  Des- 
pars. 

Hans  of  Dockenbourg 
cures  Matthew  king 
of  Hungary  of  a 
wound. — Birth  of 
Peter  Baiero. — Gre- 
gory Volpi. 

John  Platearius. 

Death  of  Matthew  Fer- 

1  rati  de  Gradi.— Birth 
of  SymphorianC  ham- 
pier. 

Death  of  Sigismond 
Poleastro. — Birth  of 
Augustine  of  Ni- 
pbus. 

Birth  of  Martin  Cur- 
tius. 

Germain  Colot,  a  litho- 
tomist,  operates  on  a 
criminal  for  the  stone. 

Birth  of  Bartholomew1 
Maggi. 

Vincent  Vianeo  prac- 
tices the  Art  of  fixing 

Artificial    Noses. 

Birth  of  Peter  Bris- 
sot. 


Birth  of  Benoit  Victo- 
rius. 


Birth  of  Jerome 
castorius. 


Fra« 
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HEALTH-OFFICE. 

Interments  in  Philadelphia  for  the  Month  of 

Oct.  1824. ^^^ 

Diseases.  \  lstw  e/c  \      2d.  |     3d.  |    4th   | 


Abscess 

Aneurism 

Apoplexy 

Astbma 

Atrophy 

Burns 

Cachexy 

Cancer 

Catarrh 

Childbed 

Cholera  Morb. 

Cholic 

Consumption 

Convulsions 

Debility 

Decay 

Diarrhoea 

Diseaseofheart 

Dropsies 

Drowned 

Drunkenness 

Dysentery 

Dyspepsia 

Dyspncea 

Erysipelas 

Fevers 

Found  dead 

Hcemorrhage 

Hives 

Hooping  Co. 

Inflammations 

Insanity 

Jaundice 

Mania  a  Potu 

Measles 

Mortification 

Old  Age 

Palsy 

Prolapsus  Ani 

Hheumatism 

Scrofula 

Small  Pox 

Spasm 

Still  born 

Sore  throat 

Stricture 

Stone 

Sudden 

Suicide 

Syphilis 

Teething 

Ulcers 

Unknown 

Worms 

Wounds 


Weekly  Totals      66 


3 
1 
10 
5 
9 


26 
1 


11 
1 
1 

4 


95 


10 
5 

7 
1 
2 

6 

2 

5 
1 

1 
13 

1 

3 

o 


92 


1 

12 


60 


Grand  Total 314 

Under  one  year --  59 

From  70  to  80 17 

From  80  to  90 7 

From  90  to  100 1 

MEMORANDA. 

Quebec. — A  considerable  fall  of  snow  on 
the  11th  Oct.  depth  three  and  a  half  inches. 

Boston. — 31  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Oct,  21  — Still  born  5,  Consumption  4,  Fits 

3,  Croup  2. 

New  York — 100  deaths  for  the  week  end- 
ing Oct.  23. — Consumption  13,  Convulsions 

4,  Croup  8,  Dropsies  7,  Fevers  7,  Inflamma- 
tions 9,  Intemperance  5!  Old  age  5,  Small 
Pox  6!  Still  born  7!  unknown  5. 

There  was  a  slight  fall  of  snow  Oct.  30. 

Philadelphia — At  the  late  exhibition  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  several  cases  of  beautiful 
surgical  instruments,  made  in  this  city,  were 
much  admired;  they  would  compare  with  the 
best  abroad. 

Baltimore. — 29  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Oct.  25. — Consumption  3,  Infantile  unknown 
•  4!   Bilious  fever  3,  Pleurisy  in  the  head  1! 

Charleston. — 26  deaths  from  Oct.  10  to 
Oct.  17.—  Yellow  Fever  12.— Two  deaths 
Oct.  19,  from  yellow  fever.  Two  deaths 
from  the  same  on  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing days.  The  fever  has  much  abated,  and 
seems  declining. 

Thermometer,  (3  P.  M.)  Oct.  10,  and  suc- 
ceeding days  as  follows:  75° :  76° :  80° :  80°: 
79°:  71°:  71°. 

Savannah. — Still  very  healthy; — no  death 
for  the  week  ending  Oct.  20. 

JVeto  Orleans. — The  weather  has  been  much 
cooler  lately,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  favour- 
able influence  over  the  yellow  fever.  The 
mortality  is  much  less  than  it  was.  There 
were  15  interments  on  the  27th  and  28th  of 
Sept.,  mostly  of  yellow  fever: — 21  on  the  29th 
and  30th;  28  on  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  of  Oct. 

Thermometer,  (2  P.  M.)— Sept.  26  and  suc- 
ceeding days,  89°:  88°:  87°:  80p:  78°:  76°: 
77°; — no  rain. 

The  South. — An  unusual  degree  of  health 
has  been  enjoyed  this  year  throughout  all  the 
southern  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Charles- 
ton and  New  Orleans,  and  they  have  been 
afflicted  with  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
sickness  and  mortality. 

Mexico. —  Vaccination  is  much  encouraged: 
physicians  duly  authorized  by  government  are 
engaged  in  inoculating  persons  of  all  classes. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  AS.RESPECTS 
MEDICAL  AFFAIRS. 

In  looking  over  the  useful  and  inte- 
resting work  lately  published  in  our  city 
by  Carey  and  Lea,  under  the  title  of 
"  Philadelphia  in  1824,"  we  were  struck 
with  the  mass  of  information  it  contains 
relative  to  medical  affairs,  and  other  sub- 
jects directly  or  indirectly  connected 
therewith.  We  certainly  rose  from  its 
inspection,  wiser  on  this  score  than  we 
were  before;  and  for  the  benefit,  not  only 
of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  the  work, 
but  for  those  also,  who  like  ourselves 
have  read  it,  but  wish  for  reference  sake 
to  have  this  particular  part  selected  from 
the  rest,  we  give,  in  our  present  number, 
a  condensed  abstract  of  whatever  bears 
upon  the  profession  of  medicine. 

The  first  thing  of  this  kind  that  occurs, 
is  a  notice  of  the  health  of  our  city,  the 
degree  of  which  is  there  estimated  by  the 
bills  of  mortality,  derived  from  authen- 
tic sources,  and  published  by  the  board 
22 


of  health.  From  these,  by  comparison 
with  those  of  other  cities,  it  is  found  that 
our  climate  is  at  least  as  favourable  to 
health  and  longevity,  as  that  of  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States.  A  paper,  by 
Dr.  Emerson,  "  on  the  mortality  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, for  1823,"  is  annexed,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing sentence.  •'  That  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  any  material  difference  exists 
as  to  the  healthfulness  of  these  two  cities, 
(Philadelphia  and  New  York,)  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  fully  appears  from 
the  ensuing  table.*  The  superiority  in 
this  respect,  is  indeed  rather  in  favour  of 
Philadelphia. 

In  the  list  of  professions,  occupations, 
&c.  we  find  117  physicians,  3  surgeons, 
13  chemists,  6  surgeons'  instrument-ma- 
kers, 1  truss  maker.  The  surgeons  arc 
here  mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  phy- 
sicians— we  were  not  aware  there  were 

*  Vide  Dr.  Emerson's  paper. 
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any  such,  as  the  degree  of  M.  D.  is  con- 
ferred upon  all  alike.    No  mention   is 
made  of  the  apothecaries,  (a  numerous 
class)  midwives,  bleeders,  dentists,  &c. 
Under  the  head  of  *  Charitable  and 
Humane  Institutions  and  Societies,"  in 
which  our  city  is  by  no  means  deficient, 
and    for  the    accomplishment  of  whose 
objects,  it  is    computed,   not  less  than 
600,000  dollars  are  annually  expended, 
we   notice   the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
under  the  direction  of  twelve  managers, 
and  eight  physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
which  maintains  from  210  to  250  patients 
at  one  time  in  the  house. — The  Philadel- 
phia,or  Central  Dispensary,  which  main- 
tained in  1823,  5041  patients,  and  has 
attached  to  it,  eight  attending  and  four 
consulting  physicians  and  surgeons.  The 
Northern  Dispensary,  which  maintained 
in  1823,  1508  patients,  and  has  attached 
to  it,  /our  attending  and  four  consulting 
physicians  and  surgeons. — The  Southern 
Dispensary,  which  in   J  823  maintained 
2869  patients,  and  has  six  attending  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons. — The  Public  Mms 
House, m  which  there  is  an  infirmary,  and 
in  which  clinical  lectures  are  delivered  to 
the  medical  class  during  the  \vinter,by  the 
Professors  of  theMedical  School; attached 
to  this  is  a  Childrens9  Asylum.-— Jin  eye 
and  ear   Infirmary,  whose  surgeons  in 
1823  had  176  persons  under  their  care. — 
A  Lunatic  Asylum,  situated  near  Frank- 
fort, visited  daily  by  a  physician,   (con- 
sulting physicians  attending  from  Phila- 
delphia, when  necessary)  and  into  which 
141  persons  have  been  admitted  since  it 
was  opened  (1817). — The  Humane  Soci- 
ety, for  the  aid  of  persons,  whose  vital 
functions  are  suspended  in  consequence 
of  drowning,  suffocation,  &.c. — The  Vac- 
cine Society,  established  for  the  purpose 
of  Vaccinating  the  poor  at  their  respec- 
tive dwellings,  free  of  exDense. — The&o- 
ciety  for  the  relief  of  the  children  of  the 
poor,  established  for  the  relief  of  infants 
afflicted  with  the  diseases   incident  to 
_them  in  the  summer  season. 

There  are  also  in  Philadelphia,  besides 
the  above,  upwards  of  150  societies,  most 
of  which  are  mutual  benefit  associations 


of  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  for  the  sup- 
port of  each  other  in  sickness  and  infir- 
mity; and  there  is  a  fund  for  the  relief 
of  persons  in  the  City  Hospital  during 
the  existence  of  the  yellow  fever,  created 
by  a  legacy  of  1000/.  from  John  Bleak- 
ley. 

Passing  over  for  want  of  time  and 
space  some  minor  circumstances,  we  next 
meet  with  notices  of  the  following  asso- 
ciations:— the  College  o/  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia — The'PhiladelphiaMedical 
Society — The  Medical  Association  of 
Philadelphia — The  Philadelphia  College 
of  Pharmacy,  (the  only  one  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States.) — 7 lie  Phrenological 
Society. 

The  next  article,  headed  Literature 
and  the  Press,  in  mentioning  the  periodi- 
cal works,  notices  the  following  in  the 
medical  line,  viz.  (Quarterly) — Chap- 
man's Journal — Medical  Recorder — 
Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine.  Another 
quarterly  medical  publication  has  since 
made  its  appearance  under  the  name  of 
the  Medical  Review. 

The  JEsculapian  Register  is  said  to 
be  published  "  occasionally,'*  for  which 
read  weekly. 

There  is  a  medical  library  at  the  Hos- 
pital— another  at  the  Alms  House — and 
another  belonging  to  the  Medical  So- 
ciety, &c. 

The  Medical  School  of  Philadelphia 
next  attracts  our  attention;  we  cannot 
however,  mention  particulars,  but  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  It 
is  there  stated  erroneously,  that  the  lec- 
tures begin  on  the  first  Monday  of  Octo- 
ber: it  should  be  November. 

Besides  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
University,  there  are  others  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy — Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital— Jims  House  Infirmary — Phila- 
delphia Museum — Friends'  Academy — 
Franklin  Institute — Medical  Society — 
Phrenological  Society — and  nearly  30 
private  courses  of  lectures,  all  more  or 
less  directly  connected  with  medical 
subjects. 

The  physicians  appointed  by  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  poor,  are  not  we  believe 
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here  noticed:  they  receive  850  more  per 
annum  than  the  physicians  of  the  Dis- 
pensary }who  are  content  with  ihehonours 
of  their  office! 

Among  the  officers  of  the  city,  is  a 
vaccine  physician,  with  a  salary  of  $400 
per  annum:  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  there 
is  one  also  for  Southwark.  1 

The  Board  of  Healthy  Quarantine  laws, 
&c.  are  also  duly  noticed. 

We  are  aware  that  a  little  more  detail 
in  some  instances  would  have  been  ac- 
ceptable, but  as  we  wished  to  have  the 
whole  in  the  present  number,  it  was  in- 
admissible. 

Of  the  PLAGUE  AT  FLORENCE,  A.D. 

1348,  as  related  by  Boccacio,  in  the  In- 
troduction to  his  Decameron. 

The  distressing  scenes  which  took 
place  in  London,  during  the  Plague  of 
1665,  have  been  well  delineated,  by  the 
celebrated  Daniel  de  Foe,  author  of  Ro- 
binson Crusoe,  under  the  character  of  a 
Saddler.  Upon  a  smaller  scale,  the  same 
scenes  were  witnessed  during  the  event- 
ful period  of  the  Yellow  Fever  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  L793,  and  have  been  collected 
together  in  a  Treatise  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  M.  Carey.  The  account  given  by 
Boccacio,  of  the  Plague  at  Florence,  al- 
though less  extended  in  detail,  will  be 
found  not  less  interesting  to  the  medical 
reader,  than  either  of  the  others.  When 
it  is  considered  that  nearly  500  years 
have  elapsed  since  Boccacio  wrote,  and 
due  allowance  is  made  for  his  difference 
of  profession,  we  must  regard  his  account 
as  a  choice  and  valuable  acquisition, 
which  deserves  to  be  separated  from  the 
ingenious  collection  of  Tales  which  in 
some  measure  owed  their  existence  to 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Plague. 

"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1348,  there  hap- 
pened at  Florence,  the  finest  city  in  all  Italy, 
a  most  terrible  plague;  which,  whether  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  planets,  or  that  it  was 
sent  from  God  as  a  just  punishment  for  our 
sins,  had  broken  out  some  years  before  in  the 
Levant,  and  after  passing  from  place  to  place, 
and  making  incredible  havoc  all  the  way,  had 


now  reached  the  west;  where,  spite  of  all  the 
means  that  art  and  human  foresight  could  sug- 
gest, as  keeping  the  city  clear  from  filth,  and 
excluding  all  suspected  persons;  notwith- 
standing frequent  consultations  what  else  was 
to  be  done;  nor  omitting  prayers  to  God  in 
frequent  processions;  in  the  spring  of  the  fore- 
going year  it  began  to  show  itself  in  a  sad  and 
wonderful  manner ;  and,  different  from  what 
it  had  been  in  the  east-  where  bleeding  from 
the  nose  is  the  fatal  prognostic,  here  there 
appeared  certain  tumours  in  the  groin,  or  un- 
der the  arm-pits,  some  as  big  as  a  small  apple, 
others  as  an  egg;  and  afterwards  purple  spots 
in  most  parts  of  the  body;  in  some  cases  large 
and  but  few  in  number,  in  others  less  and 
more  numerous,  both  sorts  the  usual  messen- 
gers of  death.  To  the  cure  of  this  malady 
neither  medical  knowledge,  nor  the  power  of 
drugs,  were  of  any  effect;  whether  because 
the  disease  was  in  its  own  nature  mortal,  or 
that  the  physicians  (the  number  of  whom, 
taking  quacks  and  women  pretenders  into  the 
account,  was  grown  very  great)  could  form 
no  just  idea  of  the  cause,  nor  consequently 
ground  a  true  method  of  cure;  which  ever 
was  the  reason,  few  or  none  escaped;  but  they 
generally  died  the  third  day  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  symptoms,  without  a  fever  or 
other  bad  circumstance  attending.  And  the 
disease,  by  being  communicated  from  the 
sick  to  the  well,  seemed  daily  to  get  a  head, 
and  to  rage  the  more,  as  fire  will  do,  by  lay- 
ing on  fresh  combustibles.  Nor  was  it  given 
by  conversing-  with  only,  or  coming  near  the 
sick,but  even  by  touching  their  clothes,  or  any 
thing  that  they  had  before  touched.  It  is  won- 
derful, what  I  am  going  to  mention ;  which  had 
I  not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and  were 
there  not  many  witnesses  to  attest  it  besides 
myself,  I  should  never  venture  to  relate,  how- 
ever credibly  I  might  have  been  informed 
about  it:  such,  I  say,  was  the  quality  of  the 
pestilential  matter,  as  to  pass  not  only  from 
man  to  man,  but  what  is  more  strange,  and 
has  been  often  known,  that  any  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  infected,  if  touched  by  any  other 
creature,  would  certainly  infect,  and  even  kill 
that  creature  in  a  short  space  of  time:  and 
one  instance  of  this  kind,  I  took  particular 
notice  of;  namely,  that  the  rags  of  a  poor 
man  just  dead,  being  thrown  into  the  street, 
and  two  hogs  coming  by  at  the  same  time,  and 
rooting  amongst  them,  and  shaking  them 
about  in  their  mouths,  in  less  than  an  hour 
turned  round  and  died  on  the  spot.  These 
accidents,  and  others  of  the  like  sort,  occa- 
sioned various  fears  and  devices  amongst  those 
people  that  survived,  all  tending  to  the  same 
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uncharitable  and  cruel  end;  which  was,  to 
avoid  the  sick,  and  every  thing-  that  bad  been 
near  them,  expecting  by  that  means  to  save 
themselves..  And  some  holding-  it  best  to  live 
temperately,  and  to  avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds, 
made  parties,  and  shut  themselves  up  from 
the  rest  of  the  world;  eating  and  drinking 
moderately  of  the  best,  and  diverting  them- 
selves with  music,  and  such  other  entertain- 
ments as  they  might  have  within  doors; 
never  listening  to  any  thing  from  without,  to 
make  them  uneasy.  Others  maintained  .free 
living  to  be  a  better  preservative,  and  would 
baulk  no  passion  or  appetite  they  wished  to 
gratify,  drinking  and  revelling  incessantly 
from  tavern  to  tavern,  or  in  private  houses; 
which  were  frequently  found  deserted  by  the 
owners,  and  therefore  common  to  every  one; 
yet  avoiding,  with  all  this  irregularity,  to 
come  near  the  infected.  And  such,  at  that 
time,  was  the  public  distress,  that  the  laws, 
human  and  divine,  were  no  more  regarded; 
for  the  officers,  to  put  them  in  force,  being 
either  dead,  sick,  or  in  want  of  persons  to 
assist  them,  every  one  did  just  as  he  pleased. 
A  third  sort  of  people  chose  a  method  between 
these  two;  not  confining  themselves  to  rules 
of  diet  like  the  former,  and  yet  avoiding  the 
intemperance  of  the  latter;  but  eating  and 
drinking  what  their  appetites  required,  they 
walked  everywhere  with  odours  and  nosegays 
to  smell  to;  as  holding  it  best  to  corroborate 
the  brain:  for  they  supposed  the  whole  atmos- 
phere to  be  tainted  with  the  stink  of  dead 
bodies,  arising  partly  from  the  distemper  it- 
self, and  partly  from  the  fermenting  of  the 
medicines  within  them.  Others  of  a  more 
cruel  disposition,  as  perhaps  the  most  safe  to 
themselves,  declared,  that  the  only  remedy 
was  to  avoid  it:  persuaded,  therefore,  of  this, 
and  taking  care  for  themselves  only,  men  and 
women  in  great  numbers  left  the  city,  their 
houses,  relations,  and  effects,  and  fled  into  the 
country:  as  if  the  wrath  of  God  had  been  re- 
strained to  visit  those  only  within  the  walls  of 
the  city;  or  else  concluding,  that  none  ought 
to  stay  in  a  place  thus  doomed  to  destruction. 
Divided  as  they  were,  neither  did  all  die,  nor 
all  escape;  but  falling  sick  indifferently,  as 
well  those  of  one  as  of  another  opinion;  they 
who  first  set  the  example  by  forsaking  others, 
now  languished  themselves  without  mercy. 
I  pass  over  the  little  regard  that  citizens  or 
relations  shewed  to  each  others  for  their  ter- 
ror was  such,  that  a  brother  even  fled  from 
his  brother,  a  wife  from  her  husband,  and, 
what  is  more  uncommon,  a  parent  from  its 
own  child.  On  which  account  numbers  that 
fell  sick  could  have  no  help  but  what  the  cha- 


rity of  friends,  who  were  very  few,  or  the 
avarice  of  servants  supplied;  and  even  these 
were  scarce,  and  at  extravagant  wages,  and 
so  little  used  to  the  business,  that  they  were 
fit  only  to  reach  what  was  called  for,  and  ob- 
serve when  they  died;  and  this  desire  of  get- 
ting money  often  cost  them  their  lives.  From 
this  desertion  of  friends,  and  scarcity  of  ser- 
vants, an  unheard  of  custom  prevailed;  no 
lady,  however  young  or  handsome,  would 
disdain  being  attended  by  a  man  servant,  whe- 
ther young  or  old  it  mattered  not;  and  to  ex- 
pose herself  naked  to  him,  the  necessity  of 
the  distemper  requiring  it,  as  though  it  was  to 
a  woman;  which  might  make  those  who  re- 
covered, less  modest  for  the  time  to  come. 
And  many  lost  their  lives,  who  might  have 
escaped,  had  they  been  looked  after  at  all. 
So  that,  between  the  scarcity  of  servants,  and 
violence  of  the  distemper,  such  numbers  were 
continually  dying,  as  made  it  terrible  to  hear 
as  well  as  to  behold.  Whence,  from  mere 
necessity,  many  customs  were  introduced, 
different  from  what  had  been  before  known 
in  the  city.  It  has  been  usual,  as  it  now  is, 
for  the  women  who  were  friends  and  neigh- 
bours to  the  deceased,  to  meet  together  at  his 
house,  and  to  lament  with  his  relations;  at  the 
same  time  the  men  would  get  together  at  the 
door,  with  a  number  of  clergy,  according  to 
the  person's  circumstances;  and  the  corpse 
was  carried  by  people  of  his  own  rank,  with 
the  solemnity  of  tapers  and  singing,  to  that 
church  where  the  person  had  desired  to  be 
buried;  which  custom  was  now  laid  aside,  and, 
so  far  from  having  a  crowd  of  women  to  la- 
ment over  them,  that  great  numbers  passed 
out  of  the  world  without  a  single  person:  and 
few  had  the  tears  of  their  friends  at  their  de- 
parture; but  those  friends  would  laugh,  and 
make  themselves  merry;  for  even  the  women 
had  learned  to  postpone  every  other  concern 
to  that  of  their  own  lives.  Nor  was  a  corpse 
attended  by  more  than  ten,  or  a  dozen,  nor 
those  citizens  of  credit,  but  fellows  hired  for 
the  purpose,  who  would  put  themselves  under 
the  bier,  and  carry  it  with  all  possible  haste 
to  the  nearest  church;  and  the  corpse  was 
interred,  without  any  great  ceremony,  where 
they  could  find  room.  With  regard  to  the 
lower  sort,  and  many  of  a  middling  rank,  the 
scene  was  still  more  affecting;  for  they  stay- 
ing at  home  either  through  poverty,  or  hopes 
of  succour  in  distress,  fell  sick  daily  by  thou- 
sands, and,  having  no  body  to  attend  them, 
generally  died:  some  breathed  their  last  in 
the  streets,  and  others  shut  up  in  their  own 
houses,  when  the  stench  that  came  from  them 
made  the  first  discovery  of  their  deaths  to  the 
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neighbourhood.    And  indeed  every  place  was 
filled  with   tbe  dead.     A  method  now  was 
taken,  as  well  out  of  regard  to  the  living,  as 
pity  for  the  dead,  for  the  neighbours,  assisted 
by  what  porters  they  could  meet  with,  to  clear 
all  tbe  houses  and  lay  the  bodies  at  the  doors; 
and  every  morning  great  numbers  might  be 
seen  brought  out  in  this  manner;  from  whence 
they  were  carried  away  on  biers,  or  tables, 
two  or  three  at  a  time;  and  sometimes  it  has 
happened,  that  a  wife  and  her  husband,  two 
or  three  brothers,  and  a  father  and  son  have 
been  laid  on  together:  it  has  been  observed 
also,  whilst  two  or  three  priests  have  walked 
before  a  corpse  with  their  crucifix,  that  two 
or  tbree  sets  of  porters  have  fallen  in  with 
them}  and  where  they  knew  but  of  one,  they 
have  buried  six,  eight,  or  more :  nor  was  there 
any  to  follow,  and  shed  a  few  tears  over  them; 
for  things  were  come  to  that  pass,  that  men's 
lives  were  no  more  regarded,  than  the  lives 
of  so  many  beasts.  Hence  it  plainly  appeared, 
that  what  the  wisest  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  and  by  a  common  train  of  calamities, 
could  never  be  taught;  namely,  to  bear  them 
patiently:  this,  by  the  excess  of  those  cala- 
mities was  now  grown  a  familiar  lesson  to  the 
most  simple   and  unthinking.     The    conse- 
crated ground  no  longer  containing  the  num- 
bers which  were  continually  brought  thither, 
especially   as  they  were  desirous  of  laying 
every  one  in  the  parts  allotted  to  their  fami- 
lies; they  were  forced  to  dig  trenches,  and  to 
put  them  in  by  hundreds,  piling  them  up  in 
rows,  as  goods   are  stowed   in  a  ship,   and 
throwing  in  little  earth  till  they  were  filled  to 
the  top.    Not  to  rake  any  father  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  our  misery,  I  shall  observe,  that  it 
fared  no  better  with  the  adjacent  country} 
for,  to   omit  the  different  castles  about  us, 
which  presented  the  same  view  in  miniature 
with  the  city,  you  might  see  the  poor  distress- 
ed   labourers,   with   their    families,   without 
either  the  plague  of  physicians,  or  help  of  ser- 
vants, languishing  on  the  highways,   in  the 
fields,   and    in  their  own  houses,  and  dying 
rather  like  cattle,  than  human  creatures;  and 
growing  dissolute  in  their  manners  like  the 
citizens,  and  careless  of  every  thing,  as  sup- 
posing every  day  to  be  their  last,  their  thoughts 
were  not  so  much  employed  how  to  improve, 
as  to  make  use  of  their  substance  for  their 
present  support:  whence  it  happened  that  the 
flocks,  herds,  &c.  and  the  dogs  themselves, 
ever  faithful  to  their  masters,  being  driven 
from  their  own  homes,  would  wander,  no  re- 
gard being  had  to  them,  among  the  forsaken 
harvest;  and  many  times,  after  they  had  filled 
themselves  in  the  day,  would  return  of  their 


own  accord  like  rational  creatures  at  night. 
What  can  1  say  more,  if  I  return  to  the  city? 
unless  that  such  was  the  cruelty  of  heaven, 
and  perhaps  of  men,  that  between  March  and 
July  following,  it  is  supposed,  and  made  pretty 
certain,  that  upwards  of  an  hundred  thousand 
souls  perished  in  the  city  only;  whereas,  be- 
fore that  calamity,  it  was  not  supposed  to  have 
contained  so  many  inhabitants.  What  mag- 
nificent dwellings,  what  noble  palaces  were 
then  depopulated  to  the  last  person!  what  fa- 
milies extinct!  what  riches  and  vast  posses- 
sions left,  and  no  known  heir  to  inherit!  what 
numbers  of  both  sexes  in  the  prime  and  vigour 
of  youth,  whom  in  the  morning  neither  Galen, 
Hippocrates,  nor  JEsculapius  himself  but 
would  have  declared  in  perfect  health;  after 
dining  heartily  with  their  friends  here,  have 
supped  with  their  departed  friends  in  the  other 
world!  But  I  am  weary  of  recounting  our  late 
miseries. 


A  HUNDRED  MUSCLES  NECESSA- 
RY TOWARDS  RESPIRATION. 

About  the  period  when  various  attacks 
were  made  on  Religion,  by  certain  Athe- 
istical Philosophers,  the  learned  Dr. 
Nicuwentyt,  a  Dutch  physician,  publish- 
ed a  work  in  reply  to  those  attacks,  en- 
titled ,(  The  Religious  Philosopher,  or 
the  right  use  of  contemplating  the  works 
of  the  Creator" — From  among  a  variety 
of  interesting  matter,  we  have  thought 
the  following  extract  might  be  accept- 
able to  our  readers. 

"  Not  to  mention  here  the  divisions  of  the 
wind-pipe  into  so  many  cartilaginous  rings, 
nor  the  membranes  and  fibres  by  which  they 
are  fastened  to  each  other,  nor  the  wonderful 
structure  of  the  Larynx,  consisting  of  so  many 
cartilages,  and  moved  by  fourteen  muscles, 
to  the  end  that  by  ail  this  apparatus,  the  wind- 
pipe and  its  orifice  being  several  ways  length- 
ened and  shortened,  dilated  and  contracted, 
the  voice  might  be  thereby  formed,  and  yield 
a  more  shrill  or  deep  sound;  which  things  be- 
ing now  become  the  object  of  the  inquiry  of 
several  great  naturals,  we  shall  here  confine 
ourselves  only  to  respiration;  and  content 
ourselves  with  asking  any  one  that  does  still 
question  the  wisdom  of  his  Creator,  whether 
he  can  believe  that  the  instruments,  which, 
besides  the  lungs,  are  necessary  thereto,  could 
be  ranged  and  placed  near  the  others  without 
any  understanding  or  design?  Especially  if  it 
should  be  proved  to  him,  that  although  the 
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Midriff  alone  is  sufficient  for  respiration,  yet 
to  the  end  that  so  necessary  a  work  as  this  is, 
might  not  easily  be  obstructed,  about  a  hun- 
dred different  muscles  are  likewise  applied  to 
the  same  purpose;  and,  as  easily  as  the  action 
of  breathing  may  appear  to  be,  that  in  a 
strong  respiration  (when  every  one  of  this 
great  number  of  muscles,  that  are  capable  of 
being  used  therein,  are  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose,) before  the  breath  be  drawn  in  and 
driven  out  again,  this  great  number  of  mus- 
cles must  have  all  been  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

This  is  sufficiently  known  to  the  anatomists; 
and,  to  give  you  a  small  sketch  of  it  here,  we 
shall  inform  you, that  in  drawing  in  the  breath, 
in  order  to  raise  up  the  ribs  and  the  breast- 
bone, and  thereby  to  dilate  the  cavity  of  the 
Thorax,  or  breast,  there  are  put  in  motion  on 
the  one  side,  one  Musculus  Subclavius,  eleven 
Intercostales  Externi,  eleven  LevatoresCosta- 
rum,  besides  the  Serratus  Anticus  Minor,  the 
Serratus  Anticus  Major,  the  Serratus  Posti- 
cus Superior,  and  the  Cervicalis  descendens 
Diemerbroekii,  and  three  others  which  are 
therefore  called  Common,  because  they  like- 
wise perform  other  motions,  viz.  the  Pectora- 
lis,  Scalenus,  and  Levator  Scapuke,  which  to- 
gether make  thirty  muscles  on  one  side;  and 
there  being  as  many  more  on  the  other,  are 
in  the  whole  sixty  that  are  employed  in  inspi- 
ration, or  drawing  our  breath  inwards. 

Towards  expiration  there  are  likewise  em- 
ployed nineteen  muscles  on  a  side,  eleven 
Intercostales  lnterni,  the  Triangularis,  the 
Sacrolumbus,  and  the  Serratus  Posticus  Infe- 
rior, and  with  these  also  five  Common  ones, 
viz.  the  muscles  of  the  belly;  these  are  alto- 
gether thirty-eight  muscles,  used  for  expira- 
tion only,  which  being  added  to  the  sixty 
above,  make  together  the  number  of  ninety- 
eight:  now  if  you  add  to  these  the  Midriff, 
being  the  principal  instrument  of  them  all, 
and  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  that 
great  anatomist  Verheyen,  consists  of  two,  or 
it  may  be  three  muscles  more,  there  must, 
according  to  this  computation,  be  at  least  a 
hundred  muscles  made  use  of  in  one  single 
action  of  breathing  as  strongly  as  we  can. 
These  observations  we  find  made  in  the  Acta 
Lipsiensia,  Anno  1707,  of  J.  G.  Pauli,  upon 
Van  Home. 

I  would  now  ask  again,  whether  any  body 
can  suppose  that  such  a  disposition,  where 
there  are  so  mauy  muscles  consisting  of  fibres 
extended  so  many  different  ways,  is  produced 
by  chance,  or  without  design?  Or  whether  it 
does  not  plainly  appear  to  him,  that  this  great 
composition  of  the  muscles  is  expressly  adapt- 
ed to  the  end  of  breathing." 


Sulph.  Quinine, 
Musk, 
Gum  Arab, 
Water. 


grs.  xvi. 
grs.  v. 

9ii. 

5viiii. — M.  S.sss.  t.  d. 


The  same  remedy  with  the  previous  exhi- 
bition of  an  emetic  relieved  a  case  of  Mania 
a  Potu,  after  the  opiate  practice  had  proved 
unavailing." 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  Physician  at 
Miller sville,  Pennsylvania. 

"  Obstetrical  cases  which  have  been  numer- 
ous this  Autumn,  are  here  generally  simple. 
Healthy,  well-formed,  broad  pelvissed  females; 
natural  presentations  and  rapid  cases.  A 
good  horse  is  an  important  requisite  in  many 
cases,  for  sharp  riding  will  alone  bring  you  in 
time  to  the  bed-side  of  the  patient  to  receive 
the  little  stranger — to  the  miseries  of  human 
life  the  physician  may  add,  hard  riding  to  an 
obstetrical  case — dismount  hastily — open  the 
chamber-door  and  hear  the  cries  of  a  new- 
born infant.  The  obstetrical  case  is  over 
and  you  can  only  charge  for  the  visit.  I  meet  | 
however,  with  some  lingering  cases,  but  as  I 
have  but  little  patience  in  these  matters,  1  try 
to  hurry  on  the  case  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If 
I  find  the  os  uteri  dilates  slowly  or  is  preter- 
naturally  rigid  I  bleed  very  freely;  if  this  does 
not  produce  the  desired  effect  I  exhibit  nau- 
seating doses  of  Tart.  Antim.,  which  I  have 
generally  found  to  have  the  desired  effect. 
The  Belladonna  1  have  never  used.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  its  application,  and  its  reputed  ener- 
gy of  action  are  objections  to  its  use.  As 
soon  as  the  os  uteri  is  perfectly  dilated  and 
the  pains  are  not  powerful,  1  exhibit  the 
Ergot.  Of  the  Ergot  I  have  the  most  exalted 
opinion.  There  are  few,  (1  had  almost  said  no) 
medicines  in  the  Materia  Medica  that  have  a 
more  unequivocal  action  than  the  Ergot.  My 
experience  with  it  has  been  considerable,  and 
I  can  candidly  say  I  never  knew  it  to  fail  of 
producing  uterine  contractions  in  20  minutes 
after  its  exhibition.  Nor  have  I  ever  had  a 
case  where  the  child  was  still-born  that  1 
could  attribute  this  event  to  the  Ergot. 

I  have  repeated  the  experiments  with  the 
Tart,  Antim.  Ungt.  in  cases  of  Epilepsy, — I 
have  tried  it  in  two  cases, thus  far  with  success; 
neither  of  the  patients  have  bad  an  attack 
since  pustules  have  appeared; — whilst  previ- 
ously they  had  almost  daily  recurrences  of  the 
disease. 

A  very  obstinate  case  of  Tic  Doloreux 
came  under  my  care  last  summer,  which  I 
fortunately  and  permanently  relieved  by  the 
exhibition  of 
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June 


Oct. 


Birth  of  Paracelsus,  and 
of  Francis  Arcaeus. 


Dec 

31st. 
Feb. 
21st. 
1495 
May 
24th. 


July 
1496 

1497 


Arrival  of  Charles  VIII 

at  Rome. 
Capture  of  Naples  by 

the  French. 

Debarcation  of  Gon- 
zal*a  de  Cordova  at 
Messina. 


Battle  of  Seminara. 


Birth  of  Rodolph  Ag- 
ricola. 


1498 


Birth    of    Philip 
lanchthon. 


Me 


1499 

1500 

1501 
1502 
1503 

1504 
1505 


The  fleet  of  Vasco  de 
Gama  reaches  the 
eastern  coast  of  Af- 
rica.-—Louis  XII, 
king  of  France. — 
George  Valla. 

Voyage  of  Americus 
Vespusius  to  the  W. 
Indies. — Death  of 
Marcellus  Ficinus. 


Birth  of  Jerome  Car 

danus. 
University  of  Wittem- 

burg. 
Julius  2d,  Pope.    Birth 

of  Michel  Nostrada 

mus. 


William  Copus. 


Magnus  Hundt,  Mar- 
cellus Cumanus,Con- 
rad  Schellig,  VVim- 
pheling,  and  Wid- 
manuj  the  first  wri- 
ters on  Syphilis. 

Sebastian  Brandt  and 
Grunbeck  write  on 
Syphilis.- 

Conrad  Gilihus,  Gas- 
pard  Torella,  Mon- 
tagnana  the  younger, 
Montetesauro  and 
Sebastian  Aquilanus, 
write  on  Syphilis. 

Literary  dispute  at 
Leipsic,  between  Si- 
mon Pistor  and  Mar- 
tin Pollich.— Birth  of 
Andrew  Lacuna  and 
John  Cario. 


1506 


University  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder. 


Publication  of  the  work 
of  Peter  Pinctor. — 
Birth  of  John  Cor- 
naro. 

Birth  of  Leonard  Fuchs. 

Death  of  Anthony  Be- 
nivieni. 

Death  of  Peter  Pinctor. 
—Birth  of  Charles 
Steven. 

James      Cataneos 

Birth  of  Jeremiah 
Thriverius  andJames 
Milich. 

The  physicians  of  Paris 
write  against  the  sur- 
geons.— A  petechial 
fever  in  Italy. — The 
faculty  of  Paris  take 
the  Barbers  under  its 

protection Death 

of  Gabriel  Zerbi. — 
Birth  of  John  Gorre- 
us,  of  Lcvinus  Lem- 
nius,  and  of  Achilles 
Pirminus  Gassarug. 

Birth  of  Julius  Alexan- 
drinus  of  Neustain, 
and  of  Fernelius. — 
Alexander  Bonedetti, 
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MEMORANDA. 

Vermont. — There  are  79  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  in  this  state,  as  far  as  had  been  as- 
certained from  a  number  of  towns. 

Boston. — Snow  here  Nov.  1. — 22  deaths  for 
the  week  ending-  Oct.  30. — Consumption  5, 
Fevers  4. 

The  Medical  Lectures  have  commenced. 

Detroit. — Large  quantities  of  silver  have 
"been  discovered  near  this  place. 

New  York. — 95  deaths  for  the  week  end- 
ing Oct.  30. — Consumption  17,  Convulsions 
9,  Croup  7,  Dropsies  7,  Dysentery  5,  Fevers 
7,  Intemperance  4!  Old  Age  6,  Small  Pox  2. 

The  Introductory  Lectures  to  the  Medical 
Course,  were  delivered  last  week. 

The  strict  quarantine  regulations  ceased 
November  1. 

Philadelphia. — Dr.  Godman  delivered  his 
Introductory  Lecture  on  Anatomy  Nov.  4. 

S.  W.  Conrad  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 
Nov.  5. 

On  Friday  the  5th,  such  a  quantity  of  rain 
fell,  as  is  rarely  seen  in  any  season :  the  thun- 
der and  lightning  too  which  accompanied  it 
are  quite  unusual  for  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  continued  at  intervals,  long  and  loud. 
Hail  stones  mingled  with  the  rain,  some  of 
which  were  as  large  as  a  small  hazelnut.  The 
streets  were  perfect  streams,  many  inches  in 
depth. 

Baltimore. — 18  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Nov.  1. — Still  born  3,  Infantile  unknowti 2! 

The  Medical  Lectures  have  commenced. 

Washington. — Average  height  of  the  ther- 
mometer for  October  1824=57°.  Maximum 
71°.  Minimum=31°.  Diminution  of  mean 
heat  from  last  month  12°.  Rain  1.23  inch; 
comparison  with  Oct.  1823:  average  heat  3° 
greater  than  last  year.  Maximum  5°  less, 
Minimum  3°  less.  The  temperature  was 
warmer  than  last  year,  and  much  less  varia- 
ble— very  little  moisture.  Rain  last  year  1.92 
inches. 

Charleston. — 19  deaths  for  the  week  end- 
ing Oct-  24. —  Yellow  Fever  8,  Consumption 
3.  Two  deaths  Oct.  24,  from  yellow  fever. 
Two  deaths  generally  every  day  from  the 
Fever  for  some  time  past. 

Thermometer,  (3  P.  M)  Oct.  17,  and  suc- 
ceeding days=73°.  75°.  75°.  74°.  75°.  73*. 
76°. 

In  the  Charleston  Marine  Hospital  344  pa- 
tients have  been  admitted  from  Oct.  4,  1823 
to  Oct.  4,  1824.  Of  these  261  were  cured; 
33  died.  Of  those  who  died,  22  were  from 
fever;  of  the  24  remaining  11  have  fever. 

The  Quarantine  Laws  ceased  Oct.  21. 


Savannah. — 4  deaths  for  the  week  ending 
Oct.  26.-72  deaths  from  May  1,  to  Oct.  2C. 

New  Orleans. — The  cultivation  of  the  tea 
plant  has  been  commenced  here  with  some 
prospects  of  success.  It  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  North  Carolina. 

The  yellow  fever  is  fast  disappearing,  and 
the  citizens  are  returning  to  towu. 

There  have  been  744  deaths  from  May  1, 
to  Sept.  1,  256  of  which  were  from  all  kinds 
of  fever,  85  of  Yellow  Fever,  31  of  M alignanl 
Fever,  and  10  of  Putrid  Fever.  By  the  last 
accounts,  it  seems  some  strangers  were  rather 
premature  in  returning  to  town. 

Labrador.— -It  is  said,  that  this  coast 
abounds  with  many  valuable  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  Quartz  Family. 

Devonshire,  (Eng.)— A  Dr.  Bell  of  this 
place  lately,  in  dissecting  the  body  of  a  man,  in 
whom  mortification  had  ensued,  scratched  his 
finger,  soon  after  was  attacked  with  chills,  &c. 
and  though  the  best  medical  aid  was  afforded 
died  next  day. 

Nottingham,  (Eng.) — The  Black  Fever  is 
prevailing  here,  and  is  attributed  to  some 
Egyptian  cotton. 

NECROLOGY. 

Dr.  Hanson  Catlett,  Harmonie,  (Pa.) 
Dr.  Charles  Smoot,  Charles  Co.  (Md.) 

Constipation. — A  physician  was  lately  called 
to  see  a  woman  in  the  seventh  month  of  her 
third  pregnancy.  For  the  three  last  months, 
she  might  be  said  to  have  had  no  passage 
through  her  bowels.  It  was  determined  to 
wait  till  the  accoucbment  was  over,  before 
the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  was  attempted? 
This  took  place  two  months  after,  and  a  well- 
formed  child  was  delivered  without  much 
trouble.  By  means  of  glysters,  and  other  very 
gentle  measures,  two  or  three  pounds  of  hard, 
brown  and  fetid  matter  were  evacuated,  but 
the  poor  woman  was  worn  down  by  nausea, 
fever,  colicky  pains,  retention  of  urine,  pro- 
cidentia vesicas,  &c.  and  expired  about  10 
days  after  the  delivery. 

There  was  much  morbid  appearance  upon 
dissection,  the  colon  was  a  foot  in  circumfe- 
rence and  filled  with  gas,  and  13  1-2  pounds 
(French)  of  solid  faeces!  Quere.  Whether  it 
was  proper  to  wait  two  months  for  the  delivery 
of  a  child,  before  an  attempt  was  made  to 
open  the  bowels  of  the  mother? 
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SCORBUTOID. 

Anxious  to  communicate  to  our  read- 
ers, any  information  of  a  medical  nature 
which  may  fall  under  our  observation,  we 
call  their  attention  to  a  disease  of  a  pe- 
culiar character  that  we  have  lately  met 
with,  and  which,  though  in  a  great  mea- 
sure arrested,  is  still  we  believe,  prevail- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill:  wecan- 
not  however,  speak  positively  as  to  this, 
as  we  ourselves  have  not  had  any  case  of 
it  for  a  fortnight.  We  have  never  met 
with  any  thing  precisely  similar  to  the 
disease  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and 
though  it  resembles  in  some  respects  the 
Sciirvy,  still,  from  its  differing  in  others, 
it  perhaps  is  hardly  entitled  to  that  name, 
and  we  have  therefore,  in  conformity 
with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  called  it 
Scorbutoid,  or  Modified  Scurvy. 

As  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  the  dis- 
ease came  on  with  the  usual  symptoms 
of  fever,  which  in  some  cases  continued 
violent  for  some  days,   followed   by   a 

23 


sponginess  and  tenderness  of  the  gums, 
which  bled  upon  the  slightest  touch.  In 
some  cases,  the  gums  were  alone  affected, 
without  fever;  and  in  most  of  them  the 
spots  peculiar  to  scurvy  were  wanting; 
in  the  few  cases  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sent, they  were  more  like  the  spots  of 
Measles,  than  any  thing  else:  they  were 
however,  very  few  and  disappeared  with- 
out scaling. 

The  few  cases  that  came  under  our 
own  observation  were  near  the  water, 
and  we  were  assured,  that  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  there  were  many  cases  of  it. 

It  attacked  all  ages,  sexes,  &c.  pre- 
ferring those  however  who  were  feeble 
from  previous  sickness.  We  were  in- 
duced in  the  first  instance  to  suppose,  it 
might  be  the  mercury  that  had  at  diffe- 
rent times  been  given  to  these  last,  which 
was  affecting  them,  although  the  length 
of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  they  last 
took  any  (2,  4,  and  6  weeks,)  made  this 
improbable,  and  others  taking  it,   who 
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had  not  been  sick  before,  we  discarded 
this  opinion.  In  our  own  practice,  it 
yielded  readily  to  doses  of  nitre  dissolv- 
ed in  vinegar*  (especially  where  the 
fever  was  violent,)  with  any  simple  gar- 
gle, and  attention  to  diet. 

We  pretend  not  to  speak  of  the  patho- 
logy of  this  disease,  as  we  have  no  data 
upon  which  to  ground  an  opinion:  if  any 
of  our  readers  however,  have  themselves 
met  with  any  thing  similar,  .or  heard  it 
spoken  of  by  others,  it  would  give  us 
great  pleasure  to  hear  from  them  upon 
the  subject,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to 
lend  the  columns  of  the  Register  for  this 
purpose. 

JSledical  Etlvics — continued. 

Whenever  a  physician  or  surgeon  officiates 
for  another,  who  is  sick  or  absent,  during:  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  he  should  receive 
the  fees  accruing  from  such  additional  prac- 
tice :  but,  if  this  fraternal  act  be  of  short  du- 
ration, it  should  be  gratuitously  performed; 
with  an  observance  always  of  the  ulmost  deli- 
cacy towards  the  interest  and  character  of 
the  professional  gentleman  previously  con- 
nected with  the  family. 

Some  general  rules  should  be  adopted  by 
the  faculty,  in  ever}7  town,  relative  to  the  pe 
cuniary  acknowledgments  of  their  patients ;  and 
it  should  be  deemed  a  point  of  honour  to  ad- 
here to  this  rule,  with  as  much  steadiness  as 
varying  circumstances  will  admit.  For  it  is 
obvious,  that  an  average  fee,  as  suited  to  the 
geueral  rank  of  patients,  must  be  an  inade- 
quate gratuity  from  the  rich,  who  often  re- 
quire attendance  not  absolutely  necessary; 
and  yet  too  large  to  be  expected  from  that 
class  of  citizens,  who  would  feel  a  reluctance 
in  calling  for  assistance,  without  making  some 
decent  and  satisfactory  retribution. 

But,  in  the  consideration  of  fees,  let  it  ever 
be  remembered,  that  though  mean  ones  from 
the  affluent  are  both  unjust  and  degrading, 
yet  the  characteristical  beneficence  of  the 
profession  is  inconsistent  with  sordid  views, 
and  avaricious  rapacity.  To  a  young  physi- 
cian, it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  clear 
and  definite  ideas  of  the  ends  of  his  profession; 
of  the  means  fur  their  attainment;  and  of  the 
comparative  value  and  dignity  of  each. 
Wealth,  rank,  and  independence,  with  all 
the  benefits  resulting  from  them,  are  the 
ends,  which  he  holds  in  view;  and  they  are 
interesting,  wise,  and  laudable.     But  know- 


ledge, benevolence,  and  active  virtue,  the 
means  to  be  adopted  in  their  acquisition,  are 
of  still  higher  estimation.  And  he  has  the 
privilege  and  felicity  of  practising  an  art,  even 
more  intrinsically  excellent  in  its  mediate 
than  in  its  ultimate  objects.  The  former, 
therefore,  have  a  claim  to  uniform  pre-emi- 
nence. 

All  members  of  the  profession,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children,  should  be  at- 
tended gratuitously  by  any  one  or  more  of 
the  faculty,  residing  near  them,  whose  assist- 
ance may  be  required.  For,  as  solicitude 
obscures  the  judgment,  and  is  accompanied 
with  timidity  and  irresolution,  medical  men, 
under  the  pressure  of  sickness,  either  as  af- 
fecting themselves  or  their  families,  are  pecu- 
liarly dependent  upon  each  other.  But  visits 
should  not  be  obtruded  officiously;  as  such 
unasked  civility  may  give  rise  to  embarrass- 
ment, or  interfere  with  that  choice,  on  which 
confidence  depends.  Distant  members  of  the 
faculty,  when  they  request  attendance,  shculd 
be  expected  to  deft  ay  the  charges  of  travel- 
ling. And,  if  their  circumstances  be  affluent, 
a  pecuniary  acknowledgment  should  not  be 
declined:  for,  no  obligation  ought  to  be  im- 
posed, which  the  party  would  rather  com- 
pensate than  contract. 

When  a  physician  attends  the  wife  or  child 
of  a  member  of  .the  faculty,  or  any  person 
very  nearly  connected  with  him,  he  should 
manifest  peculiar  attention  to  his  opinions, 
and  tenderness  even  to  his  prejudices.  For 
the  dear  and  important  interests,  which  the 
one  has  at  stake,  supersede  every  considera- 
tion of  rank  or  seniority  in  the  other;  since 
the  mind  of  a  husband,  a  father,  or  a  friend, 
may  receive  a  deep  and  lasting  wound,  if  the 
disease  terminate  fatally,  from  the  adoption 
of  means  he  could  not  approve,  or  the  rejec- 
tion of  those  he  wished  to  be  tried.  Under 
such  delicate  circumstances,  however,  a  con- 
scientious physician  will  not  lightly  sacrifice 
his  judgment;  but  will  urge,  with  proper  con- 
fidence, the  measures  he  deems  to  be  expe- 
dient, before  lie  leaves  the  final  decision  con- 
cerning them  to  his  more  responsible  coad- 
jutor. 

Clergymen,  who  experience  the  res  angus- 
ta  domi,  should  be  visited  gratuitously  by  the 
faculty :  and  this  exemption  should  be  an  ac- 
knowledged general  rule,  that  the  feeling  of 
individual  obligation  may  be  rendered  less 
oppressive.  But  such  of  the  clergy,  as  are 
qualified,  either  from  their  stipends  or  for- 
tunes, to  make  a  reasonable  remuneration  for 
medical  attendance,  are  not  more  privileged 
than  any  other  order  of  patients.    Military  or 
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naval  subaltern  officers,  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, are  also  proper  objects  of  professional 
liberality. 

ANTIDOTE  TO  VANITY! 

The  following  well-known  lines,  are 
not  inappropriate  to  a  Register,  in  which 
the  records  of  mortality  perpetually  pre- 
sentthemselves.They  havegenerally  been 
considered  as  original,  but  the  subsequent 
French  lines,  by  Pierre  Patrice,  of  Caen, 
born  in  1583,  and  a  follower  of  Gaston 
d'Orleans,  sufficiently  establish  their 
claim  to  the  priority. — Both  equally  tend 
to  repress  vanity. 

"  I  dreamt,  that  buried  in  my  fellow  clay, 
Close  by  a  common  beggar's  side,  1  lay; 
And  as  so  mean  an  object  shock'd  my  pride, 
Thus,  like  a  corpe  of  consequence,  I  cried, 
Scoundrel,  begone!  and  henceforth  touch  me 

not; 
More  manners  learn,  and  at  a  distance  rot. 
How,   scoundrel!    with   an  haughtier  tone, 

cried  he, 
Proud  lump  of  earth — I  scorn  thy  threats  and 

thee; 
Here  all  are  equal,  now  thy  case  is  mine, 
This  is  my  rotting-place,  and  that,  is  thine." 

The  original,  by  Pierre  Patrice. 

Je  scngeois,  cette  nuit  que  de  mal  consume, 
Cote  a  cole  d'un  pauvre  on  m'avoit  inhume; 
Mais  que  n'en  pouvant  pas  souffrir  le  voisi- 

nage: 
En  mort  de  qualite  je  lui  tins  ce  langage: 
Retire-toi  coquin!  va  pou.rrir  loin  d'ici, 
II  ne  t'appartient  pas  de  m'approcher  ainsi! 
Coquin  me  dit  il,  d'un  arrogance  extreme, 
JVa   chercher  tes  coquins  ailleurs;    coquin 

toi-meme! 
Ici,  tous  sont  egaux;  je  ne  te  dois  plus  rien; 
Je  suis  sur  mon  fermier,  comme  toi  sur  le 

tien! 

On  reading  an  account  of  a  man  who 
had  a  piece  of  his  finger  chopped  off',  and 
put  on  again. — Sport.  Mag.  45,  p.  308. 

"  I  have  heard,  Mr.  Editor,  Doctors  of  old, 
When  a  limb  was  cut  off,  grown  lifeless  and 

cold, 
Suppos'd,  an  adhesion  again  to  the  wound, 
If  it  ever  took  place,  would  never  be  sound. 
A  finger  cut  off,  then  set  on  's  not  amiss, 
A  fact  who  can  doubt  it,  and  who  can  doubt 

this? 


When  Broke  fought  the  Yankees,  a  man  with 

one  arm, 
Found  a  leg  just  shot  off — the  blood  running 

warm ; 
He  pick'd  up  the  limb,  and  then  in  a  trice 
Express'd  to  the  Surgeon,  he  wish'd  for  a 

splice; 
And  swore  if  it  grew,  no  resentment  he'd  smo- 
ther, 
But  kick  with  one  hand  and  fight  with  the 

other. 
The  Surgeon  compli'd  with  his  wishes,  they 

tell, 
And  the  leg  to  the  shoulder  grew  on  ver}r 

well." 

VARIETY. 

We  ask  for  information  if  the  follow- 
ing be  true.  If  it  is,  we  believe  it  not  to 
be  generally  known.  It  is  taken  from  an 
English  publication  of  1815,  and  is  head- 
ed "  An  effectual  method  of  retaining 
good  Apples  in  the  country  without  graft- 
ing?' 

Apples. — "  In  every  perfect  ripe  apple 
there  will  be  found  one,  and  sometimes  two 
round  seeds;  the  others  will  have  one  or  more 
flatted  sides.     The  round  ones  will  produce 
the  improved  fruit  from  which  they  are  taken; 
and  those  with  flatted  sides  will  produce  the 
fruit  of  the  Crab,  upon  which  the  graft  was 
inserted.     It  requires,  not  a  long  time  to  as- 
certain the  difference;  for  if  a  circle  is  drawn 
in  rich  ground,  and  the  flat  sided  seeds  plant- 
ed therein,  and  the  round  seeds  in  the  centre, 
the  variations  of  quality  will  be  discovered  in 
two  or  three  years;  the  first  will  throw  out  the 
leaves  of  a  Crab,  and  the  latter  the  leaves  of 
an    improved   tree,   distinguished   in    shape, 
fibre,  and  a  lanuginous  appearance;  and  in 
due  time  the  fruit  of  each  will  put  every  thing 
beyond  doubt.   It  is  to  be  observed  moreover, 
that  the  seeds  of  Crabs,  being  originals,  are 
mostly,  if  not  altogether,  round." 

On  opening  a  bale  of  cotton- wool,  lately,  at 
the  Mill  of  Messrs.  Grinshaw,  Whitehouse, 
greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  a 
small  tortoise  was  turned  out.  It  appeared 
at  the  time  to  be  in  a  torpid  state,  but  on 
being  washed,  and  a  short  time  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  it  became  animated  and  lively.  It 
must  have  been  at  least  six  months  excluded 
from  the  air,  and  deprived  of  food  and  motion, 
and  may  have  been  so  for  two  years,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  cotton-wool  has  been  so 
long  packed  before  it  comes  to  the  hand  of 
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the  manufacturer. — Ladics'Mag.  v.  46,  p-242. 
— from  the  Belfast  Com.  Chron. 


"  A  soldier  of  the  93d  regiment,  quartered 
in  the  barracks  of  Cork,  was  looked  upon  to 
be  dead,  and  after  having  been  laid  out  in 
the  usual  way,  during  2  days,  was  conveyed 
to  the  place  of  interment,  when,  on  lowering 
the  body  into  the  grave,  the  soldiers  assisting 
heard  the  noise  of  struggling  in  the  coffin,  and 
on  examination  found  the  man  whom  they 
were  in  the  act  of  burying,  endeavouring . 
with  his  hands  and  knees  to  force  up  the  lid. 
To  their  great  astonishment  they  found  their 
comrade  still  alive,  and  conveyed  him  home 
in  the  open  coffin.  This  should  prove  an  ad- 
ditional warning  against  premature  inter- 
ment."— Cork,  June  7, 1815. — Ladies'  Mag. 
v.  46. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  earnestly  sug- 
gesting the  propriety,  and  probable  ad- 
vantage of  raising  the  Rhubarb  amongst 
us: — this  article  has  now  become  an  arti- 
cle of  export  from  Great  Britain. — As- 
suredly our  extensive  Territory  will  pre- 
sent to  it  a  soil  at  least  as  congenial. 
Even  so  far  back  as  1794,  we  find  its 
cultivation  spoken  of  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  12  Vol. — a  short 
review  of  which  appears  in  the  Analytic 
Review  for  1795,  p.  42. 

In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  stated, 
that  it  is  a  most  beautiful  plant,  and  that 
the  thick  stem  of  the  leaf,  constitutes,  in 
a  Tart,  a  most  excellent  substitute  for 
the  Gooseberry  or  Cranberry.  Nor  is 
the  root,  when  of  sufficient  age  at  all 
inferior  to  foreign  ones  in  purgative 
powers. 

Dr.  Wiedemann  published  in  1794,  a  Thesis 
on  the  defect  of  the  Breast-bone,  in  which  he 
relates  some  observations  of  apertures  or  de- 
ficiences  in  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the 
Sternum^  and  then  describes  a  case,  which  he 
saw  in  travelling  through  Carmarthenshire. 
In  a  child,  somewhat  more  than  a  year  old, 
and  otherwise  healthy,  the  breast-bone  was 
wanting,  except  its  upper  portion,  to  which 
the  Clavicles  and  two  first  ribs  were  attached 
as  usual.  The  rest  of  the  true  ribs  were  not 
connected  together  at  their  anterior  ends  by 
cartilages,    but  moved  freely  upwards  and 


downwards,  and  also  a  little  outwards  and  in- 
wards, in  the  act  of  respiration.  The  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart  raised  the  parts  above  it  con- 
siderably; and  if  this  part  were  pressed  by 
the  hand,  the  child  seemed  to  have  an  oppres- 
sion at  the  heart,  the  breathing  was  rendered 
quicker,  and  the  face  redder. — Analytic  Rev. 
1705,  p.  108. 

"  On  the  kinds  of  plants  proper  for  different 
kinds  of  cattle." 
In  an  excellent  Essay  in  an  early  Vol.  of 
the  Univ.  Mag.  1760,  1  find  the  following,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  how  far  it  is  correct. — 
"  It  is  also  a  notion  that  prevaih  commonly 
that  cows  eat  the  crow-foot*  that  abounds  in 
many  meadows,  and  that  this  occasions  the 
butter  to  be  yellow,  from  whence  I  suppose  it 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  butter- 
flower;  but  this  I  believe  is  all  a  mistake,  for 
I  never  could  observe  that  any  part  of  that 
plant  was  touched  by  cows  or  any  other  cattle. 
Thus  Linnaeus  observes,  Fl.  Lapp.  p.  195,  that 
it  was  believed  by  some  people  that  the  marsh 
inarygold  made  the  bujtter  yellow,  but,  he  de- 
nies that  cows  ever  touch  that  plant.  Yet  he 
thinks  that  all  kinds  of  pasture  will  not  give 
that  yellowness,  and  then  observes,  that  the 
best  and  yellowest  butter  be  knows,  and 
which  is  preferred  by  the  dealers  in  those 
parts  to  all  other  butter,  was  made  where  the 
cow  wheat,f  grew  in  greater  plenty  than  he 
ever  saw  any  where  else.  This  shews  how 
very  incurious  the  country  people  are  in  re- 
lation to  things  they  are  every  day  conversant 
with,  and  which  it  concerns  them  so  much  to 
know. 

A  humorous  description  of  Mortality,  said  to 
be  written  by  the  late  Jonathan  Swift,  D.  D. 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin. 

"  As  you  have  been  pleased  very  gene- 
rously to  honour  me  with  your  friendship,  I 
think  myself  obliged  to  throw  off  all  disguise, 
and  discover  to  you  my  real  circumstances; 
which  I  shall  with  all  the  openness  and  free- 
dom imaginable.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
beginning  of  my  story,  and  think  the  whole  a 
banter;  but  you  may  depend  upon  its  being 
actually  truej  and,  if  need  were,  I  could 
bring  the  parson  of  the  parish  to  testify  the 
same.  You  must  know  then,  that  at  this  pre- 
sent time  I  live  in  a  little  sorry  (*)  house  of 
clay,   that  stands   upon  the  waste  as  other 

*  A  species  of  Ranunculus! 
f  A  species  of  Melampyrura. 


(*) 


His  body. 
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cottages  do;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  am  lia- 
ble to  be  turned  out  at  a  minutes'  warning-. 
It  is  a  sort  of  copy-hold  tenure,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  the  manor  is  this:  for  the  first  thirty 
years  I  am  to  pay  no  rent,  but  only  do  suit  and 
service,  and  attend  upon  the  *  courts,  which 
are  kept  once  a  week,  aod  sometimes  oftener; 
for  twenty  years  after  this,  I  am  to  pay  f  a 
rose  every  year;  and  further  than  this,  during 
the  remainder  of  life,  I  am  to  pay  a  tooth 
(which  you'll  say  is  a  whimsical  sort  of  an  ac- 
knowledgment) every  two  or  three  years,  or 
oftener  if  it  should  be  demanded ;  and  if  I  have 
nothing  more  to  pay,  "  Out"  must  be  the 
word,  and  it  will  not  be  long  ere  my  person 
will  be  seized. — I  might  have  had  rny  tene- 
ment, such  as  it  is,  upon  much  better  terms, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  a  fault  of  my  great  \ 
grand-father;  he  and  his  wife  together,  with 
||  the  advice  of  an  ill-neighbour,  were  con- 
cerned in  robbing  an  §  orchard,  belonging  to 
the  H  lord  of  the  manor,  and  forfeited  this 
great  privilege,  to  my  sorrow  I  am  sure;  but, 
however,  I  must  do  as  well  as  I  can,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  keep  my  house  in  tolerable  re- 
pair. My  **  kitchen,  where  I  dress  my  victu- 
als, is  a  comical  little  roundish  sort  of  a  room, 
somewhat  like  an  oven;  it  answers  much  to 
the  purpose  it  was  designed,  and  that's 
enough.  My  ff  garrets  (or  rather  cock-lofts) 
are  very  indifferently  furnished;  but  they  are 
rooms  which  few  people  regard  now,  unless 
to  lay  lumber  in.  The  worst  part  of  the  story 
is,  it  costs  me  a  great  deal  every  year  in  \\ 
thatching;  for,  as  my  building  stands  pretty 
much  exposed  to  the  wind  and  weather,  the 
covering  you  know  must  decay  faster  than 
ordinary;  however,  I  make  shift  to  rub  on  in 
my  little  way,  and  when  ||||  rent  day  comes  I 
must  see  and  discharge  it  as  well  as  I  can. 
Whenever  I  am  turned  out,  I  understand  my 
lodge,  or  what  you  please  to  call  it,  descends 
upon  a  low-spirited  creeping^  family,  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  being  instrumental  in 
advancing  the  reputation  of  a  great  man  in 
Abchurch-lane; HIT  hut  be  this  as  it  will,  1  have 
onesuug(*)apartment  that  lies  on  the  left  side 
of  my  house,  which  I  reserve  for  my  chiefest 
friends:  it  is  very  warm,  where  you'll  always 

*  Divine  service.  f  The  colour  of  his 

cheek.         \  Adam  and  Eve.         ||  The  Devil. 

§  Paradise.  %  Jehovah.  **  His  sto- 
mach,        ff  His  head.         f  {  Clothes. 

IHI  His  death.         $$  The  worms. 

If  IT  Probably  alluding  to  some  physician  or 
quack  doctor,  resident  in  that  place,  who 
might  at  that  time  be  famous  for  curing  those 
vermin  in  the  body.         (*)  The  heart. 


be  a  welcome  guest;  and  you  may  depend 
upon  a  lodging  as  long  as  the  edifice  shall  be 
in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  J.  Si 

P.  S.  This  room  that  I  value  so  much,  was 
set  on  *  fire  once,  and  my  whole  building  in 
danger  of  being  demolished,  by  an  unlucky  f 
boy  throwing  his  lighted  torch  in  at  the  win- 
dow, the  casement  happening  to  be  open. — 
I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  the|  per- 
son who  is  sent  about  to  gather  our  quit-rents 
before-mentioned,  is  a  queer,  little,  old, 
round-shouldered  fellow,  with  scarce  any  hair 
upon  his  head;  which  grotesque  figure,  toge- 
ther with  his  inviduous  employments,  makes 
him  generally  slighted,  and  often  times  much 
abused.  He  has  a  prodigious  stomach  of  his 
own;  whatever  he  gets,  it  goes  all  into  his 
unrighteous  maw,  which  makes  a  fool  of  the 
ostrich  for  digestion;  he  is  continually  exer- 
cising his  grinders  upon  one  thing  or  another, 
and  yet  he  is  as  poor  as  a  rake,  and  by  that 
means  goes  so  light  that  he  is  often  at  a  man's 
heels  before  he  thinks  of  him;  he  is  very  ab- 
solute and  ready  in  executing  his  commission; 
and  has  a  relation,  one  §  Tide  a  Waterman, 
that  is  full  as  saucy  and  peremtory  as  himself. 
If  you  meet  with  either  of  them,  and  cry  out 
"  Stop  a  little,"  the  devil  a  moment  they'll 
stay.— GenJ.  #  Lond.  Mag.  1780. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  first  meeting  this 
season,  on  Saturday  the  6th  of  November. 
There  was  no  Lecture  at  this  time,  and 
the  time  was  principally  taken  up  in  or- 
ganizing, appointing,  examining,  com- 
mittees, &c. 

The  second  meeting  was  held,  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  and  we  were  pleased 
to  see  a  goodly  array  of  M.  IVs,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  junior  members. 
After  the  usual  preparatory  business  of 
proposing  new  members,  reports  of  com- 
mittees, suggesting  improvements,  &c. 
an  interesting  Lecture  on  the  "  Circula- 

*  By  love,  f  Cupid.  J  Time.  This  descrip- 
tion is  elegant,  and  the  slighting  and  abusing 
time,  the  teeth  of  time,  and  man's  abuse  of 
that  precious  jewel,  even  when  he  is  at  his 
heels,  i.  e.  death  reminds  me  of  a  line  1  have 
somewhere  seen,  "  Every  moment  of  time  is 
a  monument  of  God's  mercy."  §  The  au- 
thor, no  doubt,  had  the  old  proverb  in  his 
thoughts,  viz.  "  Time  and  Tide  will  stay  for 
no  man." 
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tion  of  the  Blood,"  was  read  by  Dr.  K. 
Mitchell,  who  in  some  slight  matters  dif- 
fered from  the  general  impressions  upon 
the  subject,  and  combated  in  general 
terms  the  arguments  of  those  who  have 
denied  the  fact  of  the  circulation.  We 
have  not  time  to  enter  into  any  examina- 
tion of  what  was  said  upon  this  occasion 
by  either  the  lecturer  or  the  few  mem- 
bers that  spoke.  The  subject  was  not  of 
a  nature  to  elicit  much  discussion,  al- 
though as  the  lecturer  remarked,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  be  as  heterodox  as  possi- 
ble, that  this  effect  might  be  produced. 
One  member  took  exception  to  the  old 
terms  of  "greater  and  lesser  circulation," 
as  there  were  rather  two  semi-circles, 
and  suggested  the  propriety  of  the  terms, 
"  circulation  of  the  red  and  black 
blood."  Another  member  made  a  few 
remarks  with  a  view  to  elicit  the  lectu- 
rer's ideas  of  what  is  generally  termed 
the  "  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries," 
but  did  not,  we  believe  obtain  much  sa- 
tisfaction, as  it  was  not  strictly  connect- 
ed with  the  limited  view  taken  of  the 
subject  by  the  lecturer. 

LITHOTOMY. 

Of  all  the  improvements  in  Modern 
Surgery,  none  are  of  more  importance 
than  a  late  one  of  M.  Civiale,  a  Surgeon 
of  Paris,  by  which  the  dangerous  and  pain- 
ful operation  of  Lithotomy  bids  fair  to  be 
set  aside. — Although  as  yet,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  in  its  infancy,  nevertheless  it 
carries  conviction  on  its  face,  that  such 
must  unquestionably  be  the  result  of  its 
perfection. 

It  is  now,  as  we  learn,  above  9  years 
since  the  ingenious  contriver  of  the  pre- 
sent plan,  was  led  to  turn  his  views  to 
the  subject,  and  finally,  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing, by  which  his  name  will  probably 
rank  with  the  highest  of  those  great  men, 
who  have  given  lustre'to  the  important 
Science  of  Surgery. —  Not  having  an  ac- 
curate detail  of  all  the  circumstances 
attending,  we  can  only  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  measures  adopted,  with  the 
intention  of  calling  the  attention  of  prac- 


titioners, so  as  to  lead  them  to  judge  of 
its  merits,  and  probably  prevent  the  re- 
commendation of  Lithotomy  to  those  pa- 
tients who  may  commit  themselves  to 
their  care,  when  labouring  under  Cal- 
culus. 

Three  instruments  appear  to  be  alone 
required,  in  the  present  plan. 

1.  A  silver  Canula  or  Catheter,  of  9  or 
10 inches  in  length,and  perfectly  straight, 
of  about  3  or  4  lines  in  diameter,  which 
is  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  se'rves  as 
a  defence  to  the  others. 

2.  A  steel  Catheter  of  greater  length, 
and  of  a  diameter  sufficient  to  pass  rea- 
dily through  the  preceding.  The  extre- 
mity which  passes  into  the  bladder,  ter- 
minates in  3  elastic  prongs  or  tentacula, 
which  expand  on  being  projected  beyond 
the  verge  of  the  first  Catheter,  and  are 
intended  as  arms,  to  retain  the  Calculus 
in  a  fixed  position,  whilst  worn  down  bv 
trituration  of  the  3d  instrument. 

3.  This  3d  instrument  consists  of  a 
piece  of  steel,  filling  up  the  cavity  of  the 
2d  Catheter,  and  terminating  in  a  small 
extremity,  formed  somewhat  like  a  file 
or  terebra  whose  intention  is,  to  rub 
down  and  destroy  the  calculus,  whilst  it 
is  forcibly  retained  in  its  place  by  the 
preceding  apparatus.  It  is  worked  by 
means  of  a  drill-bow,  &c.  (as  in  boring  a 
hole  in  a  piece  of  metal,  &c.)  attached 
to  its  superior  part. 

Although  this  is  but  a  very  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  apparatus  employed,  it  i; 
perhaps  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  its 
construction;  and  of  the  effect  it  is  in- 
tended to  produce; — a  more  accurate  ac- 
count will  undoubtedly  soon  be  made 
known.  It  has  already  been  successfully 
employed  in  Paris,  in  more  than  20  cases; 
and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  it  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Dr.  Physick,  who, 
we  are  informed,  has  given  directions 
for  the  making  of  a  set  of  the  instruments. 
The  information  relative  to  them,  is  de- 
rived from  Professor  Brown,  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  has  recently  arrived  from 
Paris,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  employed  in  6  or  8  cases  during  his 
residence  in  that  citv. 
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History  of  the  World. 


1507 


1509 


1510 


1512 


1513 


1514 


Death  of  Henry  VIII, 
king  of  England. 


Holy  Alliance  at  Cam- 
bray. 


Discovery  of  Florida  by 
Ponce  de  Leon. 

Leon  10th,  Pope. — 
Oviedo  is  named  in- 
tendant  of  the  gold 
mines  of  Dana. 


1515 


1516 


1517 


1519 


Birth  of  Peter  of  Ra- 
mus. 


History  of  Medicine. 


Francis     I,     king     of 

France. 
Henry  II,  king  of  Na 

vane — Reformation 

of  Luther. 
Charles  V,  .Emperor. 


1520 


1521 
1522 


1523 


1524 


Soliman  II,  Sultan. 


Death  of  Reuchlin. 
Adrien  VI,  Pope. 


Gustava  Vasa  I,  king 

of    Sweden Cle 

ment    VII,    Pope.— 
Death  of   Ulric    of 
Hutten 

Stoefler  predicts  an  uni 
versal  deluge. 


Birth  of  William  Ron- 
deletius. 

Guaiacum  introduced 
into  England. — Birth 
of  Ambrose  Pare  and 
of  Michel  Servetus 

Whooping     Cough     in 

France. — Birth     of 

John  Cajus,   of  Vol 

cher  Coyter,  of  Ber 

nard  Dessenius,  and 

of  John  Struthius. 


Death  of  Martin  Pol- 
lich. — Birth  of  John 
Argentier,  and  of 
William  Arragos. 

The  Surgeons  of  Paris 
reinstated  in  their 
privileges,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  Fa- 
culty.  Whooping 

Cough  in  France. — 
Brissot  proposes  his 
new  method  of  bleed- 
ing in  Pleurisy.— 
Birth  of  Andrew  Ve 
salius. 

Birth  of  John  Wyer.— 
Arret  declaring  the 
Surgeons  to  be  mem 
bers  of  the  Faculty 
of  Paris. 

Birth  of  Conrad  Ges 
ner. 

Birth  of  Rembert  Do 

doens. •  Sweating 

Sickness  in  England 

Guaiacum  begins  to  be 

known. Birth  of 

Andrew  Cesalpinus, 
and  John  Crato  of 
Craftheim. 

Death     of     Sebastian 
Brandt. — Blenorrha 
gia  begins  to  connect 
itself  with  Syphilis. 

Birth  of  Peter  Foreest 

—Death    of     Peter 

Brissot. 
Birth  of  Gabriel  Fallo 

pius,  and  of  Thomas 

Erastus. 


Death  of  Thomas  Lina- 
cer,  and  Nicholas 
Leonicenus. 


A.D.  History  of  the  World.  \  History  of  Medicine. 
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1528 
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1531 
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1533 


1534 


bridgment  of  the  His. 
toryof  the  W,  Indies- 


Birth  of  Henry  of  Ran 

zan. 
Albert  Duke  of  Prussia. 

— University  of  Mar 

bourgh.     \ 


The  Diet  of  Spire. 

Confession    of    Augs- 
burg. 


Christian    III,   kiog  of 
Denmark. 


Iwan  Wasiljewitscb, 
Czar  of  Russia. — 
Death  of  John  Fran- 
cis Pic  of  Mirandole. 
— Birth  of  Andrew 
Dudith  of  Horekow- 
iez. 

Paul  HI,  Pope. 


covers  the  mode  of 
operating  for  the 
Stone  by  the  great 
apparatus. — Birth  of 
Ulysses  Aldrovandus. 
— Death  of  Alexan- 
der Achillini,  and  of 
Andrew  Torino. 


Petechial  fever  in  Italy. 
— Birth  of  Louis 
Duretus,  of  Horace 
Augenius  and  of  John 
Moibanus. 

The  sweating  sickness 
in  Holland,  and  in 
Germany. — Birth  of 
Anuce  Foes. 

Birth  of  Laurence  Jou- 
bert. 

Birth  of  Julius  Caesar 
Aranzi,  of  Jerome 
Mercurialis,  of  John 
Schenk  of  Graffen- 
burg;  and  of  Leonard 
Thurneisser. —  Intro- 
duction of  Sarsapa- 
rilla  into  Europe. 

Birth  of  Henry  Bru- 
caeus. 

Charles  Stephens  dis- 
covers the  valves  of 
the  veins  of  the  Liver. 
— Nicholas  Massa 
discovers  the  lympha- 
tic vessels  of  the  kid- 
neys.—Death  of  Wil- 
liam Copus. 

Birth  of  Martin  Ruland. 

Birth  of  Theodore 
Zwinger,  of  Baltha- 
zar Brunner,  of  Clau- 
dius Dariotte,  and  of 
Andrew  Laguna. 


James  Dubois  and  An- 
drew Vesalius  dis- 
cover the  valves  of 
the  veins. — Birth  of 
Volcher  Coyter  and 
of  Cornelius  Gemma. 
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MEMORANDA. 

Boston. — 22  deaths  for  the  week  ending- 
Nov.  5. — Croup  3.  Fevers  3,  Consumption  5. 

JVeio  York. — 96  deaths  for  the  week  end- 
ingNov.  6, — Consumption  16,  Croup  4,  Drop- 
sies 10,  Dysentery  3,  Fevers  7,  Inflammations 
15,  Small  Pox  2. 

Baltimore. — 28  deaths  for  the  week  ending* 
Nov.  8. — Consumption  5,  Croup  2,  Infantile 
unknown,  (of  which  every  week  presents  us 
with  a  large  proportion!) 

Washington. — This  place  has  been  stated 
to  be  unhealthy,  (generally  speaking)  but  we 
think  erroneously.  The  population  is  rated 
at  15,000.  There  were  but  13  deaths  during 
the  month  of  June — 24  in  July — 29  in  Au- 
gust— 33  in  September — 17  in  October,  (116 
in  all).  Of  the  the  deaths  in  October,  5  were 
of  fevers,  3  of  Consumption,  and  3  of  Cholera. 

Norfolk. — 15  deaths  for  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober.— Putrid  sore  throat  4. 

Charleston. — The  Yellow  Fever  still  lin- 
gers, though  its  violence  is  much  abated;  a 
death  or  two  from  it  occurring  every  day. 
We  may  soon  expect  more  favourable  times 
however,  as  frost  approaches. — 26  deaths  for 
the  week  ending  Oct-  31. — From  Yellow 
Fever  9,  Consumption  3  Dropsies  3,  Fevers 
4.  Average  height  of  Thermometer,  (3  P.M.) 
during  the  week,  about  7 1  °. 

J\"evo  Orleans. — This  city  is  not  yet  entirely 
free  from  Yellow  Fever,  though  the  last  ac- 


counts were  more  favourable  than  they  had 
been.  The  weather  is  cooler;  but  it  is  said 
that  the  burials  were  performed  in  such  a 
careless  manner,  that  the  late  violent  rains 
had  exhunied  the  coffins,  and  as  a  consequence, 
vitiated  the  air. 

744  persons  died  from  May  1st,  to  Sept.  1st. 
Of  these — Consumption  51,  Diarrhoea  19, 
Dysentery  61,  Dropsies  11,  Yellow  Fever  85, 
Malignant  31,  Bilious  44,  Putrid  10,  other 
fevers  86,  Unknown  diseases  136!!  Teething 
49! 

Montreal. — 131  patients  were  admitted 
into  the  general  hospital  from  Aug,  1,  to  Nov. 
1,  and  177  received  advice  and  medicine  as 
out  patients:  28  remained  from  last  quarter, 
making  336  in  all.  Of  the  159,  102  were 
cured,  and  5  died.  In  the  corresponding 
quarter  last  year  there  were  34  patients  less 
than  this  year.  Of  the  patients  admitted,  44 
had  Fevers,  13  dropsies,  7  Rheumatism,  11 
Ulcers,  &c. 

Havana. — There  are  200  Physicians  in  this 
place,  not  including  the  Barbers,  whose  offi- 
cial duty  it  is  nevertheless  to  bleed  and  draw 
teeth. 

The  dead  are  buried  without  coffins;  they 
are  borne  to  the  grave  in  what  is  called  a 
shell,  which  is  reserved  for  future  use. 

NECROLOGY. 
Dr.  William  Wallace,  Bedford,  (Conn.) 
Dr.  Charles  Plastridge,  Canaan,  (N.  H.) 
Dr.  Isaac  Bull,  Hartford,  (Conn.) 
Dr.  Henry  Bagg,  Princeton. 

Sulphate  of  Quinine — Dr.  Martinet  recom- 
mends that  this  should  be  administered  from 
the  commencement,  in  quantities  of  20,  30,  or 
35  grains  at  a  dose! 

Parturition. — It  is  now  strongly  recom- 
mended to  keep  back  the  head,  when  it  is  ad- 
vancing too  rapidly,  by  the  finger  applied  to 
the  head  itself,  and  not  to  the  perineum. 

Speech  and  Hearing. — A  female  child,  in 
her  18th  month,  after  convulsions,  lost  her 
speech  and  hearing.  She  continued  thus,  till 
her  16th  year,  when,  after  the  noise  of  a  pub- 
lic rejoicing,  she  was  observed  to  have  reco- 
vered the  sense  of  hearing,  and  soon  after  she 
began  to  articulate,  but  made  slow  progress. 
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MENTAL  ALIENATION.— No.  7. 

We  shall  endeavour,  in  the  present 
number,  to  bring  the  subject  to  a  conclu- 
sion, although  we  may  thereby  not  do 
justice  to  the  merits  of  M.  Georget's 
views.  His  remarks  upon  the  treatment 
of  this  disease  in  all  its  different  varieties 
are  very  copious  and  interesting,  and 
cannot  conveniently  be  condensed;  and 
we  must  therefore,  be  content  with  a 
slight  exposition  of  some  of  them. 

Of  all  the  contrivances  for  restraining 
and  quieting  the  insane,  he  thinks  the 
strait-waistcoat  (the  only  one  used  at  la 
Salpetnere-,)  the  best;  though  he  remarks 
that  Rush's  tranquillizer  might  in  some 
cases  be  of  advantage. 

It  is  remarked,  he  says,  that  men  ge- 
nerally submit  more  readily  to  women, 
and  women  particularly  to  men. 

He  lays  down  certain  principles  which 
should  be  followed  in  the  Medical  Edu- 
cation of  the  insane,  to  be  varied  how- 
ever, according  to  circumstances. 
24 


1st.  "  Never  to  exercise  the  minds  of  the  in- 
sane in  the  direction  of  their  derangement.  To 
do  this  would  be  like  cultivating-  a  parasitic 
branch  instead  of  destroying-  it,  which  would 
end  bv  absorbing  all  the  nutritious  juices  of 
the  tree." 

2d.  "  Never  to  attack  the  affections  and  ex- 
cited dispositions  and  tendencies  of  the  insane, 
openly  and  in  front.  They  do  not  think  them- 
selves deranged,  and  the  day  in  which  you 
can  persuade  them  that  they  are  really  so, 
their  cure  is  not  far  off." 

3d,  ("  Which  is  a  consequence  of  the  two 
preceding-:)  to  create,  by  different  impressions, 
new  ideas,  affections  or  feelings,  moral  com- 
motions, to  awaken  in  this  way,  inactive  facul- 
ties.." 

These  effects  which  he  proposes  to 
produce  upon  the  insane,  are  to  be 
Drought  about  by  the  following  means: — 
conversation,  advice  of  the  physician, 
the  society  of  convalescent  maniacs,  ma- 
nual and  rural  labour,  diverting  objects, 
the  sight  of  relations  and  friends,  dimi- 
nution and  cessation  of  solitary  confine- 
ment,  travelling,   &c.     He    afterwards 
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takes  occasion  to  mention  the  injurious 
anil  unfeeling  practice  of  exhibiting  de- 
ranged persons  to  the  gaze  of  the  public; 
— a  practice,  not  long  since  abolished  in 
France,  and  still  existing  in  England, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  in  this  country. 

Our  Author  next  enters  into  a  long 
disquisition  upon  the  importance  of  post 
mortem  researches,  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  they  are  often  conducted,  and 
the  incapability  of  many  to  draw  con- 
clusions therefrom:  the  phrenological 
method  of  dissecting  the  brain  (if  we 
may  so  speak)  is  particularly  noticed 
and  commended.  In  his  remarks  upon 
the  skulls  and  brains  of  the  insane,  he 
appears  raher  sceptical  as  regards  their 
thickness  and  thinness,  consistency,  &c. 

"  The  observer  should  not  forget,"  says  M. 
Georget,  "  that  disease  of  an  organ,  consists 
in  a  lesion,  or  some  alteration  of  its  tissue,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  which  is  the  mani- 
festation of  disorders  in  the  function  with 
which  it  is  charged;  these  two  things  are, 
in  general,  inseparable.  But  it  may  happen, 
that  the  organic  lesion  is  so  slight  or  little 
acute,  as  not  to  derange  the  vital  exercise; 
not  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  by  which  it 
might  be  recognized:  and  that,  very  serious 
disturbances  of  function  may  be  produced  by 
an  organic  derangement,  which  to  us  appears 
slight,  or  which  perhaps,  we  do  not  notice  at 
all;  and,  in  these  two  cases,  the  absence  (for 
our  senses  at  least,)  of  one  of  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  the  existence  of  the  disease, 
does  not  hinder  us  from  placing  its  seat  in  the 
organ,  where  we  meet  this  sole  condition;  or 
in  other  words,  that  the  lesion  of  an  organ 
without  disturbance  of  the  function  with 
which  it  is  charged,  and  the  disturbance  of 
this  function  without  apparent  lesion  of  the 
organ,  always  constitute  an  organic  lesion. " 

"  Among  the  causes,  which  may  have  re- 
tarded or  hindered  the  progress  of  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy  in  the  insane,  and  given  rise  to 
false  inductions,  some  are  relative  to  the  or- 
gan affected, — to  the  nature  of  the  disease, — 
and  others  to  the  direction  given  to  the  re- 
searches, &ic.  &c." 

"  The  Brain.  We  will  now  examine  this 
organ,  as  regards,  1st,  Its  form  and  volume — 
2d,  Its  general  consistence — 3d,  The  state  of 
its  circumvolutions  and  interior  cavities — 
4tb,  Its  organization." 

<k  Form  and  Volume.  These  two  physical 
properties  of  the  brain  have  been  examined 


only  in  a  relative  manner;  and  according  to 
the  dispositions  of  the  skull;  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  be  assured  of  its  absolute  volume,  by 
plunging  the  organ  into  a  basin  filled  with 
water  and  graduated.  It  is  very  certain  that 
the  encephalic  mass  is  less  in  idiots  with  small 
heads,  and  ought  to  be  diminished  with  the 
thickening  of  the  bones.  In  the  insane,  it  is 
sometimes  remarked,  that  it  seems  smaller 
than  suits  the  cavity  which  contains  it.  When 
there  is  scarcely  any  forehead,  the  anterior 
lobes  are  very  slender,  and,  as  it  were,  muti- 
lated; something  analogous  happens,  when 
the  frontal  sinus  alone  becomes  very  thick, 
without  the  forehead  appearing  less  well 
formed." 

"  General  Consistence.  Some  brains  are 
very  firm,  even  several  days  after  death; 
they  are  cut  with  difficulty.  Sometimes  the 
white  substance  is,  as  it  were,  glutinous,  elas- 
tic, and  yields  considerably  before  it  sepa- 
rates. A  greater  number  are  extremely  soft; 
if  the  membranes  which  envelop  them  are 
taken  away,  and  they  are  placed  upon  their 
lower  face,  they  sink  down,  the  circumvolu- 
tions separate  from  each  other,  the  corpus 
callosum  is  torn,  &c.  In  many  of  these  cases, 
the  white  substance  leans  towards  a  yellow 
or  dirty  white,  and  the  grey  is  pale  and  yellow- 
ish, so  that  both  are  somewhat  confounded  not 
only  in  colour,  but  in  consistence." 

"  Circumvolutions.  Sometimes,  these  cere- 
bral foldings  are  broad  and  well  developed, 
and  at  others,  especially,  when  the  skulls 
seem  very  thick,  they  are  small  and  close. 
Sometimes  these  two  dispositions  exist  in  the 
same  individual,  in  different  places.  I  do  not 
here  speak  of  the  case  of  partial  atrophy  of  the 
brain." 

"  Internal  Cavities.  The  lateral  ventricles, 
generally  of  common  size,  appear,  neverthe- 
less in  certain  cases,  either  very  vast,  or  very 
much  shrunk — one  larger  than  the  other — 
obliterated — or  adhering  posteriorly.  They 
are  often  filled  with  a  very  clear  and  limpid 
serosity.  The  plexus  choroides  are  mostly 
free  from  blood  and  discoloured,  often  con- 
taining a  number  of  hydatiform  vesicles,  &c. 
The  pineal  gland  rarely  presents  remarkable 
peculiarities:  M.  Esquirol  found  it  wanting  in 
one  subject." 

"  The  alterations  of  organization,  the  vices 
in  the  texture  of  the  cerebral  substance, 
which  I  have  observed,  are  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing:— Partial  softening — partial  atrophy 
— erosions  and  ulcerations  of  the  interior  of  the 
ventricles — carcinoma." 

"  The  Pons  Varolii  is  seldom  changed.  The 
Cerebellum  is  mostly  less  consistent  than  the 
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Cerebrum,  except  when   this  is   extremely 
soft." 

"The Medulla  Oblongata  is  rarely  altered." 

Our  Author  thus  concludes  his  work: 

"  1 .  We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the 
seat  of  an  injury,  from  the  nature  of  the  alte- 
ration which  constitutes  its  proximate  cause; 
the  first  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  orgaoic  action,  without  its 
being-  indispensably  necessary,  to  have  the 
material  proof  of  it;  the  second  is  not  always 
easily  appreciated,  our  senses  not  being  pene- 
trating enough  to  seize  all  the  changes  which 
the  organization  may  offer,  and  this  especially 
in  the  nervous  system,  whence  it  results,  that 
there  are  diseases,  of  which  we  know  but  the 
symptoms.  2.  We  cannot  discover  the  prox- 
imate cause  of  insanity,  which  has  necessa- 
rily its  seat  in  the  brain,  the  organ  of  the  func- 
tions essentially  injured.  3.  All  the  altera- 
tions, that  we  have  obsered  in  the  insane  of 
la  Salpetriere,  are  consecutive  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  insanity,  except  those  of  the 
brains  of  idiots,  which  are  primitive  and  joined 
to  the  intellectual  state.  4.  The  alterations 
of  the  skull  and  brain,  much  more  frequent  in 
this  disease,  than  in  any  other,  several  of 
which  are  joined  to  the  production  of  secon- 
dary affections,  such  as  palsy,  chronic  cere- 
bral irritation,  &c.,  are  very  likely,  more  or 
less  immediate  consequences  of  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  primitive  cerebral  disorders. 
5.  The  alterations  in  the  thoracic  and  abdo- 
minal organs,  depend  solely  upon  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  patients  are;  circum- 
stances produced  by  the  mental  state,  the 
mode  of  life,  the  dispositions  of  the  establish- 
ments, &c." 

Medical  Ethics — continued  from  page  1 79. 

As  the  first  consultation  by  letter  imposes 
much  more  trouble  and  attention  than  a  per- 
sonal visit,  it  is  reasonable,  on  sucli  an  occa- 
sion, to  expect  a  gratuity  of  double  the  usual 
amount:  and  this  has  long  been  the  esta- 
blished practice  of  many  respectable  phy- 
sicians. Eut  a  subsequent  epistolary  corres- 
pondence, on  the  further  treatment  of  the 
same  disorder,  may  justly  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  ordinary  attendance,  and  may  be  com- 
pensated as  such,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  or  of  the  patient. 

Physicians  and  surgeons  are  occasionally 
requested  to  furnish  certificates,  justifying 
the  absence  of  persons,  who  hold  situations  of 
honour  and  trust  in  the  army,  the  navy,  or 
the  civil  departments  of  crorernment.     These 


testimonials,  unless  under  particular  circum- 
stances, should  be  considered  as  acts  due  to  the 
public,  and  therefore,  not  to  be  compensated 
by  any  gratuity.  But  they  should  never  be 
given  without  an  accurate  and  faithful  scruti- 
ny into  the  case;  that  truth  and  probity  may 
not  be  violated,  nor  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity injured,  by  the  unjust  pretences  of  its 
servants.  The  same  conduct  is  to  be  ob- 
served by  medical  practitioners,  when  they 
are  solicited  to  furnish  apoligies  for  non-at- 
tendance on  juries;  or  to  state  the  valetudi- 
nary incapacity  of  persons  appointed  to  exe- 
cute the  business  of  constables,  churchwar- 
dens, or  overseers  of  the  poor.  No  fear  of 
giving  umbrage,  no  view  to  present  or  future 
emolument,  nor  any  motives  of  friendship, 
should  incite  to  a  false,  or  even  dubious  de- 
claration. For  the  general  weal  requires, 
that  every  individual,  who  is  properly  qualifi- 
ed, should  deem  himself  obliged  to  execute, 
when  legally  called  upon,  the  juridical  and 
municipal  employments  of  the  body  politic. 
And  to  be  accessary,  by  untruth  or  prevarica- 
tion, to  the  evasion  of  this  duty,  is  at  once  a 
high  misdemeanour  against  social  order,  and 
a  breach  of  moral  and  professional  honour. 

The  use  of  quack  medicines  should  be 
discouraged  by  the  faculty  as  disgraceful 
to  the  profession,  injurious  to  health,  and 
often  destructive  even  of  life.  Patients,  how- 
ever, under  lingering  disorders,  are  some- 
times obstinately  bent  on  having  recourse  to 
such  as  they  see  advertised,  or  hear  recom- 
mended, with  a  boldness  and  confidence, 
which  no  intelligent  physician  dares  to  adopt 
with  respect  to  the  means  that  he  prescribes. 
In  these  cases,  some  indulgence  seems  to  be 
required  to  a  credulity  that  is  insurmountable: 
and  the  patient  should  neither  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  physician,  nor  be  entirely  de- 
serted by  him.  He  may  be  apprised  of  the 
fallacy  of  his  expectations,  whilst  assured,  at 
the  same  time,  that  diligent  attention  should 
be  paid  tu  the  process  of  the  experiment,  he 
is  so  unadvisedly  making  on  himself,  and  the 
consequent  mischiefs,  if  any,  obvialed  as 
timely  as  possible.  Certain  active  prepara- 
tions, the  nature,  composition,  and  effects  of 
which  are  well  known,  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
scribed as  quack  medicines. 

No  physician  or  surgeon  should  dispense  a 
secret  nostrum,  whether  it  be  his  invention, 
or  exclusive  property.  For,  if  it  be  of  real 
efficacy,  the  concealment  of  it  is  inconsistent 
with  beneficence  and  professional  liberality  . 
and,  if  mystery  alone  give  it  value  and  im- 
portance, such  craft  implies  either  disgrace- 
ful ignorance,  or  fradulent  avarice. 
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The  Esprit  du  Corps  is  a  principle  of  action 
founded  in  human  nature,  and,  when  duly  re- 
gulated, is  both  rational  and  laudable.  Every 
man,  who  enters  into  a  fraternity,  engages, 
by  a  tacit  compact,  not  only  to  submit  to  the 
laws,  but  to  promote  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  association,  so  far  as  they  are  consistent 
with  morality,  and  the  general  good  of  man- 
kind. A  physician,  therefore,  should  cauti- 
ously guard  against  whatever  may  injure  the 
general  respectability  of  his  profession:  and 
should  avoid  all  contumelious  representations 
of  the  faculty  at  large;  all  general  charges 
against  their  selfishness  or  improbity;  and  the 
indulgence  of  an  affected  or  jocular  scepti- 
cism, concerning  the  efficacy  and  utility  of 
the  healing  art. 

As  diversity  of  opinion  and  opposition  of  in- 
terest may,  in  the  medical,  as  in  other  pro- 
fessions, sometimes  occasion  controversy^  and 
even  contention;  whenever  such  cases  unfor- 
tunately occur,  and  cannot  be  immediately 
terminated,  they  should  be  referred  to  the  ar- 
bitration of  a  sufficient  number  of  physicians 
or  of  surgeons,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
dispute;  or  to  the  two  orders  collectively,  if 
belonging  both  to  medicine  and  surgery.  But 
neither  the  subject  matter  of  such  references, 
nor  the  adjudication,  should  be  communicated 
to  the  public;  as  they  may  be  personally  in- 
jurious to  the  individuals  concerned,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  general  credit  of  the 
faculty. 

A  wealthy  physician  should  not  give  advice 
gratis  to  the  affluent;  because  it  is  an  injury 
to  his  professional  brethren.  The  office  of  a 
physician  can  never  be  supported  but  as  a  lu- 
crative one;  and  it  is  defrauding  in  some  de- 
gree, the  common  funds  for  its  support,  when 
fees  are  dispensed  with,  which  might  justly  be 
claimed. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  a  physician,  in 
his  incidental  communications  with  the  pa- 
tients of  other  physicians, or  with  their  friends, 
may  have  their  cases  stated  to  him  in  so 
direct  a  manner,  as  not  to  admit  of  his  de- 
clining to  pay  attention  to  them.  Under 
such  circumstances,  his  observations  should 
be  delivered  with  the  most  delicate  propriety 
and  reserve.  He  should  not  interfere  in  the 
curative  plans  pursued;  and  should  even  re- 
commend a  steady  adherence  to  them,  if  they 
appear  to  merit  approbation. 

The  following  extract  from  the  5th 
No.  of  the  New  York  Monthly  Chronicle 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  will  apply,  we 
apprehend,  to  some  of  the  Apothecaries  of 


our  city;  we  introduce  it  from  a  desire 
of  seeing  the  different  branches  of  medi- 
cine strictly  retained  within  their  appro- 
priate limits.  If  the  Apothecaries  in- 
fringe on  the  practice  of  the  Physician, 
they  will  find  that  each  Physician  will 
shortly  have  to  supply  his  own  medicines, 
and  thus  receive  the  emolument  that  at 
present,  his  prescriptions  afford  to  the 
apothecary.  It  is  worthy  the  attentive 
consideration  of  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy, whether  they  cannot  enact  such 
regulations,  as  shall  preclude  those  com- 
plaints, which  we  know  to  exist,  against 
some  of  the  Apothecaries,  for  thus  step- 
ping out  of  the  line  in  which  they  ought 
to  confine  themselves. 

"  There  is  another  class  of  practitioners^ 
more  dangerous  and  mischievous  by  far,  who 
with  singular  presumption  undertake,  not 
only  to  prescribe  themselves,  but  to  hold  up 
to  derision,  and  to  brand  with  their  authora- 
tative  censure,  the  prescription  of  regular 
physicians.  These  are  Apothecaries.  Nu- 
merous are  the  instances  which  have  fallen 
under  our  notice  of  the  successful  attempts 
made  by  some  of  this  class,  to  pirate  patients 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  physicians,  by  false 
representations  of  the  wonderful  and  superior 
efficacy  of  some  specific  or  other.  So  great 
has  the  evil  become,  that  many  druggists  ac- 
tually make  more  money  by  treating  clap-pa- 
tients, than  by  selling  drugs.  There  is  one 
individual  in  this  city,  who,  we  believe,  has 
a  greater  number  of  applications  in  the  year 
for  treatment  in  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea,  than 
any  two  physicians  can  boast  of.  It  would  be 
mercy  to  the  public  to  expose  this  man's 
name,  but  we  fear  bis  influence  would  not 
even  thus  be  destroyed.  As  we  before  said, 
the  occasional  success  which  attends  these 
men,  urge  them  on  to  the  boldest  and  most 
desperate  measures.  Their  frequent,  nay, 
daily  failures  are  carefully  kept  out  of  view, 
for  from  the  indignation  of  their  victims  they 
have  little  to  fear.  To  expose  these  failures, 
and  enumerate  a  list  of  the  serious  conse- 
quences which  are  attendant  on  them,  might 
be  attended  with  considerable  advantage. 
We  have  room  for  one  or  two  cases  only.  A 
young  man  labouring  under  gonorrhoea,  ap- 
plied in  the  first  instance  to  a  physician,  who 
candidly  iuforrned  him  that  all  attempts  at 
prognosis  were  liable  to  failure,  but  assured 
him  that  his  cure  would  be  hastened  by  a  pro- 
per attention  to  diet,  &c:  and  the  disease 
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being"  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms, 
ordered  him  a  dose  of  salts,  the  use  of  the 
warm  bath,  and  perfect  quiet.  With  this 
language  the  patient  was  not  altogether  satis- 
fied, and  less  with  the  inactive  treatment. 
"  Nothing  to  stop  the  running!"  exclaimed 
he,  and  went  to  an  apothecary.  This  con- 
scientious mortal,  without  inquiring  into  the 
history  or  the  symptoms  of  the  case,  actually 
condemns  the  practice  of  the  physician,  as 
calculated  to  keep  the  patient  on  hand,  and 
prescribes  his  specific,  which,  he  said,  always 
stops  the  running  in  four  days.  The  patient 
delighted,  puts  himself  on  the  use  of  the  apo- 
thecary's medicine,  but  instead  of  getting  bet- 
ter, grew  so  much  worse,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  recur  to  medical  advice.  When 
we  saw  him,  he  was  in  a  dreadful  state.  In- 
flammation had  extended  up  the  urethra  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  pain  and  burning  in 
the  part  were  excessive,  the  discharge  ropy 
and  viscid,  and  mixed  with  blood,  and  symp- 
toms of  a  severe  s3rmptomatic  fever  had  super- 
vened. It  is  not  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
specific  was  thrown  out  of  the  window,  the 
patient  bled  copiously,  and  the  strict  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  successfully  pursued." 

"  In  another  case  mercurial  pills  were 
forthwith  given  by  an  apothecary  for  a  pseu- 
do-syphilitic ulcer,  and  no  accompanying 
treatment,  or  regimen  at  all  attended  to.  The 
consequence  wasadistressiig  salivation,  with 
rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  joints,  and  the 
patient  laid  prostrate  for  weeks.  We  could 
adduce  many  more  instances  to  the  same 
effect.  These  will  suffice,  however,  to  show 
the  evils  which  are  attendant  on  the  unbri- 
dled licentiousness  of  your  would-be  practi- 
titioners.  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  but  one 
way  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  evil,  and  that  is 
the  institution  of  a  College  of  Apothecaries. 
This  would  at  once  elevate  the  character  of 
the  members,  and  render  them  amenable  to  a 
tribunal  for  those  malpractices  which  they 
are  at  present  committing  daily  and  with  im- 
punity. We  have  conversed  with  several  of 
the  more  enlightened  and  honourable  mem- 
bers of  this  calling,  and  they  all  approve  of 
the  measure,  and  are  anxiously  waiting  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  its  adoption.  Why 
do  physicians  not  bestir  themselves  in  this 
matter?" 

For  the  JEsculapean  Register. 
Gentlemen, 

In  yourl4th  number,  you  have  reported 
from  an  old  Magazine,  a  curious  case  of 
Fascination  in  a  Game  Cock,  by  drawing 


a  circle  of  chalk  around  him.  I  have  not 
put  it  to  the  test  of  experiment  as  is 
there  suggested,  having  not  the  slightest 
credence  in  the  fact.  I  merely  send  you 
this,  which  is  extracted  from  an  old  Folio 
of  Athanasius  Kircher,  p.  112,  entitled 
"  Ars  magna  Lucis  et  Umbrce,"  printed 
in  Amsterdam,  (but  first  at  Rome,  in  1644,) 
in  which  I  suspect  is  to  be  found  the 
source  of  the  above  referred-to  case.  I  give 
it  in  the  original  Latin,  presuming  your 
readers  can  have  no  difficulty  in  trans- 
lating it. 

Ezperimentum  mirabile,  de  imaginations  Gal- 
lince. 

"  Gallinam  pedibus  vinctam  in  pavimentum 
quodpiam  depone:  quae  primo  quidem  se  cap- 
tivam  sentiens,  alarum  succussatione  totius- 
que  corporis  motu  vincula  sibi  injecta  exeu- 
tere  omnibus  modis  laborabit;  sed  irrito  tan- 
dem conatu,  de  evasione  veluti  desperabunda 
ad  quietem  se  componens,  victoris  se  arbi- 
trio  sistet;  Quieta  igitur  sic  manente  Galliua, 
ab  oculo  ejusdem  in  ipso  pavimento  lineam 
rectam  creta,  vel  alio  quovis  coloris  genere, 
quae  chordae  figuram  referat,  duces;  deinde 
earn  compedibus  solutam  relinques:  dico  quod 
Gallina  quantum  vis  vinculis  soluta,  minemc 
tamen  avolatura  sit,  etiamsi  earn  ad  avolan- 
dum  instimulaveris.  Cujus  quidem  rei  ratio 
alia  non  est,  nisi  vehemens  animalis  imagina- 
tio,  quae  lineam  illam  in  pavimento  ductam 
vincula  sua,  quibus  ligatur,  apprehendat.  Ex- 
perimentum  hoc  saepius  non  sine  astantium 
admiratione  exibui;  non  dubito  quin  idem  in 
aliis  animalibus  locum  habeat.  Verum  de 
his  videat  Lector  curiosios." 


COMMUNICATION. 

The  following  observations  upon  the 
cause  of  the  Wind  Cholic,  or,  Tympanitis, 
appear  to  be  of  such  practical  importance 
that  I  have  translated  a  part  of  a  Memoir 
of  M.Raymond,  a  French  Physician,  who 
was  himself  very  subject  to  the  disease, 
and  by  accident  discovered  the  remedy 
of  which  he  speaks  so  highly.  Those 
who  may  be  anxious  to  peruse  the  Me- 
moir, will  find  it  in  the  second  Volume, 
page  180,  of  *  La  Medicine  Eclairee," 
by  Fourcroy. 

He  says  that  after  a  painful  digestion,, 
rendered  so  bv  a  sudden  change  of  tern- 
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pcrature,  he  was  attacked  with  a  very 
violent  Wind  Cholic;  the  Abdomen  was 
prodigiously  distended,  the  respiration 
painful,  a  strong  pulse  and  very  acute 
pains.  After  having  tried  all  the  usual 
remedies  without  experiencing  any  re- 
lief, and  his  sufferings  continuing  to  in- 
crease, he  drank  very  freely  of  cold 
water  that  was  at  his  bed  side;  immedi- 
ately a  large  quantity  of  wind  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  mouth,  and  scarcely  had 
the  emission  ceased  when  he  experi- 
enced great  relief.  It  struck  him  that 
one  of  two  things  must  take  place;  either 
that  the  cold  water  had  in  part  absorbed 
the  intestinal  gas  or  that  by  its  impres- 
sion upon  the  canal,  it  had  overcome  the 
spasm  producing  it,  and  in  this  manner 
occasioned  the  relief  that  was  experi- 
enced. He  remained  for  a  long  time  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty,  when  by  repeated 
attacks  he  had  an  opportunity  of  verify- 
ing the  efficacy  of  cold  water  in  this  spe- 
cies of  cholic,  and  also  of  studying  the 
nature  of  the  elastic  fluid  causing  the 
disease.  He  received  a  portion  of  the 
gas  in  a  small  bottle  containing  some 
tincture  of  turnsol  and  water,  and  upon 
shaking  it,  it  acquired  a  red  colour  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  produced  by  all  the 
acids.  He  afterwards  passed  the  gas 
through  a  quantity  of  lime  water,  which 
became  immediately  clouded.  Examin- 
ing the  precipitate  he  found  that  it  pre- 
sented all  the  characters  of  Carbonate  of 
lime.  There  is  no  doubt  then,  continues 
the  author,  that  the  elastic  fluid  causing 
this  species  of  cholic,  is  composed  in  a 
great  measure  of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  and 
to  prevent  the  supposition  that  this  gas 
was  the  product  of  the  respiration,  he  re- 
marks that  in  all  the  evacuations  by  the 
mouth,  the  glottis  was  always  closed,  and 
that  the  evacuations  always  occurred  be- 
tween the  inspiration  and  expiration,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  gas  that  escaped  from 
the  lungs  was  so  small  in  comparison 
with  what  escaped  from  the  primse  vise, 
and  the  results  produced,  that  it  may 
justly  be  concluded  that  the  gas  coming 
from  the  lungs  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  dif- 


ferent products.  Modern  improvements 
teach  us  that  this  gas  is  of  a  saline  nature, 
consequently  susceptible  of  being  dis- 
solved in  water;  this  liquid  then  can 
alone  produce  the  fixation  of  the  gas;  but, 
as  upon  this  fixation,  that  is  the  passage 
of  the  gas  from  the  gazeous  to  a  liquid 
state,  the  cure  entirely  depends,  it  is  very 
clear,  that  we  cannot  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  remove  to  too  great  a  dis- 
tance all  artificial  heat,  which  only  aug- 
ments the  expansive  force  of  the  gas  as 
well  as  the  cause  of  the  disease:  from 
this  he  concludes  that  the  heating  reme- 
dies usually  applied  should  be  banished 
from  the  practice  as  being  very  pernici- 
ous; and  that  cold  water  or  even  ice  it- 
self, if  it  was  possible  to  support  it,  ought 
to  be  substituted  in  their  place  as  beiug 
capable  of  effectually  curing  the  disease. 
Lime  water  might  also  be  given  with 
success,  but  would  there  not  be  a  danger 
that  the  calcareous  carbonate  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  lime  with  the  carbonic 
acid,  might  occasion  dangerous  concre- 
tions by  remaining  in  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal: perfectly  pure  magnesia  is  the  only 
earthy  substanc%  whose  employment,  in 
these  cases,  would  be  truly  advantageous 
without  having  the  inconvenience  above 
alluded  to.  He  concludes  by  requesting 
all  who  may  have  it  in  their  power,  to  re- 
peat the  above  experiments,  as~  by  that 
alone  can  we  give  to  this  new  method  of 
cure,  the  extent  and  confidence  that  it 
deserves.  RENNEI. 


Foetus. — A  boy  who  died  some  years  ago, 
on  dissection  presented  the  following  appear- 
ances. A  large  membranous  pouch  was 
found,  adhering  to  all  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  particularly  to  the  colon,  between  which 
and  the  pouch,  there  was  a  communication. 
When  the  pouch  was  opened,  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  purulent  looking  fluid,  and  two 
bodies  of  nearly  equal  size.  One  of  these 
consisted  of  hairs  matted  together,  and  formed 
into  a  ball,  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  The 
other  was  an  imperfect  foetus,  consisting  of 
flesh,  bones,  &c.  covered  with  skin.  From  the 
middle  of  this  mass,  a  short,  and  thick  liga- 
ment passed  to  the  parietes  of  the  cyst,  to 
which  it  was  attached. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


A.D 


1535 


1536 


1537 


1538 


1539 


1540 


1541 


1542 
1543 


1544 
1545 


History  of  the  World,  i  History  of  Medicine.     A.D.  History  of  the  World,     History  of  Medicine. 


Barbarossa,  or,  Chei 
reddin. — loachim  ihe 
2nd.  Elector  of  Bran- 
deburg. — Death  of 
Henry  Cornelius  A- 
grippa  of  Nettesheim. 


Francis  the  2nd,  duke 
of  Sforza. — Death  of 
Deseire  Erasmus. 


Ingol- 


University  of  Kcenigs 
buig. 


Description  of  the  Scur- 
vy byCartier. — Pleu- 
risy of  bad  character 
at  Venice. Intro- 
duction of  the  root  of 
Smilax  Aspera    into 

Europe. Birth    of 

Symphorien     Cham 
pier. 

Death  of  John  Manard 
and  of  John 
stetter. 

Birth  of  Jerome  Fabri- 
cius  of  Aquapendens, 
of  Henry  Smetius,  Of 
Felix  Plater,  of  John 
Posthius  and  of  James 
Horst. — Inoculation 
already  known  at 
Corfu. 

Death      of     Augustin 

Nifo. Birth      of 

James   Grevin,    and 
of  William  Baillou. 

Laurence   Colot    prac 
tises  with  success  the 
operation  of  the  stone 
by  the   great   appa- 
ratus. 

Birth  of  Thomas  Jor- 
dan and  of  Peter  Se- 
verin  Francis  Gio- 
gio. — Death  of  Ma- 
riano Santo  of  Bar 
letta. 

Birth  of  Paracelsus,  and 
of   John    Bauhin 
Amatus       Lusitanus 
makes  known  the  uti 
lity    of    bougies    a 
gainst     the     Carun 
cules  of  the  Urethra. 

Birth  of  John  iSicolas 
Stupani. 

Susius  maintains  that 
the  Venae  Cavae  de 
rive  their  origin  from 
the  heart. — Birth  of 
Constantine  Varoli 
and  of  John  Heur- 
nius. 

Death  of  Mathew  Cur- 
tius. 

William  Valvayseur 
Surgeon  of  Francis 
the  1st,  separates 
entirely  the  batheis 
of  the  body  from  the 
Surgeons. — Birth  of 
Julius     Casserius. — ' 


1545 


1546 


1547 


1548 


1549 


1550 


1551 


Death   of  Martin 
ther. 


The  College  of  Sur- 
gery at  Paris,  obtains 
the  participation  in 
all  the  privileges  of 
the  Universities — 
Establishment  of  the 
Botanical  Garden  at 
Padua. — —Epidemic 
Phrenitis  in  France. 
Lu-John  Philip  Ingrassias 
discovers  the  Stapes. 
— Birth  of  Tagliaco- 
tius. 
Battle  of  Muhlberg. —  John  Baptiste  Cannani 


discovers  the  valves 
of  the  Vena  Azygos, 


Establishment  of  the 
University  of  Rheims 
by  the  Cardinal 
Charles  of  Lorraine. 
Henry    2nd,    king    of  Birth  of  Scipio  Mercu 


France. 


Julius  3d>  Pope. 


1552 


Treaty    of    Passau. — 
Birth  of  Paul  Sarpi. 


1553 


Charles   3d, 
Savoy. 


Duke    of 


1553JThe  use  of  fire  arms 
becomes  general  in 
Europe. 


nus. — Aranzi  disco- 
vers the  elevator 
muscle  of  the  supe- 
rior eyelid. 

Mathew  Cornax  ope- 
rated for  the  stone 
on  the  Emperor  at 
Vienna. 

Birth  of  Gaspard  Bau- 
hin, and  of  Emilius 
Campolongo. 

Sweating  disease;  Epi- 
demic Pleurisy  in 
Switzerland. An- 
nulling of  the  Decree 
of  1515,  which  de- 
clared the  Surgeons 
members  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Paris. -Death 
of  John  Baptiste 
Montanus. — Birth  of 
Hercules  of  Sassonia. 

Anatomical  Tables  of 
Eustachius. Dis- 
secting Ampitheatre 
at  Pisa— Death  of 
Bartholomew  Maggi, 
and  of  Benoit  Victo- 
rius. — Birth  of  Louis 
Settala. 

Michal  Servetus  points 
out  the  small  circu- 
lation of  the  blood. 
He  is  burnt  alive  at 
Geneva. 
Death  of  Jerome  Fra- 

castor. Birth      of 

James  Guillemean, 
and  of  Prosper  Al- 
pinus. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday  Nov.  11,  the  Society  held 
its  second  meeting,  when,  in  addition 
to  the  members  present,  there  was  an 
unusual  number  of  strangers. 

Models  of  the  head,  divided  and  mark- 
ed out  phrenologically,  recently  execu- 
ted in  this  city,  were  displayed  upon  the 
table  for  the  inspection  of  those  who  had 
already  subscribed  for  them,  and  others 
who  wished  for  them:  they  were  well 
executed,  and  any  person  not  a  member 
wishing  to  possess  one,  can  be  supplied 
by  applying  to  the  Society — the  charge 
is  only  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  piece. 

Some  new  members  were  elected;  se- 
veral candidates  proposed;  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  lecture  upon  taste,  phrenologi- 
cally considered,  by  Dr.  Bell:  the  subject 
was  one  of  interest,  and  was  ably  hand- 
led by  the  lecturer,  who  explained  on 
the  model,  whatever  in  his  remarks  would 
be  better  illustrated  in  that  way. 

A  Lecture  is  to  be  delivered  at  the 
next  meeting. — Nov.  25,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Beasley. 

LITHOTOMY. 

We  gave  in  the  last  number,  a  short 
account  of  Mr.  Civiale's  improvement  in 
the  removal  of  Calculi  from  the  bladder. 
In  the  present  number,  we  are  happy  to 
add  the  following  notice  of  it,  extracted 
from  a  late  Number  of  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  of  Paris.  It  will  appear  from 
this,  that  it  excites  great  interest  in  that 
metropolis.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
Dr.  La  Roche  is  translating  the  Report 
made  to  the  Institude,  as  mentioned  be- 
low, and  that  it  will  appear  in  a  few 
days. 

"  The  new  plan  of  M.  Civiale  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  without 
the  operation  of  Lithotomy,  sanctioned  by  the 
Institute,  upon  the  report  of  Messrs.  Percy 
and  Chaussier,daily  receives  from  experience, 
a  confirmation,  very  consoling  to  humanity. 
Of  23  patients,  who  have  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  this  skilful  operator,  nine  have  been 
completely  cured;  the  rest  are  in  a  fair  way 
of  recovery;  among  those  cured,  we  find  a 
woman  75  years  old;  a  small  number  have 
been  met  with,  to  whom  he  has  not  thought 


his  method  applicable,  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  stone,  and  particularly,  the 
extent  and  degree  of  alteration  in  the  viscus 
containing  it.  The  stones  offered  a  great 
variety  with  respect  to  size  and  consistence. 
One  was  composed  of  uric  acid,  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg,  which  required  eight  sittings  for  its 
complete  destruction.  In  general,  the  small-  i 
er  and  more  friable  they  are,  the  easier  and 
more  prompt  is  the  cure. 

Messrs.  Montaigu,  Giraudy,  Richerand, 
Marc,  Brown,  KorefF,  Sue,  Bailly,  Lullier, 
Winslow,  Nauche,  Thevenot  de  St.  Blaise, 
Lisfranc,  wSerres,  Lebreton,  IVlont  Courrier, 
Gillet,  Laroche,  Larbaud,  Sellier,  and  other 
distinguished  practitioners,  having  been  pre- 
sent at  these  different  operations,  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  appreciating  their  happy 
results. 

By  this  new  method,  no  danger  is  experi- 
enced, and  the  pain  is  in  general  so  slight, 
that  many  of  those  operated  upon,  have  not 
discontinued  their  occupations." — From  the 
Journal  des  Debats. 

Prolific. — A  woman  of  Vire  Sarth,  was  de- 
livered of  4  children  in  1823. — In  August 
last,  she  repeated  the  offence  by  presenting 
her  country  with  3  girls  and  1  boy. 


Bradford,  (Penn.)  October  23. 

Salivary  Fistula. — A  curious  case  of  this 
kind,  recently  occurred  in  the  township  of 
Troy.  The  subject  was  a  child  two  years  and 
a  half  old.  A  swelling  was  first  discovered 
in  the  seat  of  the  Parotid  Gland,  which  soon 
extended  along  the  course  of  its  excretory 
duct,  to  near  the  middle  of  the  cheek.  In  a 
few  days  the  swelling  and  inflammation  spread 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  cheek,  and  in 
the  centre  there  appeared  a  small  extraneous 
substance,  which  had  protruded  itself  through 
the  skin,  and  which,  on  being  extracted,  was 
found  to  be  a  Feather. 

An  incision  was  made  in  the  tumour,  from 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  transparent 
matter,  resembling  saliva  in  all  respects,  was 
discharged.  The  saliva  now  discharges  itself 
upon  the  cheek,  or  whenever  the  orifice  be- 
comes closed,  the  fluid  accumulates.  Tt  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  presence  of  a 
feather  in  that  situation,  without  supposing  it 
to  have  entered  at  the  mouth  of  Steno's  Duct, 
and  thereby  producing  the  symptoms  above 
described.  A.  H.  , 
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LEVANT. 

It  is  no  less  curious  than  interesting, 
to  know  the  state  of  Literature  and  Sci- 
ence, in  different  countries  possessing 
different  opportunities  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge on  these  and  other  points;  this  in- 
formation too  is,  sometimes,  of  no  little 
utility;  and  as  perhaps,  some  of  our 
readers  are  not  acquainted  in  any  great 
degree  with  the  customs,  manners  and 
standing,  of  the  people  alluded  to  in  the 
following  Summary,  we  have  thought  a 
slight  notice  of  their  Medical  concerns 
would  not  be  unacceptable.  Most  of 
our  information  is  derived  from  "  Hob- 
house's  Albania." 

"  Physic  is  practised  in  the  Levant,  partly 
by  Greeks,  who  have  received  some  educa- 
tion in  Italy,  and  frequently  continue  on  their 
return  to  wear  the  Frank  habit,  and  partly  by 
Italians.  They  are  extremely  ignorant  and 
full  of  old  prejudices,  yet  they  are  personages 
of  some  importance.  Many  have  received  no 
education  at  all." 
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"  Signor  Cazzaiti,  (an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,)  has  tried  some  courageous  in- 
novations, and  has  even  attempted  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Cow  Pox,  and  with  partial 
success.  He  had  inoculated  about  three 
hundred." 

"  The  general  practice  is,  to  administer 
Jalap,  Manna,  Glauber's  Salts,  in  quantities 
too  small  to  be  serviceable,  and  bark  draughts 
in  almost  every  complaint,  swilling  the  pa- 
tient at  the  same  time  with  fat  broth  and 
slops.  Phlebotomy  is  also  frequently  prac- 
tised, but  with  topical  bleedings  they  seem 
unacquainted,  although  the  Turkish  and 
Greek  peasants,  scarify  themselves  on  the 
hands  and  feet,  as  acute  for  Rheumatic  pains. 
If  the  disease  does  not  speedily  give  way,  the 
patient  is  concluded  to  be  possessed,  and  re- 
course is  had  to  a  priest,  whose  business  it  is 
to  cast  out  the  tormenting  spirit." 

"  Maladies  are  considered  by  this  ignorant 
and  superstitious  people,  rather  as  judgments 
and  visitations,  or  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  demon,  than  as  the  simple  effects  of  a  dis- 
orderly system." 

xMr.  Hobhouse  was  of  opinion,  "  that  the 
use  of  the  hot  bath,  must  be  prejudicial  to 
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health,  from  the  excessive  relaxation,  and  in- 
deed exhaustion,  which  it  produces.  A  per- 
son not  accustomed  to  the  heat  of  the  inner 
chamber  of  the  bath,  is  unable  to  support 
himself  a  moment  in  the  warm  steam,  in  which 
a  Greek  or  Turk  will  remain,  under  the 
bauds  of  the  bathers  for  half  an  hour." 

"  All  the  women  bathe  at  least  once  a 
month;  the  men  in  general  once  a  week." 

The  ancients  seern  to  have  ranked  bathing 
with  the  pleasures  of  Venus  and  Bacchus,  and 
looked  upon  it  as  no  less  pernicious,  if  carried 
to  excess: 

"  Drink  much,  bathe  often,  love  a  woman 

well — 
"  'Twill  send  you  just  the  shortest  way   to 

hell." 
"  Total  blindness  in  horses  is  not  unfre- 
queotly  removed  in  the  following-  manner: — 
They  run  a  needle  and  thread  round  the  back 
part  of  the  eye;  then,  by  means  of  the  thread, 
they  draw  the  eye  almost  out  of  the  socket, 
so  as  to  reach  the  back  part  of  it,  and  with  a 
razor  or  knife,  cut  off  the  horny  excrescence 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  disease:  washing  the 
wound  with  a  little  salt,  they  afterwards  re- 
turn the  part  to  its  position,  and  consider  the 
horse  to  be -sufficiently  recovered,  to  be  used 
the  next  day." 

PATHOLOGY. 

Diseases  of  the  lungs  and  their  lining 
membranes,  are  so  common  that  we  have 
thought  it  would  facilitate  the  mode  of 
cure  as  regards  external  applications,  by 
giving  a  short  account  of  a  Memoir,  by 
M.  Portal,  winch  has  for  its  object  some 
means  of  communication  of  the  lungs 
with  the  arms  and  the  external  parts  of 
the  breast.  The  principal  part  of  the 
Memoir  is  contained  in  the  first  Volume 
of  La  Medicine  Eclairee,  page  535,  as, 
on  account  of  its  length  we  shall  only  be 
able  to  extract  what  we  think  the  most 
important  part. 

After  making  some  observations  upon 
the  communication  between  all  the  parts 
of  our  body,  and  detailing  some  practical 
cases  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  showing 
the  intimate  connexion  between  them 
and  the  arms  and  external  parts  of  the 
breast,  he  remarks,  that  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Anatomy  affords  a  natural 
explanation  of  these  facts,  attested  by 


practice.  Do  we  not  know  what  large 
productions  of  the  cellular  tissue  pro- 
ceed from  the  summit  of  the  lungs,  pass 
under  the  clavicles  and  accompany  the 
axillary  vessels  and  nerves?  The  cel- 
lular tissue  is  there  very  spongy;  it  pene- 
trates the  axillary  glands  and  passes  to 
the  superior  extremities.  A  large  quan- 
tity oi  cellular  tissue  from  the  axillary 
mass  occupies  the  space  between  the 
scapula  and  the  superior  ribs  as  well  as 
the  space  between  the  great  dorsal  and 
great  pectoral,  and  passing  under  those 
muscles  reaches  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
and  those  of  the  breast.  Injections,  con- 
tinues M.  Portal,  afford  strong  proofs 
of  the  prompt  and  easy  communica- 
tion existing  between  the  lungs  and  su- 
perior extremities.  In  fact,  anatomists 
can,  in  a  degree,  imitate  nature,  by  in- 
jecting into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
lungs  a  quantity  of  water.  The  water 
transudes  from  air  cell  to  air  cell,  and 
soon  arrives  at  the  external  part  of  the 
breast,  under  the  Axillge,  in  order  to 
spread  itself  in  the  arms  and  lateral  part 
of  the  breast  in  following  the  cellular 
tissue  of  which  we  have  spoken.  M. 
Portal  says,  that  he  has  made  these  in- 
jections of  water,  or  by  inflation,  in  a 
contrary  way,  that  is,  from  without  to 
the  internal  parts,  and  he  always  observ- 
ed a  very  free  and  easy  communication 
to  exist  between  them.  It  is  from  this 
knowledge  alone  that  we  can  arrive  at 
more  certain  data  to  obtain  a  more  for- 
tunate and  prompt  result  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  different  external  re- 
medies employed  every  day  without  or- 
der or  method;  and,  in  short,  in  a  way 
altogether  empirical. 

From  this  anatomical  knowledge,  M. 
Portal  says  that  he  has  derived  great 
advantages,  in  consumption,  fluxion  of 
the  breast,  and  some  other  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  lie  has  employed  frictions 
either  dry  or  with  the  Tincture  of  Can- 
tha rides,  upon  the  superior  extremities, 
under  the  AxilHe,  and  along  the  breast. 

He  concludes  by  saying,  that  blisters 
ought  not  to  be  applied  in  affections  of 
the   breast,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
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Quinzy,  Rheumatism  &c.  where  they 
are  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
The  lungs  being  separated  from  the  skin 
by  the  intercostal  and  other  muscles  ot 
the  Thorax,  and  by  the  two  pleurae,  Why 
do  we  apply  blisters  over  the  seat  of  the 
disease?  From  our  knowledge  of  Ana- 
tomy, and  allowing  it  to  guide  us  in  the 
application  of  external  remedies,  it  is 
under  the  Axillae  upon  the  lateral  and 
superior  part  of  the  breast,  and  along  the 
internal  part  of  the  arm,  that  we  ought 
to  apply  the  blisters.  RSNNEJ. 

HOSPITAL. 

Many  inquiries  and  conjectures  hav- 
ing been  made  relative  to  the  design  and 
purposes  of  the  new  building  erected  on 
the  Hospital  Square,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing, from  Dr.  Coates'  "  History  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,"  published 
in  the  last  number  of  the  "  Philadel- 
phia Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physi- 
cal Sciences,"  lately  issued.  The  whole 
article  is  very  interesting,  and  we  pre- 
sume we  may  depend  on  the  authenti- 
city of  all  the  facts  there  mentioned. 

"  In  addition  to  the  buildings  already  enu- 
merated, there  are,  a  fire-proof  stable,  and  a 
large  brick  erection,  just  completed — the  ob- 
jects of  which  are  various.  The  lower  story 
is  to  be  employed  for  work-shops  and  offices, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  the  existing-  stable — 
which  is  then  to  be  converted  to  the  use  of 
the  deranged,  affording  a  day-room  for  the 
women,  and  a  number  of  cells.  The  second 
story  forms  a  very  large  day-room  for  the  ex- 
ercise and  employment  of  the  men  lunatics — 
and  the  insufficient  chamber,  at  present  occu- 
pied for  this  purpose,  will  then  augment  their 
lodging-room." 

Medical  Ethics — concluded. 
A  physician,  when  visiting  a  sick  person 
in  the  country,  may  be  desired  to  see  a  neigh- 
bouring patient.,  who  is  under  the  regular  di- 
rection of  another  physician,  in  consequence 
of  some  sudden  change  or  aggravation  of 
symptoms.  The  conduct  to  be  pursued  oa 
such  an  occasion  is  to  give  advice  adapted  to 
present  circumstances;  to  interfere  no  farther 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  with  the  general 
plan  of  treatment;  to  assume  no  future  direc- 
tion, unless  it  be  expressly  desired;  and,  in 


this  case,  to  request  an  immediate  consulta- 
tion with  the  practitioner  antecedently  em- 
ploy ed. 

At  the  close  of  every  interesting  and  im- 
portant case,  especially  when  it  hath  termi- 
nated fatally,  a  physician  should  trace  back, 
in  calm  reflection,  all  the  steps,  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  treatment  of  it.  This  review  of 
the  origin,  progress,  and  conclusion  of  the 
malady;  of  the  whole  curative  plan  pursued; 
and  of  the  particular  operation  of  the  several 
remedies  employed,  as  well  as  of  the  doses 
and  periods  of  time  in  which  they  were  ad- 
mi  nisteredj — will  furnish  the  most  authentic 
documents,  on  which  individual  experience 
can  be  formed.  But  it  is  in  a  moral  view, 
that  the  practice  is  here  recommended;  and 
it  should  be  performed  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous impartiality.  Let  no  self-deception  be 
permitted  in  the  retrospect;  and,  if  errors, 
either  of  omission  or  commission,  are  disco- 
vered, it  behoves,  that  they  should  be  brought 
fairly  and  fully  to  the  mental  view.  Regrets 
may  follow,  but  criminality  will  thus  be  obvi- 
ated. For,  good  intentions  and  the  imper- 
fection of  human  skill  which  cannot  antici- 
pate the  knowledge  that  events  alone  disclose, 
will  sufficiently  justify  what  is  past,  provided 
the  failure  be  made  conscientiously  subservi- 
ent to  future  wisdom  and  rectitude  in  profes- 
sional conduct. 

The  opportunities, which  a  physician  not  un- 
frequently  enjoys,  of  promoting  and  strength- 
ening the  good  resolutions  of  his  patients,  suf- 
fering under  the  consequences  of  vicious  con- 
duct, ought  never  to  oe  neglected.  And  his 
councils,  or  even  remonstrances,  will  give  sa- 
tisfaction, not  disgust,  if  they  be  conducted 
with  politeness,  and  evince  a  genuine  love  of 
virtue,  accompanied  by  a  sincere  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  duty, 
to  which  medical  men  are  bound,  so  far  as 
is  compatible  with  the  urgency  of  the  cases 
under  their  charge.  Visits  may  often  be  made 
with  sufficient  convenience  and  benefit,  eitber 
before  the  hours  of  going  to  church,  or  during 
the  intervals  of  public  worship.  And,  in  many 
chronic  ailments,  the  sick,  together  with  their 
attendants,  are  qualified  to  participate  in  the 
social  offices  of  religion;  and  should  not  be 
induced  to  forego  this  important  privilege,  by 
the  expectation  of  a  call  from  their  physician 
cr  surgeon. 

A  physician  who  is  advancing  in  years,  yet 
unconscious  of  any  decay  in  his  faculties,  may 
occasionally  experience  some  change  in  the 
wonted  confidence  of  his  friends.     Patients, 
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who  before  trusted  solely  to  his  care  and  skill, 
may  now  request  that  he  will  join  in  consul- 
tation, perhaps  with  a  younger  coadjutor.  It 
behoves  him  to  admit  this  change  without  dis- 
satisfaction or  fastidiousness;  regarding  it  as 
no  mark  of  disrespect,  but  as  the  exercise  of 
a  just  and  reasonable  privilege  in  those  by 
whom  he  is  employed.  The  junior  practi- 
tioner may  well  be  supposed  to  have  more 
ardour,  than  he  possesses,  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases;  to  be  bolder  in  the  exhibition  of 
new  medicines;  and  disposed  to  administer 
old  ones  in  doses  of  greater  efficacy.  And 
this  union  of  enterprise  with  caution,  and  of 
fervour  with  coolness,  may  promote  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  a  difficult  and  pro- 
tracted case.  Let  the  medical  parties,  there- 
fore, be  studious  to  conduct  themselves  to- 
wards each  other  with  candour  and  iroparti- 
alityj  co-operating,  by  mutual  concessions,  in 
the  benevolent  discharge  of  professional  duty. 
The  commencement  of  that  period  of  senes- 
cence, when  it  becomes  incumbent  on  a  phy- 
sician to  decline  the  offices  of  his  profession, 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain;  and  the  decision 
on  so  nice  a  point  must  be  left  to  the  moral 
discretion  of  the  individual.  Because,  one 
grown  old  in  the  useful  and  honourable  exer- 
cise of  the  healing  art  may  continue  to  enjoy, 
and  justly  to  enjoy  the  unabated  confidence 
of  the  public.  And  whilst  exempt,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  from  the  privations  and  in- 
firmities of  age,  he  is  under  indispensable  ob- 
ligations to  apply  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, in  the  most  efficient  way,  to  the  benefit 
of  mankind:  for,  the  possession  of  powers  is  a 
clear  indication  of  the  will  of  our  Creator,  con- 
cerning their  practical  direction.  But,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  the  bodily  and  men- 
tal vigour  must  be  expected  to  decay  progres- 
sively, though  perhaps  slowly,  after  the  meri- 
dian of  life  is  past.  As  age  advances,  therefore, 
a  physician  should  from  time  to  time,  scruti- 
nize impartially  the  state  of  bis  faculties;  that 
he  may  determine,  bonajlde,  the  precise  de- 
gree, in  which  he  is  qualified  to  execute  the 
active  and  multifarious  offices  of  his  profession. 
And  whenever  he  becomes  conscious,  that  his 
memory  presents  to  him  with  faintness  those 
analogies,  on  which  medical  reasoning  and  the 
treatment  of  diseases  are  founded;  that  diffi- 
dence of  the  measures  to  be  pursued  perplexes 
his  judgment;  that,  from  a  deficiency  in  the 
acuteness  of  his  senses,  he  finds  himself  less 
able  to  distinguish  signs,  or  to  prognosticate 
events; — he  should  at  once  resolve,  though 
others  perceive  not  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place,  to  sacrifice  every  consideration 
of  fame  or  fortune,  and  to  retire  from  the  en- 
gagements of  business.  To  the  surgeon  under 


similar  circumstances,  this  rule  of  conduct  is 
still  more  necessary ;  for  the  energy  of  the 
understanding  often  subsists  much  longer 
than  the  quickness  of  eye-sight,  delicacy  of 
touch,  and  steadiness  of  hand,  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  skilful  performance  of  opera- 
tions. Let  both  the  physician  and  surgeon 
never  forget,  that  their  professions  are  public 
trusts,  properly  rendered  lucrative  whilst 
they  fulfil  them;  but  which  they  are  bound, 
by  honour  and  probity,  to  relinquish,  as  soon 
as  they  find  themselves  unequal  to  their  ade- 
quate and  faithful  execution. 


MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  20th  ult,  Dr. 
Bache  read  a  paper  upon  the  Brunonian 
Theory  of  Life  and  Disease,  which  eli- 
cited considerable  discussion  and  inge- 
nuity, on  the  part  of  both  partisans,  and 
opponents.  We  do  not  however,  mean  to 
enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question  in  this 
place, and  indeed,  would  much  rather  that 
practical  subjects  were  always  brought 
before  the  Society;  for,  however  interest- 
ing in  many  points  of  view,  are  subjects 
of  a  speculative  nature,  this  Society  is 
not  the  place  for  them:  the  junior  mem- 
bers who  are  seeking  practical  informa- 
tion, and  many,  perhaps  most  of  the  phy- 
sicians who  are  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing the  meetings  would  generally  prefer 
topics,  which  would  be  of  immediate 
service  to  them — the  others  are  better 
attended  to  in  the  closet.  When  these 
subjects  are,  however,  brought  before  the 
Society,  it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that 
a  practical  bearing,  which  might  be  given 
to  many  of  them,  is  studiously  avoided, 
and  the  main  point  itself  nearly  lost  sight 
of: — this  was  very  much  the  case  at  this 
meeting. 

A  note,  or  communication  from  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  had  been  received 
at  the  preceding  meeting,  in  which  were 
set  forth  in  terms  of  disapprobation  the 
practice  of  certain  physicians  of  entering 
into  an  agreement  with  some  Apothe- 
caries to  receive  a  certain  per  centage 
of  all  prescriptions  sent  by  them  to  their 
shop:  this  note  was  again  read  to  the 
Society,  and  a  committee  appointed  t< 
inquire  into   the  circumstances  of  the 
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case,  to  determine  what  measures  would 
be  proper  to  be  pursued,  and  to  report 
to  the  Society  as  soon  as  convenience 
would  permit. 

The  propriety  of  returning  the  com- 
pliment, and  lodging  a  complaint  against 
certain  members  of  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy for  intruding  and  infringing  upon 
the  rights  of  Physicians,  &c.  was  also 
suggested,  but  as  it  was  understood  that 
the  College  was  inquiring  into,  and  in- 
vestigating these  matters,  it  was  not  at 
this  time  deemed  expedient. 

§C7=  Since  writing  the  above,  the  Socie- 
ty have  held  another  meeting,  at  which 
the  said  committee  reported,  that  having 
examined  into  the  circumstances  alluded 
to  by  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  they  ful- 
ly concurred  in  the  views  taken  by  said 
College,  and  entirely  disapproved  of  such 
connexions. 

They  also  condemned,  in  strong  terms, 
the  practice  of  certain  apothecaries,  of 
prescribing  for,  and  even  visiting  the 
sick,  &c.  These  reports  were  accepted, 
and  copies  of  them  directed  to  be  sent 
to  the  College  of  Pharmacy.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  at  length  these  improprieties 
will  be  taken  into  serious  consideration, 
and  all  proper  means  adopted  for  their 
discontinuance. 

The  Society  afterwards  heard  a  lec- 
ture on  inflammation,  from  Dr.  Godman, 
which  produced  much  interesting  dis- 
cussion, and  the  subject  not  having  been 
concluded  at  adate  hour,  it  was  agreed 
to  postpone  its  further  consideration  un- 
til the  next  regular  meeting* 


Copy  of  an  advertisement  from  an  ino- 
culating Weaver  in  the  West  of  England 

"  I  George  Ridler  near  Stroud  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Gloster  Broadweaver  at  the  desier  of 
peeple  hereabout  do  give  Noutis  That  1  have 
Inockilated  these  too  Seasons  past  between  2 
and  300  for  the  Smale  Pox,  and  but  too  or 
three  of  them  died — A  Mainy,  peepel  be  a 
feard  of  the  thing  but  evaiilh  it  is  No  More 
than  Scrattin  a  bit  of  a  haul  in  theier  Yarm  A 
pushin  in  a  peece  of  Skaped  rag  dipt  in  Sum 
of  the  Pocky  Matter  of  a  Child  under  the 
Distemper — That  Every  body  in  the  Nashion 
may  be  sarved  I  Will  God  Willin  Undertake 


to  fnockillat  them  with  the  pervizef  they  will 
take  too  Purges  before  hand  and  loose  a  little 
blud  away,  for  half  a  Crown  a  head;  And  I 
will  be  bould  to  say  Noo  body  goes  beyoud 
me." 

"  NB.  Poor  Volk  at  a  Shillin  a  head  but  all 
Must  Pay  for  the  Purgin." 

BILIARY  CONCRETIONS. 

Coe,  in  his  Treatise  on  this  subject^ 
states,  that  Hoffman  gives  an  instance  of 
a  gall-bladder  distended  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  contain  3646  concretions, 
nearly  of  the  size  of  pease. 

Elongation  of  the  Inferior  Extremities. 

Messrs.  Richerand  and  Cloquet,  relate  the 
case  of  a  patient  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis, 
whose  lower  limbs  admit  of  being  alternately 
lengthened  and  shortened  to  the  extent  of  3 
or  4  inches.  These  gentlemen  explain  the 
circumstance  by  supposing  that  the  heads  of 
the  ossa  femora  are  destroyed,  as  well  as  the 
sides  of  the  cotyloid  cavity. 

The  following  Portraiture  of  the  Mi- 
nisters of  Death,  is  taken  from  the  Seato^ 
nian  Prize  Essay  on  Death,  by  the  late 
Rev.  Bishop  of  London.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether irrelevant  to  our  pages. 

"  At  his  right  hand,  nearest  himself  in  place, 
And  frightfulness  of  form  his  parent — Sin 
With  fatal  industry  and  cruel  care, 
Busies  herself  in  pointing  all  his  stings, 
And  tipping  every  shaft,  with  venom,  drawn 
From  her  infernal  store — around  him  rang'd 
In  terrible  array  and  mixture  strange, 
Of  uncouth  shapes  stand  his  dread  ministers! 
Foremost  Old  Age,  his  natural  ally 
And  firmest  friend.  Next  him  Diseases  thick, 
A  motly  train — Fever  with  cheek  of  fire; 
Consumption  wan — Palsy  half  warm  with  life, 
And  half  a  clay-cold  lump — joint  torturing 

Gout, 
And  ever  gnawing  Rheum — Convulsion  wild, 
Swoln  Dropsy,  panting  Asthma,  Apoplexy 
Full  gorg'd.     There  too  the  Pestilence  that 

walks 
In  darkness,  and  the  sickness  that  destroys 
At  broad  noon  day.     These  and  a  thousand 

more  v 

Horrid  to  tell,  attentive  wait;  and  when 
By  heaven's  command  Death  waves  his  ebon 

wand, 
Sudden  rush  forth  to  execute  his  purpose 
And  scatter  desolation  o'er  the  earth." 
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Question. — It  lias  been  affirmed  by 
various  persons,  that  experiment  proves 
the  body  of  an  animal  to  weigh  more 
when  dead,  than  when  alive!  Being  some- 
what given  to  scepticism,  and  well  re- 
collecting the  story  of  king  Janres,  and 
the  Philosophical  Society,  to  which  the 
attention  of  your  readers  has  been  lately 
directed;  and  having  no  convenience  for 
repeating  such  experiments,  I  wish  to 
inquire  what  is  the  real  fact  as  it  re- 
spects the  above  assertioi  ? 

SCRUTATOR. 


VARIETY. 

M.  Richerand  cures  varicose  veins  by  a 
simple  longitudinal  incision  of  some  inches  in 
length,  applying1  lint  to  the  wound  to  prevent 
healing  by  the  first  intention,  and  to  secure 
suppuration.  The  vessels  are  thus  emptied 
of  the  partially  coagulated  blood  with  which 
they  are  filled,  and  become  obliterated — no 
inflammation  spreading  along  the  internal 
surface  of  the  vessels,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  when  cut  across  or  tied. 

The  number  of  plants  described  by  Lin- 
naeus was  about  8,000.  Since  his  time,  the 
boundaries  of  this  science  have  been  so  much 
enlarged,  that  40,000  species  of  plants  are 
distinctly  known.  The  known  quadrupeds 
have  in  like  make  manner  advanced  from  300 
species  to  700,  and  the  larger  kinds  especial- 
ly, have  been  found  numerous. 

Ingenuity. — An  abundant  supply  of  food 
for  the  swarming  inhabitants  of  China  is 
obtained  by  the  artificial  hatching  of  fishes' 
spawn.  The  gelatinous  matter  contained 
therein  is  collected  from  the  banks  and  sur- 
faces of  rivers,  and  put  into  the  shells  of  fresh 
eggs,  whose  contents  have  been  removed — 
the  holes  in  the  shell  are  then  closed  with 
cement,  and  they  are  placed  under  a  sitting 
hen  for  a  certain  time,  the  shells  are  then 
broken,  and  the  contents  poured  into  shallow 
sunny  pools,  where  the  hatchiug  is  completed, 
and  myriads  of  live  fish  reward  the  experi- 
ment. 

The  wife  of  a  person  in  Broughton,  (says 
the  White  Haven  paper,)  was  last  week  de- 
livered of  a  female  child  that  had  neither 
eyes,  nose,  nor  any  ossification  on  the  head, 
the  cranium  being  altogether  defective,  and 
the  viscera  completely  unnatural;  yet,  not- 
withstanding, the  child  lived  two  days! 


In  1821,  90,000  persons  were  vaccinated  in 
Ceylon,  20,149  in  the  Presidency  of  Fort 
William,  and  22,478  in  that  of  Bombay. 

Extracts  from  Dr.  Kitchener's  work  on  the 
tl  Economy  of  the  Eyes." 
"  Spectacles  are  always  preferable,  because, 
both  eyes,  by  being  kept  in  action  are  kept  in 
health — vision  is  brighter  and  easier;  and  the 
labour  of  each  eye  is  considerably  lessened. 

When  persons  who  have  long  patronised 
one  eye  and  slighted  the  other,  take  to  spec- 
tacles, they  will  (generally,)  require  glasses 
of  a  different  focus  for  each  eye. 

Forcing  the  eyes  to  work  at  night,  even  for  a 
few  moments  after  they  are  tired,  will  often 
put  them  out  of  humour  for  the  whole  of  the 
following  day,  and  is,  of  all  eye-spoiling  acts, 
the  most  mischievous. — Want  of  mercy  in  this 
respect  has  prematurely  ruined  the  eyes  of 
thousands." 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our  next,  or  twenty-sixth  number,  will 
complete  the  Register  for  half  a  year.— 
A  variety  of  circumstances  lead  us  to 
bring  it  to  a  termination  at  this  point. 
We  find  a  weekly  Register  in  this  city, 
where  three  or  four  Quarterly  Medical 
Journals  are  published,  by  no  means 
encouraged,  either  by  communications 
which  may  interest  the  Editors,  or  by 
punctuality  in  complying  with  the  terms 
of  subscription,  in  which  the  publisher 
alone  is  concerned. — Such  being  the  case, 
we  have  considered  it  a  justice  due  to 
the  publisher,  no  longer  to  continue  this 
paper.  At  a  future  day  we  may,  perhaps, 
resume  it  under  an  enlarged  form. 

Our  next  number  will  contain  a  title 
page  and  index — which  will,  as  usual  be 
forwarded  to  those  who  have  paid  up 
their  subscriptions.  Those  who  have  not, 
can  receive  it  by  calling  at  the  publish- 
er's, (Mr.  Desilver,  No.  110,  Walnut 
street,)  and  liquidating  his  claim  upon 
them. 

Any  gentleman  who  has  paid  his  sub- 
scription for  a  whole  year,  will  have  the 
balance  returned  by  applying  as  above. 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  as  the  work  is 
complete  in  itself,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it 
will  be  kept  half  bound,  or  in  numbers, 
at  the  same  place,  where  it  may  be  at 
all  times  procured. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


A.D 


1564 


1555 


1556 


History  of  the  World.     History  of  Medicine. 


Peace  reestablished  in 
the  bosom  of  the 
church  at  Augsburg. 


Philip  the  2nd,  king  of 
Spain. 


1551 


1588 


Elizabeth,    Queen 
England. 


of 


1558  University  of  Jena. 

1559  - 


1560 


1561 
1562 


Charles  the  9th,  king  of 
France. — Death  of 
Philip  Melanchthon. 


A.D..  History  of  the  World. 


1563 


1564 


War  of  the  Hugonots 
Establishment  of  the 
University  of  Douai 
by  Philip   the    2nd, 
king  of  Spain. 


Maximilian  the  2nd, 
emperor. — Birth  of 
Galileo,  and  of  Peter 
Paaw. 


Gabriel  Fallopius  dis- 
covers the  valve  ol 
the  colon  in  monkies 
— Death  of  Jeremy 
Thnverius  and  of 
John  Echt  —Birth  of 
John  Baptiste  Corte- 
si- 

Death  of  James  Dubois. 
— Diaz  of  Isla,  pub- 
lishes his  work  upon 
Syphilis.— Birth  of 
Henry  of  Bra. 

Epidemic  scurvy  in  the 
Brabant. — Anatomi 
cal  amphitheatre  at 
Montpellier. — Birth 
of  Archibald  Piccol- 
huomini. 

Hooping  cough  in  Ger 
many  and  in  France. 
— Petechial  fever  in 
Poitou. 

Death  of  John  Ferneli- 
us,of  JohnCornaiius, 
of  Lucas  Ganrico 
of  Jason  of  Pratis, 
and  of  Peler  Bairo. 

Birth  of  John  of  Colle 

Death  of  Oddus  of  Od- 

dis Birth   of    Ste 

phen  Roiz  of  Castro 

Peter  Franco  practise 
lithotomy  by  the  high 

operation. Hoop 

ing  cough  at  Zurich. 
— Death  of  Andrew 
Laguna,  of  John 
Dryander,  and  of 
Amatus  Lusitanus  — 
Posthius  perceives  at 
Montpellier  the  val- 
ves of  the  crural 
vein.— Birth  of  Wil- 
liam Fabriciusof  Hil 
den. 

Birth  of  Sanctorius. 

Eurtaching  discovers 
the  thoracic  canal 
upon  a  horse.— Death 
of  John  Moibanus 
and  of  Thomas  Hou 
!ier. 

Birth  of  Charles  Pison 
— Death  of  Gabriel 
Fallopius. 

Epidemic    pleurisy    in 
Switzerland.— Death 
of  Charles   Stephen 
and  of  Andrew  Ve 
salius. 


1565 


1566 


1567 
1568 


1569 


1570 


1571 


1672 


1573 


1574 


1575 


1576 


1577 


History  of  Medicine. 


Death  of  John  Lange, 
and  of  Conrad  Ges- 
ner. 
Hungarian   Disease.— 
Death    of    Leonard 
Fuchs,  and  of  Wil- 
liam Rondelet. 
Birth  of  Thomas  Fyens. 
Birth  of  Thomas  Cam- 
panelia  and  of  John 

Hartmann. Death 

of  Victor  Trincavel- 
la,  of  Levinus  Lem- 
nius,  and  of  Joseph 
Struthius. 
Death  of  Nicolas  Mas- 
sa,  and  of  Guido  Gui- 
di. — Birth  of  James 
|     Zwinger. 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain-  Death  of  James  Grevin. 
en-Lay e.  — Birth    of    Antony 

Ponce  of  Santa  Cruz. 
John    Georges  elector  Cesalpin  partially  dis- 

of  Brandebourg. ;    covers  the  great  cir- 

Birth  of  John  Kepler.  |     culation. 
Gregory  13th  Pope. —  Death  of  John  Argen- 


Death    ( 
Kamec. 


Peter   of 


Henry  of  Valois,  king 
of  Poland. 


University  of  Leyden. 


Stephen  Batori,  king  of 
Hungary. 

Rodolph  2nd,  emperoi 
Peace  of    Ghent.— 
Henry  3rd,   king  of 
France.  — University 

of  Helmstaedt. 

Death    of     Jerome 
Cardan. 


tier. — Birth  of  Dan- 
iel Sennert  of  Gas- 
pard,  Hoffman,  and 
of  Rodolph  Gocleni- 
us. 

Death  of  Joseph  Cajus, 
and  of  Christopher  of 

Vega Birth     of 

Theodore  Turquet  of 
Mayerne. 

Birth  of  Robert  Fludd. 
-Death  of  John  Gon- 
tbier  of  Andermach, 
of  Bartholamew  Eus- 
tacbe,  and  of  Bernard 

Dessenius. Fabri- 

cius  of  Aquapendente 
observes  the  valves 
of  the  veins. 

Death  of   Constantine 

Varoli. Birth   ot 

Zacutus  Lusitanus. 

Birth  of  James  Gohory. 


Birth  of  John  Baptiste 
Vanhelmont,  of  John 
Rioian,  and  of  Fortu- 
na  Licet.— Singular 
Syphilitic  disease  at 
Brunn  in  Moravia. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

After  going  through  the  ordinary  pre- 
paratory business,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beasley, 
at  the  last  meeting,  read  a  paper  on 
"the  Science  of  Phrenology." 

The  members  had  been  partially  pre- 
pared to  hear  from  this  gentleman  views 
of  their  science,  not  altogether  the  most 
favourable;  but  we  are  disposed  to  think 
he  rather  exceeded  their  expectations. 
Conceding  the  general  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science,  as  regards  the 
connection  between  the  mind  and  brain, 
&c. — end  heartily  concurring  in  the  im- 
portance and  utility  of  the  investigations 
to  which  the  Sooiety  directs  its  atten- 
tion, he,  nevertheless,  professed  himself 
a  sceptic  in  regard  to  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  being  located  as  phrenologists 
would  have  them,  and  requested  satis- 
factory proofs  of  one  single  faculty  de- 
veloping itself  externally.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  reverend  gentleman  is  so  deep- 
ly imbued  with  metaphysics,  that  he  dis- 
cards and  contemns  facts,  observations, 
and  experience,  and  asks  for  reasoning 
upon  the  subject.  He  maintained  that 
phrenologists  have  too  much  neglected 
metaphysics,  condemned  Gall  as  having 
erred  from  the  commencement,  and  sug- 
gested the  most  proper  way,  in  his  opi- 
nion, of  proceeding  in  phrenological  in- 
quiries. We  are  sorry  to  have  to  have 
to  say,  that  the  doctor  showed  himself 
little  versed  in  the  history  and  progress 
of  phrenology,  or  very  forgetful  of  what 
he  had  read  npon  the  subject,  as  his  pro- 
posed method  is  almost  exactly  what 
phrenologists  have  uniformly  followed. 

We  are  sensible,  that  in  a  publication 
of  the  nature  of  the  Register,  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  occupy  much  space  with 
this  subject,  or  we  would  with  pleasure, 
dilate  upon,  as  we  think  we  could  with 
ease,  refute  or  satisfactorily  answer,  all 
that  was  advanced  by  the  learned  mem- 
ber: this  will,  no  doubt,  be  done  in  its 
proper  place;  and  we,  therefore,  dismiss 
the  subject;  merely  in  addition,  expres- 
sing our  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that 
the  lecturer  so  positively  denied  all  ne- 
cessary connexion  between  phrenology 


and  materialism;  the  few  but  cogent  rea- 
sons for  this  conclusion,  given  by  him, 
must  have  convinced  all  present,  of  its 
justice,  and  would,  we  think,  readily  cc- 
cur  to  any  one  attentively  examining  the 
subject.  — — — 

GAMBOGE. 

This  is  no  new  article  of  the  materia 
medica,  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
worms — but  we  never,  until  lately,  at- 
tached much  importance  to  it;  indeed 
we  were  so  well  satisfied  with  our  usual 
mode  of  treatment,  which  did  not  include 
this  article,  that  we  thought  not  of  it: 
we  now,  however,  rank  it  high  in  the  list 
of  vermifuges,  and  cannot  forbear  re- 
commending it  to  the  particular  notice 
of  our  readers.  A  case,  not  long  ago,  oc- 
curred to  us,  in  which  we  had  tried  in 
vain  to  induce  these  visiters  to  leave 
their  quarters:  (if  they  were  scavengers 
here,  they  exceeded  their  instructions, 
for  a  complete  intermittent  was  caused, 
and  the  system  otherwise  deranged  by 
their  presence.)  At  length  we  had  re- 
course to  the  gamboge,  in  a  dose  rather 
exceeding  the  usual  quantity,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  the  next  day,  of  learning 
that  several  stools  had  been  the  conse- 
quence, each  laden  with  several  living 
worms;  (which  we  found  dead,)  and  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  nearly 
twenty  had  been  expelled,  the  effects  of 
that  single  dose:  they  were  of  the  lum- 
bricoid  species. 

In  this  case,  it  was  very  severe  in  its 
operation,  and  would  not  do,  we  should 
think,  to  be  often  repeated. 

We  have  subsequently  seen  the  same 
good  effects  from  it,  though  not  in  so  re- 
markable a  degree,  and  all  the  worms 
that  have  beeu  expelled  by  this  means, 
have  been  alive. 

Error  loci. — It  was  reported  at  the  Society 
of  Medicine,  at  Bordeaux,  that  a  boy,  five 
years  old,  had  complained  of  a  constant  pain 
at  the  root  of  his  nose:  he  had  a  hectic  on 
him,  and  at  the  eDd  of  three  months,  died  in 
strong  convulsions.  When  his  head  was  open- 
ed, a  worm  like  our  earth  worms,  four  inches 
long-,  was  found  in  the  longitudinal  sinus.  The 
worm  lived  from  6  in  the  morning  till  3  in  the 
afternoon. 
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MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 

If  our  country  should  not  reap  a  rich 
and  abundant  harvest  of  improvements 
and  discoveries  in  the  field  of  medical 
science  and  its  various  branches,  it  will 
not  certainly  be  from  want  of  labourers 
in  the  vineyard:  quantity,  however,  may 
not  be,  in  this  instance,  as  in  some  others, 
a  full  equivalent  for  quality,  and  we  fear 
that  many  are  idle,  many  work  without 
steadiness  or  system,  and  many,  from 
their  too  great  desire  to  excel  and  out- 
strip their  fellow  labourers,  leave  much 
undone  or  badly  done. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Register,  it 
was  mentioned  that  there  were  in  the 
United  States,  upwards  of  a  dozen  medi- 
cal schools;  most  of  them  are  now  in 
operation,  and  it  might  be  a  fair  state- 
ment to  say,  that  perhaps  there  are  be- 
tween 1200  and  1500  students  at  these 
fountains,  more  or  less  anxiously  imbib- 
ing that  knowledge,  which  will  hereafter 
prove   of  service   to   themselves,   their 
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country,  and  mankind.  Between  300  and 
400  annually  receive  diplomas,  and  are 
scattered  over  our  immense  continent. 
It  may  naturally  be  asked,  what  becomes 
of  them  all — can  they  possibly  all  be 
duly  encouraged  and  supported?  the  ne- 
gative may,  we  think,  be  fairly  asserted, 
at  least  as  regards  those  who  commence 
their  career  in  our  large  cities,  and  though 
many  depart  and  seek  their  fortunes 
elsewhere,  a  large  portion  certainly  re- 
main, who  live  upon  the  expectations  the 
future  affords  thein.  The  enemy  against 
whom  they  contend  in  the  cause  of  suf- 
fering humanity,  not  unfrequently  turns 
and  spends  his  quiver  upon  them.  A 
few,  too,  after  a  short  trial,  desert  their 
standard,  and  enlist  under  other  colours. 
Those  who  sacrifice  their  homes,  their 
friends,  their  every  comfort,  in  pursuit 
of  an  honourable  independence,  deserve 
to  be  rewarded,  and  we  wish  them  suc- 
cess, and  a  happy  return  in  happier  times 
to  the  spot  of  their  choice. 
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To  return  to  what  we  took  up  our  pen 
to  mention,  the  flourishing  and  auspicious 
state  of  our  medical  school.  The  number 
of  students  who  have  this  year  matri- 
culated, falls,  we  have  been  informed, 
little  short  of  500 — in  general,  well-be- 
haved and  intelligent  young  men:  it  is 
supposed  that  considerably  upwards  of 
100  will,  in  the  spring,  present  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
M.  D.;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  eagerness 
and  anxiety  to  be  among  the  first  on  the 
list,  we  add  the  following  anecdote. 

The  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
was  to  be  open  on  a  certain  day,  at  (we 
believe,)  8  oxlock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  young  men  being  examined  in  the 
order  in  which  their  theses  are  handed 
in,  it  was  expected  that  the  door  would 
be  crowded  at  an  early  hour:  according- 
ly, some  of  the  most  anxious  were  at 
their  posts  at  midnight.  As  the  hours 
rolled  on,  one  by  one  was  added,  until 
by  sunrise  the  throng  was  immense,  and 
several  who  came  an  hour  before  the 
appointed  time,  under  a  full  persuasion 
that  they  would  be  the  first,  had  the 
mortification  to  find  upwards  of  fifty  be- 
fore them.  The  watchman  was  consi- 
derably alarmed,  not  knowing  the  cause 
of  all  this  untimely  gathering,  and  fear- 
ing for  the  safety  of  the  Dean;  but  was, 
however,  at  length  assured  they  had  no 
evil  intentions,  and  though  he  kept  his 
eye  upon  them,  he  let  them  remain  un- 
molested. There  was  eventually  no  con- 
fusion, as  they,  and  each  one,  as  he 
augmented  the  ranks,  were  numbered  in 
due  form  and  order. 

Even  at  this  early  period,  we  under- 
stand the  candidates  exceed  100. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  JEscuiapian  Register. 
Gentlemen, 

For  many  years  past,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Dean  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  some  other  person,  to 
publish  the  annual  list  of  graduates,  with 
the  titles  of  their  respective  theses,  and 
the  usage  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
good  one.  Owing  to  circumstances,  how- 
ever, wrhich  cannot  probably  be  well  ex- 


plained, the  names  of  the  graduates  for 
1812  were  never  published,  and  conse- 
quently,  references  to  printed  records 
for  information  on  this  subject,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  sometimes  unsatisfactory. — 
The  Dean  of  the  University  for  that  year, 
(the  late  Dr.  Barton)  was  several  times 
solicited  to  furnish  a  correct  list,  but 
never  complied  with  the  request.  If  the 
present  Dean  will  be  so  good  as  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency  he  will  much  oblige 
A  GRADUATE  OF  1812. 


THE  PLAGUE. 

In  Allen's  Synopsis  o'  Medicine,  un- 
der the  article  Plague,  he  presents  us 
with  Diemerbrock's  prevention — viz: 

"  Flight,  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

He  also  gives  us  a  Latin  distich  to  the 
same  effect,  with  its  translation. 

"  Haec  tria  tabificam  tollunt  adverbia  pes- 

tem, 
Mox,  longe,  tardc,  cede,  recede,  redi !' 

"  These  words  prevent  the   plague's  infec- 
tious pain, 
Go  quick,  fly  far,  and  slow  return  again!' 


CHRISTMAS. 

As  this  festival  is  nigh  at  hand,  we 
think  the  following  lines,  written  nearly 
a  century  ago,  may  be,  with  propriety, 
introduced  in  our  last  number. 

"  On  the  salutation  of  a  merry  Christmas 
and  a  happy  new  year. 

"  So  merry  at  Christmas  are  some,  they  de- 
stroy 

Their  health  by  disease,  and  by  trouble  their 
joy; 

At  Christmas  mix  wisdom  with  mirth,  and 
ne'er  fear, 

You'll  secure  the  wish'd  blessing,  a  happy 
new  year. 


|Cp  The  preparing  an  Index  for  the 
Register,  must  excuse  the  delay  of  the 
present  number. 
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MEDICAL  ANECDOTES. 
There  was  a  time,  when  physicians  were 
bound  to  a  strict  attention  towards  the  wel- 
fare of  their  patients,  by  something  besides 
the  consideration  of  their  own  credit  and  fu- 
ture profit:  for,  at  Dijon,  in  1386,  a  physician 
was  fined,  by  the  bailiff,  fifty  golden  franks, 
besides  being  imprisoned,  for  not  having 
completed  the  cures  of  some  persons,  whose 
recovery  he  had  undertaken.  And  the  beau- 
tiful Austrigilda,  consort  to  Gontran,  king  of 
Burgundy,  had,  in  the  sixth  century,  been 
permitted  by  her  husband,  in  compliance 
with  her  dying  request,  to  have  her  two  phy- 
sicians slain,  and  buried  with  her:  whether 
from  attachment  to  them,  or  by  way  of  pu- 
nishment for  their  ill  success  in  her  case,  is 
not  said. 

The  common  jocular  advice  given  to  per- 
sons who  are  sick  from  the  effects  of  intoxi- 
cation, the  night  before,  "to  take  a  hair  of 
the  same  dog,"  seems  to  be  derived  from  a 
ridiculous  mode  of  cure,  prescribed  to  per- 
sons bitten  hy  a  mad  dog,  in  a  French  trea- 
tise, entitled  "  La  Medicine  aisee,"  written 
by  "  Le  Clerc,  Coneeiller-medecin  du  Roy," 
published  at  Paris,  1719.  He  tells  us,  "  Pour 
la  cure  de  la  playe,  mettez  dessus  du  poil 
du  chien  qui  a  mordu.  C'est  la  remede  de 
Pare," 

The  art  of  examining  and  curing  wounds 
was,  by  writers  of  romance,  allotted  to  prin- 
cesses, and  damsels  of  high  birth,  [n  later 
days,  Buchanan  writes,  that  the  Scots  no- 
bility were  remarkably  dexterous  in  the 
chirurgical  art;  and  he  says  of  James  IV,  of 
Scotland,  "  Quod  vulnera  scientissime  trac- 
taret." 

"  Are  you  out  of  sorts,"  says  the  facetious 
Montaigne,  "  that  your  physician  has  denied 
you  the  enjoyment  of  wine,  and  of  your  fa- 
vourite dishes?    Be  not  uneasy;  apply  to  me, 


and  I  engage  to  find  you  one  of  equal  credit, 
who  shalJ  put  you  under  a  regimen  per- 
fectly opposite  to  that  settled  by  your  own 
adviser." 

Marville  remarks,  that  no  persons  are  so 
apt  as  physicians  to  quit  their  profession,  and 
follow  different  walks  of  literature,  and  con- 
firms his  observation,  by  producing  a  very 
long  catalogue  of  men,  of  various  nations, 
who  have  resigned  the  study  of  medicine,  for 
that  of  geometry,  of  medals,  of  poetry,  and 
the  like.  He  accouots  for  it  ingeniously 
enough,  from  the  vast  extent  of  reading, 
through  which  physicians  must  of  necessity 
pass,  and  which  is  likely  to  set  before  them 
objects  much  more  pleasing  than  those  of 
which  they  are  in  search. 
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